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"\ share the fun 


share the cost 





When you rent a Hertz. car, five ride for the cost of one! 


summer, why not get three or four other teachers and get 
> Hertz Habit. If you're vacationing by plane or train, have 
r other fir he low wee ertz rate. You | your own 1 Hertz car waiting on arrival. Or if you're staying at home, it’s 
utes. Trave 4yS nice to have a Hertz car around to drive as your own. 
simply split the cost five ways. No extras. All gasoline, oil, an Remember: vacation, Hertz car. You'll love the way they go together. 

re ing wher t a Hertz Rent A Car, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


HERTZ 


Rent acar 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR CALI RESERVE A CAR HERE, THERE OR ANYWHERE 





An Exciting New Way for you and your students to discover 


AMERICA’S SCENIC MARVELS. .FESTIVALS. HISTORIC EVENTS 
.- INDUSTRIAL FEATS..DELIGHTS of LIVING in the U.S.A.! 
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DOP POPP Pee eee ee CeCe CeCe eee eee ee 


THIS SAVAGE TRIBAL DANCE is still performed each yeor A FABULOUS corner of old Europe? No it's right here - 
by the Apoches—reminding us of the days when they were in the U.S.A., in colorful New Orleans. You can stil! e 
the most dangerous ond bloodthirsty of all !ndians. They travel these streets in o horse carriage and see the 2 
hed strange customs; o warrior, for example, was for- strange beauty of the Creole houses. They hoven't ~ 
bidden to address (or even look ct) his mother-in-law! changed in 100 years! . 
TITTITITITITITITITITIITI TIT TTTTTTLTTTTT TTT 


To Introduce You to The Know Your America Program 
The American Geographical Society invites you to 


TAKE THIS _ 
ALBUM SET (bye 


for only — 


ae 
SPONSORED BY 


THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


. (a 
<BR 
. -r tee ~~. . 
EXTRA FREE GIFT! a, tag. 
Magnificent wall map of U.S. - 
Over 3 ft. wide! 


Here’s what you get for ONE DIME ! 


1. 29 brilliant notural color photos of our “National Park Wonder- 
lands” — gummed, perforated, ready for mounting. 









HELICOPTER BUS LINE. Here's the most modern transportation service in the world. New York 
City’s helicopter passenger service will take you from the middle of town to the farthest 
points of the city oreo. In this picture, a big twin-rotor helicopter is landing its passengers 
in mid-town Manhattan ct the 30th Street heliport 
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2. A 7500-word picture album packed with interesting facts about 
our National Parks, with a space set aside for mounting each photo 
3. A GIANT 28” x 40” MAP of the U. S., suitable for framing or mounting 
in your study or your classroom. Shows all important cities, rivers, 
mountains and other landmarks 


— 
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DON’T LOOK DOWN! Son Francisco's 
Golden Gate Bridge is the tallest single 
suspension bridge in the world! The Pro 
gram tokes you on exciting “field trips 


OLD FAITHFUL. This famous geyser spouts 
every 65 minutes to o height of 170 feet! 
You'll find the story in the Krow Your 
America Demonstration Shipment, which 
you moy toke for just 10¢ to see ol] America’s wonders. 


4. If you decide to continue, you receive as a Free Bonus a handsome red 
white and blue pull-drawer library case to protect your albums 
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POU TUTTLE ee 


An unusual demonstration offer... particularly interesting to teachers of elementary grades! 


OULD vou like to make the study of our country part of the classroom library...something the children Mail Shipping label with only ten cents 
W more enjovable for vour classes? The American reach for eagerly to help them understand our country’s Since we are sure that vou too will be delighted } 
Geographical Society has developed a unique educa- g¢ ography, history and current events this program, we are glad to offer you the $3.00 demor 
; stration set for only 10¢. There is no obligation. If 
tional idea which does just that. It is the exciting new } gi ! , 
How the Program works do wish to continue, vou pay just $1.00 for each month! 


Know Your America program, which reveals in vivid 
word and picture fresh, breathtaking aspects of the 
United States: its scenery —resources—industry 


Each month the Society issues a colorful Album tour—and you are free to resign at any time. Mail ths 
containing a 7500-word picture text on some aspect of shipping label with 10¢ right now 


America, written by an ex ——— SS ee ee ee eee 















(Offer good only in nental U.S.A.) _J 


ve — Ss on ties Ss Ss : . 
le gend histor cite custom : , pert in tee Geld and case Terms of this offer: 
To show vou how delightfully entertaining the Know ee lee Ras Fay , a Sap tig 
V 1 ( a uracy - ~ ier ; = 
Your America program is, and how valuable it can be {UY Checne BOF ack ; Introductory Package & 
' . Full color picture prints escribed here to keep for §& av 
as an adjunct to Social Studies, the Society invites you fahout 30 6) i | : r+ rs | 
, apou In each set) gZlve . 
to accept the Demonstration Package described above ‘ 2. After examining fr Ss 7 & be opened for postal 
$3 00 valu Sor inet ¢ deen ' the reader a “closeup” view | Fe tory Package. I a pection. It Picture Stamps; ca iflus- | 
> Ve e-—-I0 Ss ne ne mn 7 7 J 
™ : of the subjects covered. The {1 not w 2 64-page , and o Giant Wall Map of the U.S 
How can the Society afford to make this offer? prints are already gummed safer a ey. s Runiheiis Mamkenasiniaan Guaiitiats 
Obviously we cannot cover costs when we send you and perforated, ready for end me each me S Know Your America Program 
a 2 ; : . Tone hunasion = Te Dept. 9-RU-4, Garden City, N.Y 
1 $3 shipment for just 10¢. Experience has shown, how- mounting a ney ; — 
ever, that most classes which start this fascinating And the cost of this Bicture Sta eens = To 
! = 4 ty ? y al 
educational program wish to continue exploring the monthly album set is very | $1 plus a few pping. & ¢ Print Name 
wonders of our great land through the regular monthly /ow: only $1.00 per kit ral you will send a library case & 
packages of the Know Your America program. They a few cents shipping. You] for my Alt z Address 
Nigel sated to OF 
learn fascinating historical facts...visit out-of-the-way assume no obligation | 4 I am , ae ] 
places...develop fresh understanding of our attitudes and you may stop at any Albums and may resign ity d a 
i com ae 


and traditions. The Program soon becomes a valuable time 
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My Theory 
in a Nutshell 


GEORGE GOBEL 


T’S hard for me to express how happy it makes me to 
have this opportunity to address a few words to the 
nation’s educators. The reason it makes me so happy is that 
I formulated a theory about children several years ago, and 
this is my first chance to get somebody to listen to it. 
Actually, I have more than just a theory about children. I 
have three actual children. And to my way of thinking. that’s 
carrying the thing far beyond the theory stage right there. 
However, that’s purely a matter of opinion, and I have come 
here to cite facts. The first fact I'd like to cite is that my theory 
about children is called the Gobel Theory. | decided to call it 
that so people won't get it confused with the Einstein Theory, 
which I don’t intend to get tangled up in at this time. Or ever, 


so far as that goes. 


But on to the Gobel Theory. You see, the way I look at it, 
most adults spend entirely too much time figuring out the 
psychology they're going to use on children. What they 
should be doing is devoting at least a portion of that time 
to a study of the psychology that children use on adults. A 
thorough study of my own three youngsters has convinced 
me that children are masters of adult psychology, and that 
we grownups had better get wise to it. 

But let me back up my theory with an example. The example 
I'm going to use is my thirteen-year-old son, Gregg, who has 
volunteered to be an example under the mistaken impression 
that he gets paid for it. Just last week, Gregg came walking into 
the living room and said, “Stanley's mother is an old meanie. 
She won't even let him stay up to watch Disneyland.” 

Now the average parent, not initiated into the intricacies of 
psychology as practiced by children on adults. might take a 
statement like that at face value. But I realized immediately 
that what Gregg was really saying was, “I don’t know anybody 
named Stanley. It’s a name | just thought up. But if you don't 
let me stay up to watch Disneyland, you know what category 


that’s going to put you in.” 


The reason I’m taking up your time with this theory of mine 
is that 'm sure that adult psychology is also practiced by chil- 


dren on teachers in the classroom, For example, when a child 





asks permission to go sharpen his pencil. what he usually means 
is, “I've got an overwhelming urge to punch one of the kids in 
the back row, and it just occurred to me that I can clip him 
a good one on my way to the pencil sharpener.” 

The same principles are undoubtedly utilized during recita- 
tion period. When a child waves his hand and gets up real proud- 
ly and says, “Isn't it true that 3 times 8 is 247” what he’s really 
saying is, “That's the only thing in the whole multiplication 
table I can remember, and I want to go on record as knowing it 
in the hope that it will steer you away from asking me some of 


the others which I forget.” 


That’s the Gobel Theory in a nutshell, which is probably 
where it belongs. Unfortunately, I have not yet worked out 
any effective countermeasures. The method I use is to wear 
a smug expression and say nothing. This may or may not 
create the impression that I am smarter than the child, but 
it does force the child to think up something sneakier to try 
on me the next time. And at this stage of the game, a moral 


victory like that is about the best a fellow can hope for. 


Aor 
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FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Musa The Shoemaker 
By LOUISE A. STINETORF. I)- 


yy Harper Johnson. The 
feeling of North 
this story of the 
an apprent 
er of a Village in 
ns. Musa’s 
ntures will 

to American 


Ages 9-12. Gr. 4-6 


and 


ce to 
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Let There Be Light 
By LILLIAN J. BRACDON, Illus 
: I 


Leonard Shortal 


Ages 


i r! : ~ 


The Land and People of 
Venezuela 


By RAYMOND A. WOHLRABE 
and WERNER KRUSCH. Ililu 
vith photograp! Venezuela 
la nating 
America, 

if her ? 

and the 
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the 


Let's Face It 
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G g for N G 
By ELSIE ARCHER. Illus 
Harper Johnson 


Teen agers 
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Age 


H.S. $2.95 


The Land and 
People of Finland 


By ERICK BERRY. Illus. wit 
graph The fascination 

! Finland and 

h history 

ion are 

ounted 


the 


’ Too Near The Throne 


By MOLLY COSTAIN HAY- 
CRAF An historical novel of 


the rot nt and ragic lite 


of Li rt ‘ stuart, 


ar 


Age 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


East Washington Square 








W HAT an interesting group of replies 

resulted from my February com- 
ments on the number of towns named 
Franklin! Entries arrived from all of 
Alaska, Arizona, 
Marvland and Nev ida The 
farthest came from Wahiawa School at 
Schofield Barracks, Oahu, in the Hawai 


the Y states except 


Delaware, 


ian Islands. Not a single entry came 
from a town of Franklin, but Rose Hill 
School in Taylor, Wisconsin, has pupils 
living in Franklin 

Many of you named Franklins that 
are not in the postal directory but we 
counted them correct when they were 
in the atlas. Blanche Weisel of Nutley 
NJ., made the interesting point that the 
Alaska, Kansas 


and Texas are named not in honor of 


towns of Franklin in 
Benjamin, but some other Franklin 


Now for the winners. The five-dollar 
bills have gone to the filth grade at the 
Red Lion Area School, near Windsor 
Pennsylvania, c/o Ruth Botts, a pupil 
to the fourth grade. Remington School 
Colorado to the fifth 


Pe arl 


Fort Collins 

of Mrs John R 
Street School, Sidney, New York: to the 
sixth grade of Mrs. Frankie Edwards 
Public School. Greensburg. Kansas: and 
to the eighth grade of Public School 
Superior, Nebraska. ¢ o Karen Hudson 


and Geraldine Shrantz 


Lamos 


pupils 
Because there were five winners 
the next mail the fourth grades of 
Marjorie Wells and Dorothy Gerster of 
Battle Hill School, White Plains, Neu 
York, and Mrs. Jane Schryver, Spring- 
water, New York, plus Mrs. Hall's room 
at Central School, Abilene 


Josephine Dhein’s second grade in Lyn- 


Té ras and 
wood, California, will receive their 
choice of one of the books in “The In- 
structor Activity Guide Series.” 

April 12-18 marks the second National 
Library Week. The National Library 
Week Association of 24 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N.Y. has prepared 


a comprehensive handbook outlining ac- 


tivities at the national, state, and local 
level and giving a series of special pro 
gram suggestions for schools. The pur- 
pose of the week is to “remind Ameri- 
can people that reading can help them 
explore and satisfy their need for a 
greater sense of purpose and meaning 
in their lives his is not a week de- 
voted just to children’s reading. It is 
a community affair. You might begin 
by urging your children to take their 
parents with them to your library. 


I received a lot of pleasure from an 
issue of Look Magazine that called at- 
tention to Peter Walker, a classroom 


FRIENDLY CHATS w 


teacher at Park Forest, Illinois. whom 
they describe as “one of the 100.000 
male er de-se teachers dis overing 
ions oO teaching i visited 

Forest, Illinois, several vears ago 
ound the schools highly attractive 

ile teachers. | want make this 
point that to me Look failed to observe 
The climate and atmosphere of your 
system has a lot to do with attracting 
the schools 


elementary 


men into There are. un- 


fortun tel many “e hools 
that are still run as female dynasties. 
Ven are rarely interested in invading 
these premises Here is one other obser- 
vation.-The presence of many men 
teachers throughout elementary schools 


is a good bulwark igainst§ = socto- 
economic pressures im the community. 
I'm all for the boys! 

I read the advertisements in The 
Instructor, the same as you do—the 
only difference is | often see them sev 
eral weeks ahead of vou. I noted with 
interest, on page 9 of this issue, an 
announcement of a new classroom kit 
for school purchase that provides foun- 
tain pens tor the use of middle-grade 
pupils. I believe this is the first such 
kit produced by one of the major pen 
manufacturers. It comes from a com- 
pany that produces both fountain and 
ball-point pens, but which is appar- 
ently convinced that the former play 
a more important role in the mastery 
of good writing habits. I am person- 
ally interested in your reactions as 
teachers what your own classroom 
standards are, and why. Would you like 
an article by a penmanship expert com- 
merits of various 
know either 


paring the relative 
writing tools’ Let me 


briefly or in detail 


On the second Sunday of February, 


our pre sident, Manley ¢ ope land, and 
I flew to Washington for the dedication 
of the 


Vi 1. It was an impressive occaston, 


headquarters building of the 


and for those of vou who h we not seen 
the building personally I want to report 
that it is immensely attractive, yet basi- 


cally utilitarian. The NEA staff de- 


EDITOR 


scribes it as “a modern workshop 
needed for the growing services of the 
{ssociation.” The plaque in the first 
floor fover says the building is built 
by the teache rs of imerica as an ex 


pression of faith in the future. An 


impressive dedication in itself! 

The Instructor has many friends in 
the NEA offices. I feel particularly 
close to Mildred Fenner, the capable 
editor of the NEA Journal. I'm sure 
none of you scrutinizes the Journal 
more closely than | do. I know of no 
other professional organization that puts 
out as fine a magazine, and many of 
them come across my desk. The NEA 
photographer. Carl Purcell, took our 


picture, but I'll not pretend that it was 


just a candid shot. Mrs. Fenner was 
very busy with the many guests but 
quite willingly stopped long enough for 


a picture to be taken. 


For our Article of the Month on page 
6, | am personally very happy to have 
the excellent discussion of arithmetic 
teaching by our arithmetic counselor. 
Dr. Spitzer. He sent me many photos 
to choose from, including several taken 
in his garden. As you can see, Dr. 
Spitzer is not merely a horticulturist 
he is also a landscape artist. However, 
with tongue in cheek I must report an- 
other reaction. As we looked at the pic- 
tures we were immediately struck with 
what an excellent subject Mathematician 
Spitzer in his flower bed would make 
for current Viceroy advertisements. 
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PAY for HOME REPAIRS 


t TEACHERS-Just Mail This Coupon to 





PAY OLD DEBTS 








r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT 


Dial Finance Company, Dept. D-20 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


BORROW *100 


in complete privacy! 
protects your payments 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 


10°000 BY MAIL 


LIFE INSURANCE 
-~AT NO CHARGE! 













Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 





Select your Loan 








to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for needs here 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 

your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and ‘ 

note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. Cash 20 Cash 24 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that You Get | Months | You Get | Months 


guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 


@ on signature only — no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 

@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 

budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 

time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 
longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS No principal 


@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 
the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


PRIVATE rhe loan is made by mall from the pri- 

@® vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 

managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
Strict privacy. 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


@® Your loan ts paid off should you die. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


Full 
I Still Owe 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made x 
I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 


whatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow $ 


Amount earned 

Age per month $ 
Name and address 

of school you teach 


How long with 


PECSERE CER PLOY CP...ncerssseccosesesesecscsee=s 


Husband or wife's 
employment 


To whom are payments on 
auto made’? (Name 


Bank you deal with (Name) 
Amount you owe bank? $ 


What security on bank loan? 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company 


On what date of month will your FILE 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 


Number of months 
you receive salary 


Street Town State Occup 
Previous Name of Relative Relationship 
e 0o s 
eaneiamnaeae Street rown State Occup 
Salary 
per month $ Name of Relative Relationship 
Town Street Town State Occup 
Town Name of Relative Relationship 
Monthly payments? $ 
Street Town State Occup 


or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


AND MAIL soar 


; The following are all the debts that I have: 
Amount 


$ 
INFORMATION ONLY 


Name of Relative 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 





any cause, 


CONFIDENTIAL 


$10000$ 675 $40000 $2275 





School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 


20000 1343 50000 2769 





—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 





30000 1995 60000 3249 








Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope 
is completely confidential and private. 


and the transaction 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush appli 


Lay: "\ DIAL Fir WMONCE es 


Sey 410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. D-20, OMAHA 2, NEB. 


yf 


ation, 





Formerly State Finance Company 


Over Sixty Years of Service OUR GUARANTEE 


lf for any reason you return 
the money within 10 days 
after the loan is made there 
will be no charge or cost 
to you. 








Paying 


Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 


Piease list below relative informatior 


for our confidential files 


(Relationship 


| agree that if 





 iceaaiiiaiemd castes: 


IS NOT RECEIVED. 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 


a . to (Name) (Add.) : 

. Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here Address 
payment to? (Name Town 
Purpose of loan lrown County State 

Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
g Payment § Due Date Due Date Dat 
- ¥ Net e 

4 I I I 
Du ‘ $ 

t t ‘ 

ov « 









PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 








Cif married 


both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


ee ee ee ee RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN cee cs ce coe cee ce oe oe oe oe oe 
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ie in the schools of Europe today, 


enough of the pupils’ time is devoted to 


study of arithmetic. 
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HERBERT F. SPITZER 


Professor of Education, and 
rector, University Elementary School 
State University of lowa, lowa City 


interest in science and 


to affect the arithmetic 
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mathematics is going 


current 


pro it will probably be in connection 


I 
with such questionable aspects of instruction 
| | 


ram, 


as the six listed above. Perhaps the first place 


where a change will come will be in the area 


of meagerness of content, especially in the 


p! 


mary graces. 


A second likely change in the arithmetic 


program as a result of the new interest in 


science will be a change in the grade place- 
ment of content. If a program of instruction 
based on ability and needs of children is in- 
troduced in grades | and 2, third-grade and 


ling grade programs will then be able 


suc cCee?¢ 
to include more content than is now the case. 


A change in grade placement in the middle 


and upper grades may occur even if changes 


in grades 1 and 2 do not materialize. In some 


schools, algebra is now being offered to su- 


pel 


undoubdt 


8. This practice will 
will be 
7 arithmetic pro- 
To make 
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content ol 
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A third 
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likely change that may result from 
content 
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mathematics 


extension ol 


Since 


scruuiny 1S 


7 
rizontally at every rade level 


current interest in science and 


focuses attention on the superior pupils and 
since Our present programs are very weak in 
providing challenging instructional material 
be much interest in find- 
this 


extension of content will be 


for them, there will 
j 


ing ways to provide for roup. That most 


of the horizontal 


rather than vertical (cont 


prog 


conclusion. 


nt taken from the 


ram of the following year) is a foregone 

Only when superior children are in sepa- 
rate classes is vertical exte nsion practic al and 
theoretically sound. Such problems as identi- 
heation of superior pupils and provision for 
proper placement of such pupils in later 
grades makes segregation of the superior pu- 
pils an infeasible practice for most schools. 
By horizontal extension is meant inclusion 
of content related to, or an extension of, the 
content assigned to the grade. For example, 
in connection with the study of multiplica- 
tion with two-figure multipliers in the fourth 
grade, the superior pupils might attempt to 
learn how Korean pupils do such multipli- 
Continued on page 88 
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We use high-purity water 
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...to protect the quality of 7-Up! 


We start with drinking water approved by the U.S. 
Public Health Service. But 7-Up goes several steps 
beyond their critical standards. 

All 7-Up bottling plants employ a complex maze 
of filters and purifiers which improve the water— 
before it’s used in 7-Up. Removed are those parts 
that cause turbidity, odor and “off” taste. While bio- 
logically harmless, they have no place in 7-Up...a 


soft drink prized for its crystal clarity and fresh, 
clean taste. 

Water so purified is odorless, colorless and taste- 
less. There’s nothing in it to alter the true flavor of 
naturally delicious 7-Up. 

That's why 7-Up tastes exactly the same every- 
where—fresh, clean—whether you uncap the same 


familiar green bottle in Altoona or Zanesville 


Nothing, does it like Seven-Up! 
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We Study WEATHER at Tangley Oaks | 


A Word About The Tangley Oaks 
Summer Laboratory School 
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EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


Publisher's House, Lake Biuf, Il! 
Dedicoted To The Creation Of Better Books 


Educator Encyclopedic © Wonderiand of Knowledge 
turesque Tale of Progress © Book Trails 


roeys Through Bookland @ World Topics-Yeor Book 
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'TANGLEY OAKS 
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A Sixth Grade Elementary 
Science Project 
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last summer to aid us in 
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for the American Educator 
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Weather Unit for 
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4404 Ravenswood, Chicago 40, Hl 
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pictures, 


PERRY PICTURE SPECIAL 


33 Mythology pictures, 33 President 
33 Early American History pictures, 33 

Art pictures, 99 cents 
per set, or any 2 sets 


for $1.75 


56-page CATALOG 


Perry Pictures, Inc. 
Dent. O 
Maide 48. Ma 
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HELPING PARENTS 


... when Children 
must be Retained 


responsible feel that re- 
is a step which should 
help a child accomplish more scho- 
lastically and adjust better socially, 
then it But reten- 
von justified if it 
appears likely that the child will be 
no better off in the lower grade 

that the deci- 
sion to have a child remain in the 


I F THOSI 


tention 


Is worth trying 
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Now let us assume 
ior a 
been made on the basis of what is 
the child and that 


need help n tacing 


same grade second year has 


best for parents 
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this situation 
It may help to point out that this 
is not the only unhappy experience 
face. Some children 


encounter accidents 


children must 
long illnesses, 
death, divorce, and the birth of sib- 
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vive such experiences because they 
and But, 

what ef- 


will 


it seems desirable 


The majority of children sur- 


are both sensitive rugged 


since it is hard to predict 
lect a traumatic 
have ona child 
help chil 


é Xpt rience 


to aren make 1;ayustments 


catalog = 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Public Schools 
Millburn, New Jersey 


a minimum of emotional cost 
to themselves. 


with 

Generally, parents express con- 
cern regarding their child’s reaction 
Ihe parents 
genuinely feel they are placing con- 
cern the child's feelings above 
their ‘What 
neighbors often 
indicate the true state 


to being “held back.’ 


lor 


concern tor own, but 
will the 


emerges to 


think? 


of their thinking 

It is important here to help the 
parents separate their own feelings 
from the feelings they 


( hild will have 


tant for the parents to 


assume the 
Phat is, it is impor- 
avoid pro- 
jecting their own feelings and ideas 
into the mind of the child and to 
exaggerating the perfectly 
s that a child might 


’ ha 


avoid 


normal feelin 


of science materials 
for young people 


Pre-School to High School Age. Pre-tested, Age-Graded Scientific 
Equipment ...Kits... Instruments... Toys... Records...Books... 


Now, for the first time, one central source for 


the most 


stimulating, enlightening and entertaining scientific ma- 


terials for bright young minds. 
or specially designed 


selected 


.. painstakingly tested and 
in consultation with prac- 


ticing scientists and educators. Thirty-six illustrated pages 
of fascinating items for youngsters from pre-school to 


high school age . 


. in a wide range of science subjects 


from astronomy to magnetism, from chemistry to nature 


tndy 
study ° 


. With emphasis on projects for classroom use by 


teacher and student. Send for your FREE catalog now. 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER 


A Division of The Library of Science 
59 Fourth Ave., Dept. M-16, N. Y. 3, N.Y. 









Club 
Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elemen- 
tary-school teachers and pupils. It is 
definitely offered for EXCHANGE of 
class letters or tape recordings, not 
YNE-wWAY correspondence. All letters 
received within six weeks following 
publication of your request should be 
answered. If you receive more mail 
than you can possibly answer, please 
write these schools to that effect. 

We are unable to supply the names 
of individual pen pals. 

Items should give complete addresses 
and be signed by the teachers them- 
selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Alabama.—The fifth grade of Duck 
Springs School and I should like to 
exchange letters, cards, and souvenirs 
with pupils and teachers in other 
states and foreign countries. We ar 
especially interested in collecting sm ill 
stones and picture post cards. Ad- 


dress mail to: Mrs. Helen Dick, Route 
3, Attalla, Alabama. 


Alabama.— My fourth-grade children 
would like to correspond with other 
fourth-graders in the United States 
We are located southeast of Montgom- 
ery, our state capital. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Evelyn Salory, Thompson Jun- 
ior High School, Thompson, Alabama 


Arkansas.— My fifth-graders would 
like to correspond with other fifth- 
grade pupils in the United States and 
other countries. We live about fifty 
miles from the state capital, Little 
Rock. There are several mining plants 
and lumber companies here. Address 
all mail to: Mrs. Cora Means, Pratt 


School, Malvern, Arkansas 


California.—My class would like to 
exchange letters, post cards, pictures, 
and souvenirs with other seventh- and 
eighth-graders in the United States or 
other countries. Address: Mrs. Pearl 
H. Taylor, Pine Grove Elementary 
School, Pine Grove, California 


California.—My seventh grade and 
I should like to exchange correspond- 
ence and souvenirs with seventh-grade 
pupils and teachers in other states and 
countries. We should enjoy receiving 
Alaska. We 

: 


live in the town where the best pre 


letters from our new stats 


served mission is located. Address 
Mr. H. I Shurley, Lillian Larsen 
School, San Miguel, California 


Massachusetts.— Wil] you please en- 
ter my fourth-grade class in Club Ex- 
change? We wish to exchange letters 
with fourth-graders in other states and 
foreign lands. Address: Miss Saundra 
Goldman, Daniels School, Daniels St 
Malden 48, Massachusetts 


Minnesota.—QOur sixth grade would 
like to learn more ibout boys and 
girls in different parts of the United 
States. We are interested in natural 
resources and also in getting acquaint- 
ed with new friends. We are located 
ten miles north of Minneapolis. Ad 
dress mail to: Mr. John Birkholz, 
Spring Lake Park Elementary School, 
New Brighton, Minnesota 


Montana.—My third and fourth 
grades are interested in exchanging 
letters, pictures, post cards, souvenirs, 


and products with children in the 


United States and other countries. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mrs. Robert Byers, 
Rexford School, Rexford, Montana 


Nebraska.—Our rural school, grades 
2-8, would like to exchange letters 
with other children in any of the 49 
states. Our sixth grade would appre- 
ciate hearing from sixth-graders in 
any of the Central American coun- 
tries or Mexico. We live in an agri- 
cultural area—ranching and farming 
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A valuable, needed tool! 


stuaent in your Classes 
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Mrs. Milo Levas, Petersburg, 


New Jersey.—My fourth-grade pu- the United States and 
pils would like to correspond with 
other fourth-graders from other parts 
Helen Steele, Mesa Vie 
farming country, right in the cran- School, Grants, New 
berry area, and near the Jersey shore. 
Address all mail to 
Switlik Elementary School, Van Hise- 


ville, New Jersey. 
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The Esterbrook Pen Company 
School Services Div., Dept. 1, Camden 1, N. J. 
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is your reading program (- Teacher's UNIVERSITY 


BALANCED? <2) Helper--The |MmanTtin 
TELEPHONE 


| RITA ISKOWITZ 
high interest SUPPLEMENTARY READERS Teacher, First Grade 


Elementary School, Adelphi, Maryland 
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While they learn to read from 
Basic Readers let them further 
develop their reading skills 
through practice, and experi- 
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Readers. “i ie facilitate arning. h p prevent | 
uld, and 
! publicity e Enjoy rewarding study and vacation 


t at all. It is pleasures in the majestic Colorado 
Rockies where a great University 























... with Content Reading augmented by vii ee, 
rO FACILITATE LEARNING ment. Join Colorado's “Rush to the 
RECREATIONAL READING . r | Rockies” Centennial Celebration in 


1a hith-er la m Sharon 1959 hoose anv of the following 
In addition to learning about science, me igus sessions or combination of sessions 


to ht your summer plans, 





health, geography, etc., let them 
pursue their own special interest in 


XIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
dinosaurs, trips to the moon, knight- FULL SUMMER SESSION . . . . June 12- August 22 
hood, scouting, etc., and experience : fl. FIRST FIVE-WEEK TERM June 12- July 17 
; f. o following thelr reste er oracle | FIRST FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 
the satisiaction Of loMowing q ' haron forgets the card WORKSHOP . . June 22- July 17 
pe rsomé ail inte rest through reading. * ee d : nay 1c aot p irely y acoiaent, FIRST THREE-WEEK TERM . . . June 29 - July 7 
per lo nt | SECOND FIVE-WEEK TERM . . . July 20- August 22 

SECOND FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 

WORKSHOP July 20 - August 14 
connie tee elnentios ¢ | SECOND THREE-WEEK TERM . . . July 20- August 7 
and for those who experience reading difficulty | ..j.j.5 nti) 4 child is entrenched Distinguished resident and visiting 


faculty owe , 00 courses lead- 


SKREMEDIAL READING carefully prepared | in difficulty, inform parents at the | __jgu'te aradwate amd undersradwat 














to correct through natural interest. ee = eres en : it NO paocres eter 
note sent home may end up in a a RD ec ae ie 

Send for free BOOKLET trea stony ape Tay oe Releg secassmebiintions to handheaht 

—— = - _— Lniversity Residence Halls 


“ ’ , tir 1 ryhiy > 3 ‘ 
Balancing Your Reading Program”. y a y timed phone | go¢ Bulletin and More Information 


nz 


Dus (Cre ive Arts« ogram Excellent 


att 


Write Today to Dean of Summer Session 


Benefic Press rO AVOID 3 McKenna Bidg. 
ISHING DIVISION OF SECKLEY.CARDY books written by skilled authors EMOTIONAL CRISES UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


1904 n gate ave. @ chicago 39 for definite objectives 
With tl motional child who BOULDER 


ndeed an ANT 
FIELD 
STUDIES 


conducted by 


WHEATON COLLEGE 
as Cis- | op its BLACK MILLS SCIENCE STATION 
ed and BLACK HILLS, $.D. 
tO Get | Sessions: JUNE 19-JULY 17 
oads JULY 17-AUG. 14 


alle d Fully accredited courses include biology, zoology, 
forestry, and geology. Courses taught in field 


POO OE OO OF OL OE OE Ot OE el el el el 


TEStS..... 


for Classroom Use 


lowa tests of educational aptitude 


and achievement, 


—— 


SORTE 
Pan rg 


Gip xe 
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The New lowa Spe Scale. 
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@ new storybook ‘ 
Standardized tests of leading publishers. 


for all the school year! 


Write for catalogue and prices itroo 
2 : mm Curriculum features course specially designed 
tes of every + that 1 for elementary and secondary teachers. 
SOF every type at will Bureau of Educational Research and Service ) - . : . 
Experienced faculty; station well equipped with 
14 buildings, scientific instruments and laboratory 
Students see all parts of Black Hills on planned 
field trips. Costs are moderate. You'll enjoy the 
friendly, Christian atmosphere 
LO LORE LRLE LR FR LOSE LOLRLRLRLORLE FORTE TS WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


for every special day and event, a thy . = : 7 ' Director of Summer School, Dept. 49F | 


informative stories, others 
: WHEATON COLLEGE - Wheaton, Illinois 


appeal to all grade levels 


Extension Division, State University of lowa 
are included in this 112-page 


c . lowa City, lowa 
volume. Seasonal stories, ; 


OOS OTAT AT APT OI CIE OF OT OI OD OOF OO EIEIO 
Ot te te ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


biographical stories, stories 


that tie in with social studies. 
Full-page illustrations. A — se DUS bert, Vu 
complete Re Reference In . et A with tl , prom , hi t , 
olete Ready Relrence Indes een SOs he ge , PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
er pacing eal / nether emit exiiain tne te tes . TEACHERS COLLEGE 
$2.25 Ne a Sats } HAE “aT es cease Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 
. ae og lpg yimy “ — ye SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. nade Ie! irginia arrived home 10 weeks—6 weeks—4 weeks—2 weeks 
. ¥v A Z hy nother ; red ver that Write For Summer Bulletin 
Dansville, N. Y. { , ; ca ; oot 207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, iil. 


PRIMARY SEATWORK Tent from the cme Vinuivia would | —BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 
100 feos for worthwhile scot ot te pet os ome met. hed the teacher tat Order your subscription today. 
1. dappereen, 659 S. Macen, Pe Collies, Cole. EST. 1902 COLUMBUS 1. OMIO lcalled an ntinued on page 15) | THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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IT WAS BUILT TO LAST 


Maryland’s 1959 House and Garden Pilgrimage (April 25 May 10) spends its 
first day in St. Mary’s County, where St. Richard's Manor—shown here—is situ- 
ated. The house. carefully restored, dates back to 1680-90, and the patent (the 
first manorial grant on the Patuxent River) to 1640. Pilgrimage headquarters is 
in the Sheraton-Belvedere, Baltimore 2. 









GUIDE TO BRITALIN. A new Trav. RESTORED PALACE, Tryon Pal- 





ellers Guide to Britain gives latest in- ace, North Carolina’s colonial capitol 
formation on travel costs, customs from 1770 to 1775, and first state capi- 
regulations, currency exchange rates; tol from 1776 until 1794, has been re- 
how much and whom to tip; and many constructed at New Bern, and is being 
other subjects It is sent free on request, restored to the magnificence for which 
by the British Travel Association, 680 — it was famous. Its 32 rooms are filled 
Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. with a collection of rare antiques. The 


first royal governor who occupied the 
CHERRY BLOSSOMS PLUS. In building was William Tryon, and there- 
1959, Washington's famed Cherry Blos- after it was known as Tryon Palace. | 
som Festival will be held April 7-12. Mrs. Maude Moore Latham of Greens- 
Various spectacular events will add in- boro established trust funds for the res- 


terest to the fete. And of course, what-  toration and bequeathed an estate of 
ever the season, there are any number over 5 1.000,000 to the commission 
of thrilling things to do in the national charged with planning and construction, 


capital. The Washington Convention 
and Visitors Bureau, 1616 K St. N.W. VIRGINIA GARDENS. A 6th Cen- 





Washington 6, D.C... will send to teach- tury Garden. to be developed at the 
ers planning a visit informative folders Adam Thoeroughgood house in Princess 
such as “Welcome to Washington, Anne County, near Norfolk, is the 1959 | 
D.C.” (with an excellent map), “Sum- project of the Garden Club of Virginia. | 
mer Jubilee Calendar of Events” “Ho- During the annual Historie Garden 
tels and Motels in the Washington Week, April 18 25, many private homes 
Area,” and “Where to Eat.” and gardens will be opened to visitors 
for a small fee, and the money so 
FOR MUSIC LOVERS. The 1959 raised will be devoted to the garden. 
Bayreuth Wagner Festival Plays will The Thoroughgood house was built be- 
run from July 23 to Aug. 25 in 1959, tween 1636 and 1640. If you are in- 
according to the German Tourist Infor- terested, address Historic Garden Week, 
mation Office The operas included Room 3. Mezzanine, Hotel Jefferson, 
will be “The Flying Dutchman.” “Lohen- Riehmond 19, Va. 
grin.” “The Master Singers of Nurem- 
berg,” “Parsifal”” and “Tristan and @REGON BIRTHDAY PARTY. 
Isolde.” The 1958 Festival drew 50,000 Oregon is having its biggest birthday 
Visitors, party in 1959 to celebrate 100 years 


of statehood. Pageants, regattas, festi- 
"ANNO NEUN.” This year marks vals, carnivals, roundups. shows, con- 


the 150th anniversary of a famous event — tests, concerts, and dramas will crowd 
in Austria’s province of Tyrol. In 1809, the calendar in many communities. In 
Andreas Hofer, a peasant-innkeeper, Portland, the Oregon Centennial Ex- 
struck the first blow in Europe against position will extend through Sept. 17. 


the tyranny of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Hofer died before a firing squad, to DATA ON FRANCE. A full-color 





become a national here. In Innsbruck, brochure, France, depicting aspects of 
capital of this “Land of the Mountains,” life in that country, with a keyed map 
and elsewhere, there will be = stirring ind suggested itineraries. also a book- | 
observances in remembrance of “Anno let of information, The Kev for Your 
Neun” (Year Nine), as it is known. On Trip to France, will be sent (one copy 


Aug. 13 there will be a great Hofer of each) upon request to the French 

drama in the Innsbruck theatre. Government Tourist Office, 610 Fifth 
Ave. New York 20, N.Y. 

ATOMIUM STANDS. The Atomi- 

um, 320-foot-hich theme structure of FOR THE 350th. A 350th anniver- 


the 1958 Worlds Fair in’ Brussels sary folder on Bermuda, containing 
Belgium, continues its displays of th: maps, pictures, a calendar of events, and 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. In six data on places of interest, will be sent 
months, it was visited by 1.800000 per- (one copy to a teacher) by the Ber- 
sons. The restaurant in the uppermost muda Trade Development Board, 620 
sphere is still in operation. Fifth Awe. New York 20, N.Y. 





TEACHERS who decide to travel to any of the places mentioned in 
this department are invited to write to us for further details, unless 
an address is given. We will forward requests. Send them to: 
Trips and Tours, The Instructor, Dansville, V.Y. Readers will be 


interested in announcements of The Instructor Teacher Travel Service 





(page 72) and tours sponsored by The Instructor (page 
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June 15 - July 18 


GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE 


with emphasis on 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
July 20 - August 22 


More than 1.000 courses 


ADVANCED STUDY, PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES, 


and WORKSHOPS 


Facilities of highest quality 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH 


Music, lectures, plays, museums 


tennis, swimming, fishing 


RECREATION— 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session 
9/14 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 









Offers a wide variety of courses in the fo 
graduate levels 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCE 


Six semester hours credit may be ear 


For additional in 





- 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


ng areas bo the undergracuate and 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
ENGINEERING 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


A WORKSHOP IN SPEECH 


n each of the five-week se 


FIRST TERM—JUNE 8 to JULY I! SECOND ence setae 13 to AUGUST 15 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, BRADLEY. UNIVERSITY, Dept. |, PEORIA, ILL. 
' 





A carefully se 


UNIVERSITY or 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
JULY 1 — AUG. 6 SALTILLO 


MEXICO 


Thirteenth INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
SESSION for elementary and high school 
teachers. Conversation with individual 
tutor. Spanish lectures repeated in English 
at another hour. Vacation aftractions. 
Pleasant mountain climate. Room and 
board in hotel or homes. 


All-expense plans. Credits accepted in U. S. 
Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of enrollments) 






Quickly, 
and 24 en 
or club. 
and full i 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Groduote and Undergraduate Courses 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES « MUSIC + COMMERCE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION « MANY barpenaneratyg 


ted and ex teachers. While 


Two summer sessions * Write tedey for bulletin and dares 
Director of Summer Sessic DePaul University, Ct 








Par owuns Pictures 


ats Two Excellent Color Films 
\ 3, .&/ on Hawaii for Elementary 
q ~ 
1 Social Studies. 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—THEIR ORIGIN 
AND NATURE TODAY 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—THE 
CHIEF INDUSTRIES 
Each film 10 minutes, $100.00 


Ask your Audio-Visual Department 
or Film Source to Preview Them 


PAT DOWLING PICTURES 


1056 So. Robertson Bivd. Los Angeles 35, Cal. 
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Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a Year-Around Seller! 


No 


sily sold for $1 per | 24 
pes. Generous profits for vour class 
exXDe I t ne ary | 


format 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS Schoo! iv., ‘154 76thSt., Chicago 19 
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FOR INFORMATION 


aT 


vyrew 


State i{ ide 


* 


aa", 


A Golden Opportunity for you in the Golden State 


W hen it comes to colo 


Siipnne) 


sessions of the University of California 


. the 


OUTDO T 


BRITE-LINE MARKER 


~ 
e ) 


sn Lancto dat 


x 


CADO-M pr peng a 


r sik des 


story- 
e liate 
e, 
; urple 
black. 


inge, 


, ye ow, 


8 Brite- 
packed 


7 ido-» ar ke rs o7 
» of each color 
tal clear jewel cases. 

At school 


stores. 


lso a lable. 


na art 


full color and latest edition 
Dept. I 4 


CUSHMAN €& DENISON 


Carlstadt, New Jersey 


te to 
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nakers of Flo-master 


Fi mst Ips for the 


Classroom 


RECOMMENDED BY 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Associate Professor of Education, 
Department of Communications Arts, 
New York University 


ADVENTURE IN WORDS—4 strips; 
color; produced by Filmstrip House, 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17; 
$20 per set; $6 single strip. 

ip of words, 
ana impor 


woras 


this 


arn how 
und used. In 


luction 


AUSTRALIA, INDONESIA, AND 
rHE PHILIPPINES—7 strips; color; 
produced by The Jam Handy Organ- 
ization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
ll: $36.50 per set; $5.75 single 
strip. 


} 
world, 


CENTRAL AMERICA—8 
color; with audio-visual kit; 
available from Filmstrip Distributors, 
Box 397, Sierra Madre, Calif.; $6 
single strip; $55 for complete kit in- 
cluding 33 1/3 rpm record. 


THIS 


strips; 


Is 


pply well photo- 


Guatemala, El 


Costa 


GRAMMAR—% strips; 
produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Ine., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, IIL; $48 per 
set; 86 single 


BEGINNING 


color; 


strip. 


fifth 
gramm: 
; 


uM woras 
duction to 
ion, 
children are 
punctuation irks 
ver- 


intended to 


writing con 


es are 


For handy 
on 3” x 3” 


reference, 
ecards and file alphabetically. 


] 
ana 


answers, and to 
research. They can 


needs of both 


stimulate questions 
suggest projects and 
be adapted to the 


and rapid learners. 


slow 


BIRD STUDY—-S5 strips; color; pro- 
duced by Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Ine., 1345 Diversey Pkwy.. 
Chieago 14; $27 per set; $6 single 

strip. 
little knowledge about the 
around us adds enjoyment to ev- 
life. Basic information is pro- 
Looking at Birds,” “Nests and 
Birds, Beaks and Feet of 
‘Feathers and Flight of Birds,” 
Birds Drawings 


Idren rec 


Even a 
birds 
eryday 


vide d by 


i<rams heip ch ognize 


their and migra- 
n habits 


through 8. and tor 


sting, 


COl1OT, Mme 


For St nee Classes in grades 


nature study and 
p groups 
CANADIAN FILMSTRIPS—3 strips; 
produced by National Film 
Board of Canada; available from 
Stanley Bowmar Co., 12 Cleveland 
St., Valhalla, N.Y.; $5 per strip. 


color; 


Lawre nce 
significance 

the Low 
Lowlands,” and 


Power” provide a wealth of 
rmation 


and activiti 


Manuals 


about 1 land people, 


section ol 
strip 


iphy and 


sive 
SOK ia] 
ipper grades 
FUNDAMENTALS OF LANGUAGE 
ARTS— strips; color; produced by 
Eve Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer 
Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y.; $25 per set; 
$4 single strip. 
materials in the sub- 
studies, literature, 


Drawing 
je ct are; 
this series 


history, and strips of 


iences to evoke dis- 
Pupils are en- 
titles for 


selec- 


comment 
| appropriat 
r strips, 


] 
agescriptive ad 


pectives 
pupils are supposed 
I PI 


to give yunts of historic places, 


famous n history, or lit- 


erature 


LIFE LONG ACO—6 strips; color; 
produced by Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Ine., By Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14; 2.40 per set; $6 sin- 
gle strip. 

a keen 
life 
ites in- 


found 


Today’s young scientists have 


the 


This series 


interest in various torms of on 


this planet coording 
form 


how man has 
nees ol life 


ative years 
j 


ation about 
during 


We see 


how to 


recorded evide 
the 
how 


trace 


prehistoric fort 


ls have enn identified ; 


f 
TOSSI 


the development of plants and 


what the “coal forests” 
the 
mean to us today, and something of the 
that fossils tell. The 


especially useful in grades 


animals 


that were formed during coal age 


material is 
5 through 9, 


stories 


and will help clarify text study, or pre- 


pare for museum visits and field trips. 


paste these reviews 








They guarantee delivery in one com- 
plete shipment (no 0/p or 0/s items to 
waste your allotment). 


They provide free shipment (no extra 
charges to plague you). 

They offer books that wear better and 
last longer in their rugged, washable, 
colorful Cadmus bindings. 





They present a wide variety of won- 


-. i 
Heres how 
derful new books for 1959: 


. i oe 65 new Cadmus Books for elementary grades 
LUES | OU ie is 5 new American Landmark books in Cadmus 
' le / a bindings 
= ; 





3 new World Landmark books in Cadmus bindings 
5 new Allabout books in Cadmus bindings 






Fy and the fabulous, entirely new 

110) c 0) . ey 10 volumes of Through Golden Windows library 
, ie | for elementary grades that can be bought in sets, or as 
fa single volumes, at $3.45 per volume. The finest library 
ever created . 10 magnificent, colorful volumes. 
3,472 big pages (614"” x9 1,798 wonderful illus- 
trations by 205 famous artists. 1,083 two-color pic- 
Your tures and 715 pictures in full color. 644 features, in- 
/ cluding over 50 complete books. Handsomely bound 
in linen-grained Pyroxalin-impregnated cloth, litho- 
oI iphe d in full color and star ped in 23 karat gold 
With head and foot bands of Mercerized silk. Send 

for full tior 





allotment 

ollar with © 
CADMUS 
BOOKS 


a 


ee aie nai 





USE THIS COUPON. 
MAIL IT TODAY. 
E. M. HALE AND COMPANY T 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


< 4 





ems eae eee 


Sai 
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o "T .% 
ims 
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eee 
? 
‘oie 
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Pes 







City ‘ : , Zone State 
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<(=USTEN AND LEARN How Your Pension 


complete phonics teaching set 


_ Sebi taeonerseeten iS Taxed 





JOSEPH ARKIN, C.P.A. 


nteresting and 
» process of teach- ’ , _ . 

’ ' . : , co HWE pl nt met a | ixing ere are tv im} on exccep- 

dren's . ’ . / i ; . : ‘ so ata 
“rs is paid part 
on to be 
primarily | d on the “3 rule.” ceived in the fir | vears will 
SET INCLUDES: ande > current method is b st x- ‘ ial o1 * total amount ol 


nsion con- 


struc 


3 unbreakable records ntax- 

: tay returt e illustration below a ntil they equ: » amount 

25 page, 12 x 18 Teacher's Manual yay : ar ‘ bem f thi ntributior aid in by the 

Turn-a-Word wheel werd chert x peetinag oad ; owns fter which all benefits 
SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE “pai y ees Pankae” 

Perforated strips bet } wit n annual pen- the entire pension) are fully tax- 

ing letter groups of letters complete set $21.95 rs lasmente mad able each wi r. Persons who fall 


» Part II 


3 phonics books 


forms words by match- 


t | n tu! ! inted to nto this cat ory are to ust 
ACHIEVEMENT AWARD PINS | tehedake Be 
Gold- cunpeell Durable Roller Safety Catch in aenneens te 


wend Per " (Gili $1 -00 : lly tl amount ol I received in the rst three vears 
<Q) eae tributions = | 1 into tl pensior ' n does not equal 
na s any ¢ nds or distril ! ( 1 the pension contributions 
ES / Parrino=e i. ae — - . ‘ ; _ _ MUO! 
a) AN tions 1 i 1 St aq to o and hence the excep- 
, 7 or A pension p1 to January tion does not apply 
: af yea SSS py 


v , . ; — : 
08P261 ‘oe 12P451 o8P251 03P051 954 1! t subtract from wu her I pro ions of the 


schools for over 50 years 


EC KLEY/ ARDY supplier to the nation's 


FreetoWRITERS oe eiee 2 
grey a book a | y 


t4 yalties, nae 
; ‘ . 


THOUGHTS SPS Write Dope 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 
FLOW FREELY | 
) MASTER LIQUID 


MARSH 7 CLASSROOM DUPLICATOR 
NT PEN Does your homework 


in MINUTES! 


©) 
unt of a 
s will re- 


as long 





for pen, ink supply, 
2 extra points *32° 


ind decis ions 
state of flux and 
’ ey to check with 
of Internal aes nue 
questions on 

s any doubt. 





stores, r write 
Shedule L—INCOME FROM PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES (See instructions, page 13) T 
| Pert t—Gonerst Mule és on i 
| : TT 5 UNIGENT 4 Account cessieed tie vars 5 2000, 00 

' 

| nrc to be ex ‘ by ine 3) j 
= ' jt «2 | & tectibentiemsdttan 40h : | 00 
i if 3 ~ y | . od by line . , 4 >, T 
| 


MARSH STENCIL,96MARSH BLOG.| MASTER ADDRESSER CO. Se Re St 8 Sas ae Se eS ee Se 





BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
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WORLD books make learning fun 


EXPLORING SCIENCE 


By JonatHan N. Leonarp 
Illustrated by Louis Darling 
and I. N. Steinberg 


A brilliantly written, comprehensive 
survey of the world of science and 
man’s scientific achievements, by the 
Science Editor of Time magazine 
With 140 illustrations, over 70 in 
color. A Rainbow Book 


Ages lJ up. $4.95 


FIRST UNDER THE 
NORTH POLE 
The Voyage of the Nautilus 


By CoMMANDER 
WiiiiaM R. Anperson, U.S.N. 


Illustrated with photographs, and 
with drawings by John Teppich 


The dramatic story of Operation Sun- 
shine and what happened to the 
brave crew of the during 
the historic voyage under the North 
Pole, written especially for young 
people by Commander Anderson him- 
self. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


Nautilus 


INDIANS 


Written and illustrated 
by Epwin Tunis 
A treasure house of a book which 
presents every aspect of Indian life 
before the white man’s arrival. Lively 
text with more than 230 drawings 
Ages 12 up. $4.95 
ALL BOUND IN CLOTH 
Send for complete catalog of 
children's books 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 























MAN 


in the 


UNIVERSE 


An Exciting New Way to 
Teach Youngsters About 
the Wonderful World of Space 


Your students will be fascinated by this 
crystal-clear guide to the mysteries of space. 

Every planet in our Solar System is shown 
in full color and drawn to scale in relation to 
Earth. Facing descriptions include facts about 
its composition, temperature, size, surface, 
gravity, distance from the Sun, speed of 
travel and probabie atmospheric conditions. 
A tabular resume gives important data about 
each planet and its satellite. Written by 
Michael Stoiko and Donald Cox, 
satellite experts and authors of the best- 
selling Spocepower. lilustrated by N. Stanilla, 
one of the natior’s foremost space artists. 


prominent 


Students will refer to Man in the Universe 
constantly—as an answer to their questions 
and for additional reading 
in school. 

Subjects included: 
The Universe, The Milky 
Way Galaxy, Sun Systems, 
The Planetary System, 
Asteroids, Comets, Auro- 
ras, Earth and much more. 

Only $2.95 
at all bookstores 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. . 
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We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. 
Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Specialize in New York Sta 
Traveling Representative Established 1874 








Looking Forward 
to Retirement ? 


—— for retirement is as impor- 
tant as preparation for a career if one 
is to make the most of the golden years. 
Now, for a limited time, a free copy of a 
manual that usually sells for $1.00 is be- 
ing offered only to readers of THe 
Instructor who are nearing retirement. For 
your copy, send a post card with your full 
mame and address, referring to THe 
Instructor and asking for a free copy of 
the SCA Preretirement Manual. Mail your 
card to Joy Elmer Morgan, President, 
Senior Citizens of America, 1129 Vermont 
Avenue Northwest, Washington 5, D.C. 





Teacher's Helper—tThe 
TELEPHONE 


page 10) 


(Co ntinued from 


prepared the mother. The faith 
built by that one phone call was 
immeasurable. 

This is 
true. But 


posed ol 


it is 
com- 


one isolated case, 


your ¢ lassrov mm is 


some thirty “isolated” 


cases. The use of the tel phone alt 
the current moment may do such 
wonders for one of them. 


TO COMMEND GOOD WORK 


Jane is like so many children in 
She 
productive, you 
and her le 
you. she represents 
child.” To her 
Jane.” 

The mother 
dren and one 


and 
appreciate « het 
but to 
“average 


your classes is interested 


striving ‘arning, 
an 
mother she is “my 
has two older chil- 
younger than Jane. 
Che boy in fifth ¢ is a behavior 
probl m. The school is forever call- 
for conferences concerning 
her She wants to 
Jane is doing; but she from 
contact many with the 
A call from Jane’s teacher, 
her that Jane 
will 


rade 


ing her 


son know how 
IS Wary 
one too 
school 
reassuring is doing 
satisfactory work. 
to her than all the 


years. 


mean 
P.'] meetings 
Jane’s teacher 
called her to commend and not to 
complain! This mother will stand 
behind Jane's teacher in 


more 


in sever. il 


solidly 


the future. 
TO KEEP IN TOUCH 

The telephone stands pleading to 
become your greatest press agent 
use it! When a child is out more 
than two days, use the phone to 
find out why, and then send home 
missed work. When behavior is sud- 
denly altered, use the phone to find 
out why. When learning is not 
progressing as it should, use the 
phone to speed up a _ reaction. 
When behavior has improved, use 
the phone to strengthen the com- 
mendation the child will meet at 
home. Inside of a month you'll be 
saving, “Thank you, Mr. Bell!” 








CLINE Teachers Agency 


East Lansing, Michigan 
Teachers Needed Across the Nation 
$3000 to $9000 - Write us today 








BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


| Nation wide service; placements In teaching and ad- 
ministration. 


Established 1925, 


516 N. Charles St Baltimore .1, Md | 


Write, telling us about yourself. 
W. K. Yocum, Mgr., Member N.A.T.A. 





and over again. Absolutely 


economical. 


—<6*"\ 





\ Remember to keep a supply 
\ of handy STIK-TACKS in 
* your desk too .... they 
do the work of tacks 
glue—without 


We 


also 
and 
the damage 
and muss! Still $1.00 for 


328 discs (four folders). 


* The above are distributed in Canada by 
Reeves & Son (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 
10. 


Pe e®ee eee ee eee ee ee eee 


safe 





Teachers Earn More | 
-in CALIFORNIA! 


e HIGHER INCOME 
e MORE SECURITY 
e MILDER CLIMATE 


e IDEAL TEACHING 
CONDITIONS 








California needs 
teachers experi- 
enced or not. 


\feochers offen 











teachers often 
start from $5, 
up. Potential of 
$8,000. FREE in- 
formation about 
certification. 







Individual attention 





KEMP No registration fee 
AGE NCY Complete coverage 


Since 1909 
Dept. B, 681 Market St., 





San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Member-N.A.T. A. 


P.0. BOX 4035, ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


ADHESIVE ON BOTH SIDES 
-PERFECT FOR "PIN-UPS”! 


Made especially for busy teachers, Base-Tape is the new, modern 
way to put up decorations, charts, pictures .... sticks to all sur- 
faces (except the fingers) and will not harm papers or back- 
ground. You may remove Base-Tape instantly and use it over 


too (no sharp points) and 


1200 inches in a convenient dispenser package only 
$1.00. Order through your school supplier or this coupon. 


' 

STIK-TACK COMPANY* 1 
890 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
] Please send rolls of Base Tape ' 
D $1.00 ea. : 
Please send packs of Stik-tack ' 
(328 dises to pkg.) $1.00 ea. ; 

' 

Name t 
y 

' 

Street 3 
' 

City Zone State ; 
' 

School t 
J 










POSSSOSSSSSES8SS 8828S 8808808888295 









Efficient, reliabie 
and personalized 
service for te + hers 


ANATIONAL SERVICE - 
and schools. Under 


ALBERT direct Albe sy 


Teachers Agency agement lor three 
Original Albort—Since 10s 8°NCTAt 






37 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 3, 


ns 
Member oy “| 








COME TEACH IN ALASKA 


for information write to 
Commissioner of Education 


Juneau Box 1841 


Alaska 








it PAYS TO 


a or 
POCKY IVT TFACHERS 





AGENCY 





SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


mB@aZm 
~“met 


410 GUARANTY BANK BLDG, DENVER, COLO. 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


50S Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash. 
SALARIES of TEACHERS are BEST in the WEST. For particu- 
lars about teaching opportunities in the FAR WEST, write at once. 
FREE registration—Mention The INSTRUCTOR 


Cc. J. Cooil, Mgr. 


For excellent salaries and West 
is the Best. We cover all Western States 
and Alaska. FREE ENROLLMENT 
Member National Assn. Teachers’ Avencie 


positions, 





CLINTON 


Cc. R. COZZENS, Mor. 
Member 


N.A.T.A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 


H U fF Member N.A.T.A. 
4 


4 years’ Placement Service 


38th Year 





Western States-Alaska at $4000-6000 


Serving the 


THE 





TEACHERS’ 
If it is a position in the Midwest, 
Alaska, we can find it for you. 
70% South 


Opportunities unlimited. Reg 
Western Certification Booklet with Free Life Membership! 


Bouider Teachers Exchange, °°’: onert 


INSTRUCTOR, 


AGENCY 

West or 
Enroll now. 
Clinton, lowa 


Fourth Street 





WESTERN STATES, ALASKA, HAWAII, 


FOREIGN. 
ister Now! 


{pril 1959 


ENROLL WITH 





Spring is here 
with these books 


from LITTLE, BROWN 





Here is Pablo, watching Spring 


PABLO PAINTS A PICTURE 


ADVEN 


lla Holt 


ONG IS BORN 
e and Ferrin Fraser 
Nora Unwin 


»,«¢ 
up. $2.50 


SWING ME, SWING TREE 
by Marcia Marks 
Ile at } David Berger 
Colorful book about swing 4up 
THE LITTLE HORSE 
THAT RACED A TRAIN 
by Wilma Pitchford Hays 
y Wesley Dens 
7-11. $2.75 
ANCY’S WITCH 
tilie Warren McLeod 
d by Lisl Weil 
n ghost story 
wok. 7-11. $3.00 
ELEPHANT FOR RENT 
lle Chaplan 
d by Don Sibley 
ing boy's story. 8-12. $3.00 
TREE HOUSE ISLAND 
by Scott Corbett 


i by Gordon Hansen 


A mystery. An Atlantic Book. 8-12. $3.00 


THE SECRET HORSE 
by Marion Holland 


Slimetrated ’ 
lustrated by the auth 


Different horse ry. 913 $3.00 


ANDY AND THE GOPHER 
»y Audrey McKim 
Illustrated by Ronni Solbert 


Uncommon animal story. 8-11. $2.75 


All books clothbound and Smyth sewn 


Ask your supplier to show them to you 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
BOSTON 
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Aye Appreciation 


BALLOONS 


Painted by Eliane, 7 years old 


MAUDE MULLER 


Chairman wi 


caught the spirit of the subject 


ich is one of the first things we 
am look for in appraising a pictorial 
expression 

attention to 


itrinsic charm of the painting. 


Let us now turn our 
she the ir 
Eliane counts noses by putting lit- 
tle white dots on them. She paints 
her baskets so that they suggest a 
with 


arents 


woven texture, some color 


spots, others with waves of color 
This adds an awareness of texture 
and solidity which makes an inter- 
esting contrast to the lightness ol 
the atmosphere 
Amazing 
} 


technical 


She n 


too is her grasp of the 
balloon 
shroud, 


aspects ol the 
wakes much of the 
more pattern 
painting. One 


which she uses to add 
interest to the 


keen per epuion 


must 
admire het 
Elian S greatest 


Possibly artistic 


achievement is the simplicity with 
which she handles her figures on 
ground. Notice 
lines and dark masses she has 


“filled 


some 


par- 
ist a part of the the with what sim- 
elebratiotr pk 

had seen and all her figures looking up, 
a cup 
attempt 


with wond . like 
If on 


limMpres- 


i vivid 
| the baskets 


were to to classi- 
balloons, fy this compositionally it 
to fit into the tradi- 
tional pyramidal, vertical, or hori- 
It is rather like 
illover pattern ol cloth. A happi- 
ss the figures in the foreg 
ewok by the way the light 


the little 


picture 
es her great would be hard 
rather than 


balloon zontal orn 
rround 


upturned laces, 
ing a feeling of sunlight 

‘Balloons” is a real achievement 
ven-year-old girl. She han- 
dles this 1 


comphi cated 
the re kle SS ideeaden 


ior a se 
theme with 
youth She 
sustains the excitement 

throughout, 


stinct for design lor, and move- 


with intuitive in- 
asion, even 


in whi h 


it like ban- 
THE THURSDAY ACADEMY 
. when the 


Eliane 
Ac ademy, a 


sideways On Thursday ( jeud: 
«il hie ve ™M hools in fk rance ar4rt closed. 
ittends the Thursday 


diminishing per- famous children’s art school in 
her balloon. Here Paris 
riangles of the Paper, paint, and 


ipward contribute 


brushes are 
provided and the children can ex- 
sensation press their ideas and emotions with 
freedom They 
irom a young 
Arno Stern. A sev- 
enteen-year-old art student at the 


World War II, Mr. 


spent the war years in Swit- 


vement is an il- complete receive 
not intended 


of many-legged 


by guidance sensitive 
teacher named 
ovin toward the 
banners or penna beginning of 
stern 
zerland doing Red Cross work with 
sideways move-_ children. After the war he began 
left to right instructing children in France. 

tion of acciden- In 1949 he set up the Thursday 
rooms. Now in 
larger d’ Art 
Enfantin et d’Education Artistique 
has many activities. 


(ferent colors making 
heads. The 
yute to the 
oving from 


clouds, too, 


a combina 
which a more Academy in two 
might 

a sense of movement in 

definitely 


sophisti- 


consciously use quarters the Centre 


Lhe pl ture has 


1 1959 


| 








NATIONAL 
LIBRARY 
WEEK 


APRIL 12-18 
1959 


NOTE: You can support 
this worth-while week by 
cutting out the above 
book-back strip and post- 
bulletin 


board. Have your pupils 


ing it on your 


create bookmarks of their 
own design as part of the 
observance of this week. 





Reviews of new Records 


D you heave a sigh of relief 

when your music supervisor of- 
fers to start a rhythm band with 
your kindergarten? Unless you are 
fairly capable at the piano, it’s no 
wonder you preter another to tackle 
the job. Perhaps one of the hard- 
est tasks for anyone, specialist or 
not, is to find a recording suitable 
for the very first stages of a rhythm 
band. Most records turn out to be 
either too fast, too slow, too change- 
able, or too complicated for tots 
just beginning. The periect answer 
is found in Basic Rhythms, Series 
One of the Honor Your Partner 
Record 101, 33% or 
, from Square Dance 


set of albums 
78 rpm, $5.65 
Associates, 33 South Grove Street, 
Freeport, L.1., New York. 

Side A concerns itself with fitting 
either real or make-believe intru- 
ments to “The Minute Man 
March,” which proves to be abso- 
lute in simplicity for little folk. The 
bass drum, tom-tom, triangle, cym- 
bals, kazoo, wood bloc ks, and even 
the flag bearer are given the op- 
portunity to play a rhythmic pat- 
tern alone. The next section puts 
them together, and the third pro- 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


vides the music without rhythmic 
accompaniment. 

Side B will fill classroom 
with some of the most relaxed mu- 
sic you ever heard. I defy anyone 
to walk out of step to “Swannee 
River” or “Little Brown Jug.” Or, 
to talk without enjoying the activi- 
ty! The same tunes can be used for 
slow or fast skipping, or the basic 
schottische step. Another band is 
perfect for spooky witches, ele- 
phants, or other walking. 
Other bands encourage spring 
dances and bird interpretations. 
No high-toned music here for the 
ivory-tower musician; rather, a 
really “basic Basic” that will hon- 
estly work with small fry. 

Don’t miss this, and while order- 
ing include another $5.65 to get 
Record 102. You will find the 
same jolly kind of “fun” music, 
suitable for running, trotting, leap- 
ing, jumping, galloping, making 
snowballs or ice skating (in season 
rhree party games are: “Pop Goes 
the Weasel,” “Skip to My Lou,” 
and “Hippity Hop to the Candy 
Shop.” And here’s a final treat— 
music lor rope skipping and calis- 


your 


heavy 


thenics. No spoken directions will 
annoy you, and you can make the 
most of many creative ideas and 
situations. And, don’t be surprised 
if the fifth- and sixth-grade teach- 
ers want to borrow these to wake 
up a sleepy class (and teacher) 
some rainy Monday morning! 
Speaking of fifth- and sixth- 
grade teachers, do they complain 
that the boys contribute little to 
classroom singing? Or, do they feel 
that the class as a whole sings in a 
listless or what’s-the-use manner? 
Could be that the repertoire they re 
being offered is pretty airy-fairy 
stuff for today’s sophisticated big 
children. See they react to 
hearing Leonard Warren sing, 
“Home on the Range,’ “On the 
Road to Mandalay,” or “Old Man 
River” on Rolling Down to Rio 
RCA Victor, LM 2206, 33/5 rpm, 
$4.98). Of the fifteen songs so ex- 
pertly and dramatically presented 
by Mr. Warren, five or six are fa- 
miliar. You'll be sure to get a hearty 
laugh from asking why fis rendi- 
tion is better than theirs, but after 
the laughter has died down your 
class should discuss the fact that 
each song is done with feeling, that 
each word is clear, and that each 


how 


type of song sets a mood. 

Eight of the selections are set- 
tings of poems by Kipling, and I 
suggest that your class would be 
spellbound on hearing “Danny 
Deever’ if you read the poem first 
or provide some background. You 
will have to solve for yourself the 
problem of the word “beer” in one 
of the verses. If you know your 


community or class can’t take it, 
choose another selection. This re- 
cording is a good chance for chil- 
dren to hear a fine baritone voice 
singing something within the realm 
of their comprehension, and ou/ of 
the field of grand opera, which 
difficult to “sell” to youngsters at 
this age. 

Have you ever wished that son 
child psychologist with both feet 
on the ground retell 
tales so that they weren t quite so 
involved, sO bloody and gory, and 
yet retain their 
The Story Princess has done so, and 
in addition has 
superb storytelling technique with 


Ss 


would fairy 


" 1 9 ] 
originai appeal? 


punctuated her 


very clever, appealing, and original 
songs. Her retelling is neither above 
the heads of the kindergarten set 
nor below the fifth- 
grade groups. Few storytellers can 
hold the interest of a large 
on a record, and too 
records attempt to liven up the at- 
mosphere with too frequent and 
outlandish sound 
of the kind can be found in Six 


interests ol 


croup 


many such 


effects 


Fairy Tales (CLP 3006, 33 
rpm, $3.98). Order direct from 
Cadence Records, 119 W. 57th 


Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following: Children’s Reading Service, 
1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 
N.Y. (request free catalogue on schoel 
letterhead); Children’s Music Center, 
2858 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6, 
(eatalogue $.50, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers). 
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ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD 


FOR GRADES 1-9 DR. C. NEWTON STOKES, Coordinator 
out-of-school activities. This is in 
contrast to the traditional approach 
in which the child memorizes rules 
and methods that are frequently 
meaningless to him, Thus, from 
extensive research and experiment- 
ation, the authors of ARITHME- 
TIC IN MY WORLD have pro- 
duced a completely unified series 
of books, workbooks and teachers 
editions for every level. 


The children illustrated on this 
page point out one of the basic 
principles of teaching arithmetic 
found in the ARITHMETIC IN 
MY WORLD series — the rela- 
tionship between the social and 
intellectual growth of the child. 
Dr. Stokes and his ten colleagues 
have recognized the fact that a 
child learns faster when his class- 
room study is correlated with his 








For further information, write the Allyn and Bacon office that serves your state. 
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Francoise 

JEANNE-MARIE 
AT THE FAIR 

i is. by t 
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VESNADIC 


Leo Politi 


SAINT FRANCIS AND 
THE ANIMALS 


Elisabeth Macintyre 
JANE LIKES PICTURES 
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Alice E. Goudey 
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{ ’ I \ enne Ada 
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Evelyn Stefansson 
HERE IS ALASKA 


LATE 


I 
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Alice Dalgliesh 
AMERICA BEGINS 


14 


YOUNG AMERICA'S 
COOK BOOK 


PLETELY REVISED AND |! 


Alfred P. Morgan 
AQUARIUM BOOK 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Drawings and phot Newly re- 

i yn keeping 


,and frogs, 


23.00 


Jules Verne 


MICHAEL STROGOFF 
TI] by N. C. Wyeth. A splendid 
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Books 


for Children 


REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


Alvin R. Tresselt’s new picture book, 
The Frog in the Well (Lothrop; 
$2.75), beautifully illustrated by Reger 
Duvoisin, is has a bit 
books. A 
lived in a well. Sud- 
md the 
rest of the 


charming, and 
story than most of his 


had 


the 


more 
ulwavs 
well 
hopped off to see 
like. He 
that he 
Ages 4-8. 


frog 


ran dry, frog 
what the 


found so many in- 


dk nly 


world was 


teresting things never went 


back to his well. 


Children were enthusiastic und with 


od eason—over Space Ship under 
ipple Tree 
years ag In the story 
from Mars 
Marty 


Ship 


that ippre ured several 
Marty, a little 
friend of 
The 


ipple 


bev becomes a 


Eddi 


Space 


ippears izain in 
Returns to the 
Louis 


this 


ind illustrated by 
Macmillan: $2.50), 
a newly designed space ship 
to tour the U.S.A. in four days. Thank 
secret power, Z7Z, he is able to 


exciting ad- 


Tree, written 
Slobodkin 


time with 


to his 
and have numerous 


which Eddie 


do it 
entures in shares. 


If you remember that charming 


ola tew vears ago, Sauce 

Macmillan: $3.00), 
vhat to expect The 
Holiday b the au- 
When his mother 
Pelle-Goran, who had been a 
ir-old, be« 
The 


mother 


Swedish story 
pan Journey you 
will know 
Spettecake 


ther, Edith Unnerstad 


irom 


sume 


was hurt 
good 
ind bothersome 
to make 

with 


little five-ve ime cross 
doctor promised 
vell if he 
grandmother and 
It turned out 


His 
cot the 


his would 


his 


the doctor a 


stay bring 
spettecake 
fine holiday mother re- 
covered, and the cake. 


Excellent for reading aloud to a mixed 


to be i 
doctor 
group of eight- or nine-year-olds, 

Among the books of 
there are two that seem rather unusual. 
Research Ideas for Young Scientists 
Whittlesey House; $3.00), by George 
illustrated by John 
book to start 
They 


answers to all kinds of questions 


many science, 


turr. leppic h, is 
young ss i- 

find the 
“How 
can be covered on a gallon 


“What is the 


carried?” 


an excellent 


entists searching. can 
many miles 
in the family car?’ 


that 


ol gas 
sound ean be 
ind so on There 
fields of 


tion there is 


distance 
are experiments in 
science. At the end of 
a list of books for 


the Ages 


many 
each se 
subject. 


further reading on 


10 and up 


A large handsome book illustrated in 
three colors, Science Album, by Gerald 


M. Straight, illustrated by Hilda Simon 
Hart; $4.75 
things: brief biographies of 


. is an anthology of many 
scientists, 
experiments, science articles, amazing 
facts, science humor, and perhaps the 
most fun of all, science quizzes in all 
fields Children will be fas- 
cinated by book; adults will be 


Ages 8 and up. 


ot science 
this 


too. 


What could be more springlike than 
The Independent Bluebird by 
illustrations by 
The story is 


Luey 
with Louis 
Darling (Merrow; $2.50 
about a bold 
out of the nest 
adventures in learning to fly and pro- 
tect himself. He was a bit timid about 


Gallup 
young bluebird, pushed 


a bit too soon, and his 


and barely managed to sur- 
But finally he flew off for the 
Lovely soft black-and-white pic 
Ages 8-12. 


migrating 
Vive 
South. 


tures. 


Another interesting collection of folk 
tales is Japanese Children’s Favorite 
Sakade and 

Kurosaki 


I'wenty of 


Stories edited by Florence 
illustrated by Yoshisuke 
Charles E. Tuttle; $3.5 

best 
illustrations 
“The 
our children will know from other col- 
It is collee- 
and will fit in nicely with both a 
the 


stories 
these, 
Sp iTrrow _ 


loved children’s 


Japan's 


with Some otf 


gay 
such as Pongue-Tied 


lections a Very interesting 
tion 
study of Japan 


story hour and 


Ages 8-12 


children. 
Hastings; 
Adrian, with 
Nic hols, Is a 
The 
composed of easy-to-read short 
the 
and 


word mystery intrigues 

Detective 

$2.75), written by Mary 
Marie ¢ 


nature 


The 


Jonathan Crow. 


illustrations by 
so-called 
book is 


stories 


mvestery story. 


ibout strange happenings 


in meadow woodland. Jonathan 


wisest crow, solves each mys- 


Crow, the 
tery which is a natural phenomenon. 
Children will find the 
informative, and accurate in facts. 


stories amusing, 


Ages 


All of the girls 
will love Magie or Not by 
Eager, illustrated by N. B. 


$2.95 


and most of the boys 

Edward 
Bode« ker 
Harcourt; ), because everything 
in it is right up their alley: 
well, a mystery, and plenty of problems 


a wishing 


to solve. Four children have a wonder- 
ful summer in a_ suburban 
They discover that the 
works if the wish is for other people's 
good They go about being “do-gooders” 
and get into plenty of trouble. Ages 


8-12. 


village. 


wishing well 


See page 83 for addresses of publishers. 
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tale of a 
GET UP, but 


t 


H 


The 


VIKING 
JUN ae OES 


NORMAN THE DOORMAN 
Story and Pictures by DON FREEMAN 
A beguilir r nakes a mobile in his stud 

a renovated k rht’s helmet nd realize b 
reat drean Full-color ives ? ; 


FUTILITY THE TAPIR 
Story and Pictures by 
ROBERTA MOYNIHAN 


\ t 


i. Aen 

THE GROUNDHOG AND HIS 
SHADOW 
by KURT WIESE 
ebruary Mr. Gre 


ind 


Story and Pictures 
I 1 of the every Felt 


old } ha vw. with r 


Wenderfel sictevest iges 4-7 $2.2 


BAMBINO GOES HOME 
Story and Pictures by 
GEORGES SCHREIBER 
th ' x ’ \mer n boy 


t 


G wing’ ¢ t i 


THE LONG-NOSED PRINCESS 
By PRISCILLA HALLOWELL 
Illustrated by Rita Fava 


1A 
A SANTO FOR PASQUALITA 


By ANN NOLAN CLARK 
Illustrated by Mary Villarejo 


ows 1 


THE TENEMENT TREE 
Written and Illustrated by 
A ATE SERED) 


iges 7-1 


CAPTAIN GHOST 
By THELMA HARRINGTON BELL 
Illustrated by Corydon Bell 


hildre 


ke-believe sh 


i 


THEY LIKE YOU BETTER 
By JAMES GARFIELD 
Illustrated by Robert Greiner 
1 | ‘ pted he rns 

ter whe 


Ave - ¢ 


ONE TO MAKE READY 
By ELSPETH BRAGDON 


Illustrated by Lilian Obligado 
iM t at ‘ 


that 


away” t 
pet 


iges 13 $2.75 


AN EDGE OF THE FOREST 
By AGNES SMITH 
Illustrated by Roberta Moynihan 


the fore 


he touche Lge 


THE ROMANCE OF 
CHEMISTRY: From Ancient 
Alchemy to Nuclear Fission 

By KEITH CORDON IRWIN 
Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli 
tory of eat } ¢ , ens attempts 


ransmute ise met to i p to moderr 


Fu t HLS 


THE SPIRITUAL EDUCATION 
OF OUR CHILDREN 
By JESSIE ORTON JONES 


¢ 


help 


world a we the ‘ I a 


Send for complete illustrated catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 








Books 


for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


School Texts 


Teachers and parents of adolescents 
often health 
facts to children of this age in an in- 
teresting and effective manner. On 
Your Own, Book VIII in “Health for 
Better Living Series” by Grace 7 
Hallock and Ross I . Allen 


$2.68), has met this probiem nicely. Be- 


wonder how to present 


(Ginn; 


ginning with a chapter on teen-age prob- 
lems in health, it expands into the realm 
of mental maturity, with comments on 
the “ever growing mind” and interests 
and aptitudes of this age. Particularly 
interesting is the material on emotional 
and social maturity in which sugges- 
tions are made as to ways of handling 
emotions, making compromises, and 
how to take advantage of one’s 
Another chapter 


living in the family, sometimes difficult 


assets, 
interesting discusses 
for adolescents. 

The Community Where You Live. 
by Euphrosyne Georgas (one of the 
Stull-Hatch Series). 
ten by Mary Lusk Pierce, and now ap- 
pears in this new format with the text 


was originally writ- 


completely revised and enlarged. Writ- 


ten at a third-grade level, its contents 
include the many aspects of food, cloth- 
discussed by 
third-grade chil- 


dren learn about the earth and the sun, 


ing, and shelter widely 


groups. In addition, 
the four seasons, how to use maps, how 
people travel, trade, and communicate 
Phe last chapter entitled “Our Country” 
citizenship, what it 


emphasizes good 


is, and how we can become good citi- 
zens. The Teachers Edition gives activ- 
unit, and in- 


ity suggestions for each 


cludes a list of enrichment materials 
which should prove helpful to teachers 


(Allyn & Bacon; $3.32). 


Are you looking fer an attractive 
science series for adoption in 1959-60? 
If so, examine the “Singer Science 
Series” for grades 4, 5, and 6, by 
George Willard Frasier, Helen Dolman 
MacCracken, and Donald Gilmore 
Decker. Discoveries, for fourth grade, 
includes chapters on the earth, the sun 
and the moon, the human body, air, 
plants, energy. and the changing land 
we live on. Experiments, grade five, in- 
cludes several chapters on the earth, the 
world of plants, heat, magnetism and 
electricity, and a very interesting chap- 
ter on animals. The sixth book, Prob- 
lems, is concerned with the atmosphere, 
weather, machines, conservation, the 
universe, and an interesting chapter on 
musical instruments and sounds. There 
are excellent teat her guides for each 
book, with the text in facsimile, and ae- 
tests and suggestions of materi- 


Singer; 


tivities, 
als for each chapter (L. W. 
$2.72, $2.84, $2.96 re pectively) 

In the discussion of plants, a topic 


widely used in intermediate grades, I 
have never happened to have seen any 
emphasis placed on plants that heal 
Plants That Heal. by Millicent E. 
Selsam Morrow Junior Books: $2.50), 
was therefore of great interest to me 
such a 


used by 


as supplementary material for 
unit. It 


the medicine 


discusses the herbs 


men, plant remedies of 
primitive societies, the tonics, the pain 
killers, the fever plants, the laxatives, 
the heart medicine (foxglove), still in 
common use along with the spectacular 
in recent times. The 


illustrated and 


drugs discovered 
strikingly 
will, in my 


material is 
the content opinion, be 


highly absorbing for the middle-grader. 


Professional Books 


All will agree that a sound physical- 
education program is rewarding to the 
child and to the teacher. A Classroom 
Teacher's Guide to Physical Educa- 
tion by C. Eric Pearson, No. 17 of the 
series, “Practical Suggestions for Teach- 
Alice Miel (Bureau of 


ing,” edited by 


Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University: $1.50) presents guides 


to sound program planning through the 
problem-type approach and insists that 
the “classroom teacher holds the key.” 
“Being all things to all children” im- 
poses upon the classroom teacher the 
responsibility of understanding pro- 
gram content, of doing short- and long- 
range planning, of resourcefulness in 
handling the small 
teaching 


with 


problems in the 
situation, and of ae- 
facilities. 


actual 
quaintance 
equipment and supplies. This booklet 


desirable 


discusses each of these responsibilities, 
suggesting seasonal activities, describing 
games and relays, and giving ideas for 
creative effort. Lists of 
equipment and selected reading and ree- 


recommended 


ord suggestions are included. 


“Music is a part of children’s daily 
L. Eileen MeMillan, author 
Children’s 


$4.00). She 


living,” says 
of Guiding Growth in 
Music 


that teachers de velop an 


Ginn; points out 
insight into 
children’s problems through music and 
helps in physical, social, and aesthetic 
development. For the specialist, there 
i teaching 


with 


is a section on methods of 


music, the use of instruments 
singing, and suggestions as 


individual differ- 


children’s 
to how to deal with 
singing. The section devoted 


points out that the feel- 


ences in 
to “Rhythm” 
ing for musical rhythm can be devel- 


oped. As 
children should have “listening adven- 


future consumers of music, 


tures.” There is more to this, says the 
author, than merely patting the child in 
the room with music, and she suggests 
procedures for creating a mood for lis- 
tening. Musical chil- 
dren might be interested are mentioned. 


stories in which 
lrips to community concerts, 
couragement of personal record collee- 
tions are other through which 
children may be guided musically. 


venues 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 


on 3” 


x 5” ecards and file alphabetically. 
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The FIRST BOOK of 





“FIRST BOOKS answer 


need. In simple, clear terms and in few pages 










rae FURST BOOK OF. 


THE 
SOVIET UNION 





great 


the essential facts of a subject are given. The 
discussion is meaty enough for mature read- 
ers and yet simple enough for eight- and 
nine-year-old children to read and under- 
Instructor Magazine 






T WE 
FIRST BOOK of 


SHIPS 


offer more to interest children 


and to stimulate supplementary reading 


than any other group of informational 


books for young people 


Supplied at no extra cost in the 
Watts Guaranteed 
Library Binding 


— guaranteed for satisfactory library service, 


or the book replaced free of charge 


New this Spring: 


The FIRST BOOK of— 


— BASKETBALL 

— COLOR 

— The EARLY SETTLERS 
— FRANCE 

— ITALY 

— MAPS AND GLOBES 
— THE PIONEERS 

— SHIPS 

— The SOVIET UNION 

— WEST GERMANY 


ALL 


ALL 


ALL 
ALL 


ALL | 


ALL 


FRANKLIN WATTS. Ine. 


A Division of the Grolier Society Ine. 


| Fw 
hi \ 
—— New Y ork ps a N, Wis 


575 Lexington Ave. 


and they are: 


in the Watts Guaranteed 


Library Binding 
printed in LARGE 
CLEAR TYPE 


fully illustrated. 


checked and double «checked 


for accuracy, authority, and 
clarity of text. 
7 x 3°, size 
at the net price of only $1.4 


each to Schools and Libraric 


FREE 


Send for new bi-page Dewey 
Classification Catal ot over 
100 FIRS] BOOKS and other 
publications of Franklin Watts 
Ine.. of he Ip to teacher of all 
grade L - ervice coupon in 
this magazine 
neal 
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JACK IN THE BOX-——Grades 1-3 


Children stand with feet apart. The leader says, “Jack in the box,” 
and the children take a full squat with arms folded around the knees as 
if in a box. The leader then calls, “Jack out of the box,” and everyone 

f jumps up and lands on his toes. If the call is given without using the 
OT f 4 word “Jack,” the children must not move. A false move eliminates a 
layer from the game. The leader may try to confuse the children by 


y 
} 
I 
i 


moving at the wrong time, 


EI ¢ i} ¢ N fa ry Sch 00] ONE BOUNCE VOLLEYBALL—Grades 4-6 


game is played and scored as regular volleyball with the following 
MYRTLE MERRITT 
destesane Profescer of Physical a ter service the ball may be hit on fly or after one bounce. 
Education, State University Teachers sall may be hit by any number of players on one side of the net. 
College, Geneseo, New York 
hall out-of-bounds. 
to get serve over net. 


CHASE THE ANIMALS IN THE CORRAL—Grades 1-3 : —* el et ball over the net on a volley. 


7 


after it has bounced more than once. 

with any part of body except the hands and the fore- 
{ ) 

If made by the serving team, side out is called. If a 
receiving team, the serving team scores one point. 


THROW AROUND—Grades 4-6 


umond is used. Players are divided into two teams. 
team stand behind home plate. The catcher holds 
first runner of the team at bat starts for first base 
back to home plate. At the same signal, the 
ball to the first baseman who must tag his base 
ond, and so forth. The bal! must travel the circuit 
yne trip before the runner may be put out. Field 
vack basemen and to recover bad throws or fumbles. 


} 


should be changed often to give everyone practice 
ll of the players on the batting team have had a turn, 
and play continues. A score is made only if the run- 

tting home before the bail does. 
ed players, the ball may need to travel around 


tal of six bases. 





NEW 1959 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


~ 


The new 1959 Collier's Encyclopedia offers a New 
Dimension in planned, progressive expansion based on 
the reference needs and interests of modern readers. 


This new edition combines 427 completely new au- 


: NEW e- thoritative articles with over 900 new illustrations to 


provide the most timely information you can possibly 


DIMENSION IN .% ; ~ get in an encyclopedia. 
| 
ENCYCLOPED AS : fies A total of 1.719 articles have been added or revised. 
' They reveal Alaska as the 49th State; Pope John XXIII 
; ~~ ; . hee as head of the Catholic Church, results of the L.G.Y. and 
a : 2 ve many more such timely subjects. Willy Ley contributes 
ie * a fascinating article on Space Travel. Space Satellites, 
Guided Missiles, Rockets have been completely up-dated 
and expanded again. A new, brilliantly executed se- 
quence of full-color acetate transparencies vividly por- 
Colliers Collier's Collier's : tray the internal structures of the human body. 


Collier's Encyclopedia is recommended by every Educational and 
Library Agency that evaluates encyclopedias. 


~ FREE BOOKLETS: 
in | Colliers Bneydope 


1. Enriching the General Science 
Curriculum 2. Space Satellites 
3. Rockets and Satellites 
WRITE TO: 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Pupils concentrate harder when they have bright, sharp copies to read. 
There are no smudges or faded words to distract them. Their minds are 
more receptive, better able to grasp and retain what they read. 

This is why it’s important that you use a// four DITTO Coordinated 
Teaching Aids: duplicators, supplies, papers, workbooks. Each is phys- 
ically and chemically coordinated to work with each other. Result: 
bright, clean copies; savings in time and work for you (no re-runs or 
re-do’s); better pupil response. 

Write for free catalog of the 58 DITTO Workbooks; a demonstra- 


tion of the DITTO 5-colors-at-once duplicating process and samples of 


the new, clean DITTO Black Hi-Gloss Masterset. Just mail the coupon. 





WHEN YOU USE ALL FOUR DITTO® COORDINATED TEACHING AIDS! 








KO 


ITTO PAPERS 


DITTO, Inc., 3302 Pratt Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


O Send me a FREE catalog of the 58 DITTO Workbooks 
O Arrange a DITTO demonstration at my school. 
O Free samples of DITTO Black Hi-Gloss Masterset 











. 
> 
. 
D | , : O ‘ Name 
o 
® ¢ School 
. 
, ° ° ° ° ° . rae 
Your single source for everything in duplication . Address 
; City 


County 
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CONTROL Goes Bevonp 


In early times, teachers were called disciplinarians, but not 
because their main task was to enforce ood behavior. 

The original meaning of discipline was, and still is, ““Teach- 
ing or instruction.” Thus learning was considered an impor- 
tant way of achieving control within the individual, and 
ultimately more freedom. 

Later, discipline came to mean chastisement and punishment 
—as the teacher began to assume a personal responsibility 
for seeing that “each child behaved.” 


Control and discipline are not synonymous, Control is “to 


exercise a restraining and directing influence.” Discipline is 


“to enforce obedience or order.” 


A S THE teacher, do you consider yourself the chief agent of con- 
£% trol in your children’s lives? If so, think it over—for very likely 
you shouldn't be. Lazy or indifferent parents, or perhaps misin- 
formed ones, will be content to let you assume the responsibility for 
seeing that their children act as they should, if you let them. Don't 
do it. Your task, as a teacher, is already big—and if you take on this 
extra job, you are weakening the home and lessening the child's op- 
portunity to build up the inner controls that should gradually replace 
overt authority. 

If you become the chief source of control, then Johnny is receiving 
restraining and directive influences only about five hours a day and 
190 days a year. If the school insists that the parents assume their 
basic responsibilities, Johnny is more likely to be in a favorable cli- 
mate during the entire day. 

The attitude of the mother who says, “I hope you can handle Peter 
—I can’t do a thing with him,” is not to be condoned. Don’t agree to 
take on her share of a fundamental obligation to Peter, owed in part 
by all the grownups in his life. You will be cheating Peter out of 
some of his birthright. 

The school should actively interest parents in exercising firm, 
fair, consistent control with their children. Suggest it as a topic for 
a P.T.A. meeting—invite your mothers’ council to discuss it—en- 
courage the dads to get together and talk it over. 

Recently the schools of Dade County, Florida, under the direction 
of Miss Margaret Gilkey, the Director of Guidance, prepared a four- 
page folder which went home with each report card. The schools were 
saying to parents in a friendly way, “It is your responsibility to help 
children achieve personal freedom through self-control.” 
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ERE is part of the message the par- 
ents in Dade County received. You 
may want to send these same thoughts 
out to your pupils’ parents, or use them 
to formulate a similar message. 


Personal freedom and opportunity 
for self-expression are characteristics 
which we value. However, these are not 
achieved merely by our approval of 
the idea, but rather by experience 
through discipline. 


Suppose that we invited an illiterate 
person fo feel free to use a wonderful 
library. Would he be "free" to do so? 
His freedom to use the library might 
have been achieved had he been sub- 
jected to the disciplines involved in 
learning to read. 








You Can REPRODUCE 
these Drawings 


The illustrations on these two pages are 
samples of transparencies used by the Dade 
County schools of Florida. They were shown 
with an overhead projector to the P.T.A. 

An artist's skill is not required. Simple draw- 
ings on clear or colored acetate reproduce 
well if they are made with special transparent 
inks or pencils (in white, red, or blue), and 
typewriter ribbons (in black), available from 
overhead-projector producers. 

If you especially admire these ideas, and 
haven't the time to produce originals of your 


















iT 1S A FACT THAT WE REACT 
TO DISCIPLINE LiKE THis: 

WE STORM, HALF-HEARTEDLY CONFORM, 
OR SEAL IT WITH A KISS, 





PARENTS DOTE AND LET US QUCTE 
on “J say vo it now |“ 


WHEN JUNIOR STARTS A Row 7 











WHy NOT PURSUE THIS POINT OF VIEW 

















AND NOW WHAT ROLE IN SELF-CONTROL 
MUST EDUCATION PLAY 7 

CAN TEACHERS PIT THEIR CLASSROOM WIT 

*GAINST SLINGSHOT RICOCHET ? 











Real freedom is accomplished 
through control and direction of atti- 
tudes and conduct. As more of this 
control can be control by self, fewer 
outside controls need be maintained. 


Effective teaching and learning takes 
place in an atmosphere where bounda- 
ries of acceptable conduct are clearly 
understood, agreed upon, and en- 
forced, and where individuals are en- 
gaged in activities which have construc- 
tive and worth-while purposes. 


Individual freedom can be permitted 
in direct proportion to individual self- 
control and direction. In the event that 
individual self-control does not de- 
velop, good classroom procedure re- 
quires that the classroom teacher exert 


DISCIPLINE 


control for the sake of promoting an 
atmosphere in which learning may take 
place. 


In pitching a tent, if you continue to 
lengthen the ropes which hold the tent 
to the ground, but fail to strengthen 
the stakes which hold them, "the tent 
may achieve liberty, but not tent- 
hood.” A tent is not a tent when it is 
flying wildly about in the air. It is only 
a useless, annoying, flapping piece of 
canvas. ‘Longer ropes demand strong- 
er stakes.” 


It is hoped that the long ropes of 
personal freedom, self-expression, and 
intellectual curiosity may be firmly 
anchored to the strong stakes of sel/f- 
discipline and academic achievement. 





own, or if you don't subscribe to the do-it- 
yourself plan, you can cut out these drawings, 
mount them individually, add some extra col- 
or, and show them in an opaque projector. 

Here are some other ideas if you want to 
try your hand at originals. Use 2” slide blanks, 
and either reproduce these sketches in minia- 
ture or design your own. This method will be 
a little more tricky because the working area 
is much smaller. Or, if your school has a stere- 
opticon, you can tell the story on glass slides. 

The main idea is—keep them informal! The 
message will be more effective if it has a cas- 
ual air. Use color—make the drawings gay— 
but let them sell their own story! 











HOW PRONE ARE WE TOWARDS BGRIGERY 
CERTAIN IT WILL WIN 

FOR we ENJOINA SILVER COIN 
AND CALL IT DISCIPLINE, 








CAN DISCIPLINE BRING GENUINE 
RESOLVE IN LIFES LONG TRAIL ! 
AND SHOULD WE USE LOVE AS A RUSE 
IF DISCIPLINE SHOULD FAIL? 


MOTHER WONT LOVE You 
IF YOU DON'T BEMAVE, 
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Nd 
ray IN . 


tHus D/SC/PLINE 1S KITH AND KIN 
To LEARNING AT (TS BEST. 

UNLESS WE LEARN AT EVERY TURN 
WE CANNOT PASS THE TEST. 


















COMMUNITY 
SERVICES | 


COMMUNITY WILL WILLINGLY 
RESPOND IN TIME OF STRESS.- 

SELF-DISCIPLINE WILL HELP YOU IN 
YOUR SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS. 
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ACTIVITIES 


FOR PRIMARY SCIENTISTS 


\ cHito's curiosity about his environment 

extends to mechanical things as well as 
to living things. Children want to know how 
their toys work. The assemblage of gears and 
springs in some toys has a peculiar fascina- 
tion for many children. Sleeping dolls with 
their rolling eyes are a lasting puzzle to many 
young girls. A good teacher can capitalize on 
this curiosity by providing for frequent ex- 
periences with simple machines. Then chil- 
dren will understand how father can lift the 
car with a jack, or why the gears and chain 
make a bicycle go so fast. 


Levers 


Small children can best experiment 
with levers. A seesaw is a good place to 
begin. Let children seesaw with each 
other in various combinations of siz 
and numbers. You as the teacher can 
a small child. Let the child 
find out where he must sit in order to 


balance Cc 


balance you. He will soon see that he 
must be farther from the fulcrum (bal- 
than his 


be tween 


teetering 
This 


force and distance is the basis of the 


ance, or point 


teacher. relationship 
lever. 

To show children how a lever helps 
lift heavy objects, get a board about 
twelve inches wide, three-quarters of 
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an inch thick, and four feet long. A 


a pine board 


lumberyard can supply 
for about a dollar. You will also need 
a stick about one inch 
inches wide, and four feet long, and a 


spool or a brick for a fulcrum. Arrange 


thik k. three 


the board, brick (o1 spool _ and lever 
as shown, with as many children on 
the board as it will hold 


A small child will have no 


without 
breaking. 
difficulty 
the fulcrum is close to the board. As 


lifting several classmates if 


he moves the fulcrum away, it becomes 
harder to lift the plank. The closer the 
fulcrum is to the plank, the more force 
a pupil can exert with his lever. 
Young children take great delight 
in showing how “strong” they are 
with their lever, of course. By moving 
the fulcrum back and forth along the 
lever, a child can feel the relation be- 
tween force and distance. The second- 
grade boy with his hand on the lever 
was sure he could move his house with 
see photo. 
stick 


across the spool, pile ten books at one 


his new-found strength. 

Using only the lever resting 
end of the stick and one book at the 
other. Now move the stick back and 
forth until the piles of books nearly 
balance. Children can sec how one 
book placed far from the balance 
point (fulcrum) can balance many 
books placed close to it. 

Let each child change the number 
of books on the seesaw, then move the 
stick back and forth on the spool until 
it nearly balances. The children may 
not be able to measure the distances 
of the books from the fulcrum, but 
they can get some qualitative under- 
standing of the distances and weights 


tinued on page 88) 


on each side of it. (Cor 


The Wheel 


A wheel and axle is another simple 
machine that small children should 
have an opportunity to examine. In 
your classroom the pencil sharpener, 
the doorknob, the faucet handle, the 
hands on the clock, and the knobs on 
the record player or the movie projec- 
tor are examples of the wheel and 
axle. Ask the children to list all the 
wheels and axles around home. Does 
anyone list a door and hinges? Or the 
wheel that moves the typewriter Car- 
riage? 

lo show children the advantages of 
a wheel and axle, remove the cover of 
a pencil sharpener and tie a string to 
the end of the cutter axle. At the other 
end of the string fasten a book. When 
the handle of the pencil sharpener is 
turned, the book is raised. 

Let the children experiment with 
wheels and axles of different sizes. A 
crank nailed to a broomstick can be 
used to draw up books or a box. By 
using cranks of different lengths, chil- 
dren see that a long crank, though 
moving farther, is easier to turn than 


a short one. 





Simple Machines 


FOR JUNIOR SCIENTISTS 


UNIOR SCIENTISTS can study in two ways the simple machines 
that are fundamental units of most complex machines. The 
lever, the wheel and axle, the inclined plane, the wedge (which 
is just two inclined planes working together), the screw, and the 
pulley can be studied qualitatively to understand the principle 
of operation, and they can be studied quantitatively to learn 
how much each contributes to man's force of movements. 
Simple machines can be observed in many household utensils. 
The meat grinder, for example, contains a wheel and axle and 


two screws. The crank is a modified wheel and axle. Imagine 
that only a segment of the wheel is left after the rest has been 
cut away. This is the arm of the crank. The spiral grinder is a 
modified screw. Another screw, the thumbscrew, tightens and 
holds the grinder on the table top. 

When primary scientists play with levers, they learn that 
force is related to distance from the fulcrum. Junior scientists 
can extend this force and distance principle to simple machines 
other than levers. 


Gears Inclined Plane 


The inclined plane is a simple machine that 


helps us increase force instead of movement. 
lo move a heavy object up an incline, it must 
be pushed or pulled farther than if it were just 
lifted. 


lifting because of the incline. In the picture, 


The pushing or pulling is easier than 
a box that weighed 17 units needed only about 
The box was 
Chil- 


dren can compare the ratio of weight to pull, 





7 units to pull it up the incline 
on film-spool rollers to reduce friction 
of the threads 
ert more force than one with greater pitch. 


gradual “pitch” can ex- 


sl ype 


with the ratio of board length to board height. 
The two ratios are nearly the same if friction Applications of the screw around home and 


school are numerous and should be examined by 


is low. 


junior scientists. Piano stools, certain car jacl 


bolts. pe n 


bits and augers, and even 


}< 
Screws and LODS, 
i 


the 


erent 


automatic pencl 
ff 


blades Of tans ane 


propellers illustrate dif] kinds of screw 
In fact, naval men often refer to a ship’s pro 
peller as a screw. 


the 


ability to multiply forces 


To find out mechar al advantage the 


or movement 





screw, some simple measurements must be taken 
In a meat grinder, for example, a pupil car 
compare the di that 
turning the handle one turn with 


a piece of meat moves forward in 


the hand moves 
the distar 
the 


tance 


Gears are modified wheels and axles that may 


either A 
hand drill, for example, increases movement in- 


increase force or increase movement 





erindel 


stead of force. One turn of the crank that is the handle makes one turn. In my grinder the 
fastened to the big gear makes the smaller gear handle moves about 20 inches while a piece of 
rotate more than once. Mark one tooth of the meat moves forward only about one inch. Thi 
smaller gear with chalk. Let a child turn the The Screw means that when I press on the handle witl 
crank slowly, keeping track of the number of force of 5 pounds, the screw exerts about 
turns both gears make until they both return to pounds (20 times 5) on the meat. This idea 
their original positions. On my hand drill the A screw can be thought of as an inclined ratio of 20:1 is much reduced because of fri 
smaller gear turns 14 times while the large plane wrapped around a pole. Children may tion but measuring the movements of hand an 
gear turns 3 times. The ratio is 14:53. liken it to a spiral staircase. The staircase may meat will give junior scientists some idea of tl 

~ Now ask the children to count the teeth on be a steep one or a gradual one. When they ex- mechanical advantage of the erinde1 

both gears. On my hand drill there are 12 teeth umine various styles of screws they will see that Che ability of a sct o multiply force, ever 
on the smaller gear, 56 teeth on the larger. some threads slope gently, but some are steep. though considerable friction is present, is ¢ 
This ratio of 12:56 can be reduced to 3:1 Just as a wagon can be pulled more easily up a emplified in the bench vise. Cut a circle of card- 
the opposite of the ratio of turns of the gears. gentle slope than up a steep one, a bolt with a board with a radius Continued on { s 
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Tool-Subject Devices 


PREPRIMARY 
HANDWRITING 


iren copy 
practice 
S well as 
child real- 


- ) ™ ~ a 
iorm names oi 





GRADE 1 
ARITHMETIC 


DI® 
f} 

Play “Jack and the Bean- 
Stalk." A paper castle and 
cotton clouds are taped to the 
chalkboard. A stem and num- 
bered leaves are drawn from the 
castle to the bottom of the 
board. One child is Jack. If 
he can read the numbers to the 
top, he chooses the harp, hen, 
or gold, and climbs down number 
by number. Then a new Jack 
tries. Dorothy M. Wisooker 


GRADE 2 
READING 


ran, ne ‘e= 
ind competes 


he next seat. 


swers 


conauct 


GRADE 3 
LANGUAGE 


For quick drill on the sin- 
gular and plural of verbs, 
write short 
board, 
Children fill in the subject 


Sentences on th 
leaving off the subject. 


a singular or plural noun, 


depending on the verb given. 


is going home. 

are here. 

comes at noon. 

were at the movies. 
has a new puppy. 


GRADE 4 
ARITHMETIC 


For multiplication drill try 


large paper draw a mountain road amp to home. 


Put "signs," numbers from l along the road. 
They are to be multiplied by he able sing 
child draws each 
car along the sad, rea ; the signs. 
Sign he cannot read, he has a 
stops. his next turn he tries 
reads the sign correctly, his car is 


ne goes one 


ups and downs." On 


stud-= 


Marlene Thompson 





GRADE 5 
SPELLING 


Borrow reading flash cards 
from the remedial teacher or 
teacher of a lower grade to use 
during spelling someday. The 
class is not to spell the words 
on the cards but to think of 
and spell a word beginning with 
the same letter as each word 
on the cards. Emphasize ace 
curacy as well as speed. Many 
will read the simple word wrong 
and then have a wrong initial. 


COME 


GRADE 6 
READING 

Being able to read timetables 
ind chart listings is a skill 
needed in adulthood. Have the 
children bring newspapers, tele- 
vision guides, or bus, train, 
yr airplane Try to 
get enough of one kind for the 
whole class. ASk questions and 
see who can answer correctly 
first. What programs can you 
watch at 9:00 A.M.? What time 
is the evening news on Channel 
5? When does the morning train 
get to Buffalo? 


cnecuies. 
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GRADES 7-8 
LANGUAGE 


Practice in homonyms is more interesting when 
children use them in ridiculous sentences. Each 
lists pairs of homonyms and then puts them in sen- 
tences, the more nonsensical the better. 
ample, 
"Some sums are harder to do than others"; "Little 
Boy Blue blew all the hair off the March Hare." 


For ex- 
"You can't play ball until your heel heals"; 











Research is 

















the Fourth 


¥ canc 





¥ da a ’ can establ 








thoughts 


v 






; 4 


| ¥ can arrange facts lo 


can apply learnings +O 
new Situations 


oliect data 


ish relationships 


gically 


“can share ideas 


/ can challenge others’ 


mY can draw conclusions 


titi aceailly agree that S cecal - en 


for using encyclopedias and other refer- 2 
“ence materials should be systematically —m i 


introduced and developed in the elemen- 


tary school, Children’ neéd help in such 


skills as learning to find a reference, read- 
ing maps, interpreting charts, finding an- 


__ Swers, using cross references, taking notes, 


‘keeping records, and summarizing. 


wm eire 


for developing and 


techniques. 


~~“ 









ee 









Introducing the 
Research Set 


used in the 


suld be 


es the 


ypes of relerence 


various purposes aK 


tionary 
ciations and meanin in use an almanac 
lext- 


Statements 


fer information re- 


a good ency¢ lo- 


» of 


rpasses 


mn resource Covel a wide range 
n) 
to he Ip organize 
teaching nit provides the b 
he 


through pic- 


the 


many 
isis for 


reports. It s ippleme nts and presenta- 


ext. It supplies illustrative n al 
tic Grawings, an maps It becomes 
children systematically learn correct research 
rocedures 

the end of the 


Some teachers e plain 


is usually introduced at The World Book Encyclopedia contains different types of 
maps. Their usage is explained in the beginning section of Vol- 
ume A. For each of the states and most counties, there is a 
one- or two-page full-color physical-political map. Backing the 
map are lists of counties, cities, and phyical features with a 
key to their locations. Smaller partial page maps demonstrate 
specific historical periods, show details of modern areas, or 
plot such information as products, rainfall, and population. 
Because of its single alphabetical arrangement, the World 
Book Encyclopedia does not require an index. Instead, Vol- 
ume 19, The Reading and Study Guide, is used to provide 
systematic outlines of general topics, showing many underlying 


inning of fourth 
Others, « 


the entire Ciass 


lly in large or highly 


roups, pre ler to W 


ften begins with a kinds of ques- 


th lopedia. Then 


physic al harac = 


answered Dy 


she 
juainted 

ts out that all entri ) ingle 
ind that some vol- 


ne volume, 
ore letters She provid tne 


the bold 


situa- 


S practice 


relationships that would otherwise go unnoticed. 

Many teachers spend several language arts periods teaching 
methods of acquiring and using information. Along with this 
formal experience children use the encyclopedia in social 
studies, science, health, or any of the arts and appreciations. 

World Book Encyclopedia associates research with the prac- 
tical, as well as the theoretical, activities of the school day. 
Your ultimate goal is easy usage of the books. The set should 
be accessible and the child should be free to go to it anytime. 


w these 


unusual or less familiar words are 


as a pronunciation aid. They call attention 


the 


list of related s 


s that refer readers to the correct topic. 


girls use the ibjects without 


VS and 


rom the teacher, but others need to have them called to 


Major articles have outlines and questions to 


ition 


aid in organizing the unit as well as bibliographies. 


Simple Reports 


of World Book 
fall 


areas—finding an answer to a question 


Children’s first 


usually 


uses Getting material for a report from a 
source is more advanced, but is 
still a simple research practice. Topics 
should with the group. 
What facts should be included? How 
can they be presented interestingly? 

The child may also need help in 
deciding upon the key word under 
which he should look. Then he reads 
the article, making notations or record- 
answers to questions he has set up 
in advance. Finally he prepares his re- 
port to be given in written or oral form. 

In oral reports children should be 
permitted to read a pertinent sentence 
or passage from the book. They should 
work, too, for good delivery, interesting 
sentences and color words. 


Encyclopedia into two single 


und reading an article for a report. be discussed 


Simpl 
so that the child can use 
the 


ucstions 


procedures should be set up 
the classrooom 
his 
For example, 


encvé lope dia to answer 
the 
discussion John goes quietly 
to World Book Ency« lopedia and later 
reports to the class. A 
studies or science brings up a point and 
Mary adi 
to go to the encyclopedia to find the 
Fred hangs up his coat in the 

and immediately to 
World Book Encyclopedia to check a 
quiz answer he heard on TV. 


as arise 


quring a 


top In soc ial ing 


long enough 


leaves her re 


answel 


morning goes 


Browsing 


Your set of World Book Encyclopedia 
should be near the library table or other area 
suitable for browsing. Because of the wide 
coverage of topics in the books, their use 
creates new interests in other fields as well as 
providing valuable practice in scanning. 

A child starts to look up the population of 
Boston. His eye falls on the article on Birds 
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with its many colored pictures. Later he goes 
back to read this. At that time he notices the 
entry British West Indies and because his 
aunt is visiting there, he stops to see exactly 
where the Bahamas are. 

These new interests awakened in the class- 
room open the door to increased reading in 
other books and additional library research. 









Advanced Research Techniques 


Preplanning 


A simple step toward more complex re- 
search practices is to use the encyclopedia in 
organizing a problem-solving unit. This pre- 
planning includes delineation of the problem 
and setting up the major headings with the 
sub-topics under them. The group will decide 
what approach should be used. How much 
can be covered by the class as a whole? What 
topics are best suited for individual reports? 
Are there related art and music projects? 
What books should be listed for a bibliog- 
raphy? What audio-visual aids are available? 

In more formal situations, much of the 
preplanning is done by the teacher. In other 
setups, the class participates as a committee. 
Or, the teacher may choose a group who 
works with her. 

The Reading and Study Guide is particue 
larly helpful for preplanning. It brings to the 
children’s attention all phases of the prob- 
lem for consideration. Because it outlines 
general topics but not specific problems, it 
is comprehensive without being a crutch. 

Suppose a class is planning a study on 
Colonial Life. References in the Reading and 
Study Guide will be found under Food and 
Eating Habits; Early American Types of 
Shelter, Clothing, Dress, and Adornment; 
American Traditional Architecture; Colonial 
Development; History and Home Life in 
America. 


Breaking Down the Topic 


Further practice in advanced research comes 
from dividing topics into separate reports and 
later bringing them together in some sort of 
summary. Here the student is not working for 
himself alone, for his findings will make a con- 
tribution to the total learnings of the group. 

For example, a class is studying birds. Over 


For one class a comprehensive unit may be 
best. For another, intensive study of food, 
shelter, or dress during the colonial period 
may make a preferable study. 

A check of the list of related subjects for 
the article Colonial Life in America shows 
other worthwhile topics for reports. The out- 
line and bibliography provide further aids in 
organization. Thought-provoking questions 
raised at the end of the article measure the 
group’s comprehension, understanding, and 
retention. 

Of importance also are the pictures con- 
tained in the article. These are actual teach- 
ing tools designed not only to depict customs 
and habits, but to show mode of dress and 
ways of living in colonial times. 

Children work better if they have an over- 
view of the unit. Duplicated outlines are 
helpful but should not be limiting in influ- 
ence. Midway through a study a class may 
expand its goals and set up new sights. 

Student participation is valuable but is not 
a substitute for a high fact content. Certainly 
a major purpose of a problem-solving unit is 
increased information from which children 
can gain relationships, draw conclusions, and 
apply learnings to new situations. The use of 
World Book Encyclopedia in any study 
should greatly increase the number of facts 
presented. Through shared individual re- 
ports, learning occurs economically, avoiding 
the boredom and loss of time that often re. 
sults when every child in the class is simul- 
taneously reading the same information 


250 birds are listed in World Book Encyclopedia. 


The children select those common to their area. 
Following the individual reports, a committee 
prepares a chart showing the comparative color- 


ing, size, food, nests, and so on. 


Other methods of coordinating 
clude having them duplicated for 
notebook or putting them on tape so they can be 
played back in a review situation. Special bul- 
letin boards and displays also are useful devices. 
Quiz programs, panel discussions, dramatiza- 
tions, and student-made tests are other ways of 


summarizing information. 


learnings ins 
each person’s 


the ideas into a single theme. 

A planning session with the child is ideal for encouraging more extensive 
research. For example, in health class John volunteers to report on the nose. 
In World Book Encyclopedia he reads the entry Nose. He duplicates the 
two diagrammatic charts in the article for the rest of the class. It would 
seem that he is well prepared. In her conference with John, the teacher 
notices the label Frontal Sinus and points out that it is a related subject. 
John sees that Adenoids is listed too. He hadn’t realized before that they 


Multiple-Source 


Hunting Evidence 


An advanced type of research experienced in the 
elementary school is establishing evidence to prove o1 
substantiate a point. Some children will never achieve 
this, but bright fifth- and sixth-graders should be 
ready for this type of experience. 

Two children have a discussion concerning the 
amount of money that should be spent for foreign aid. 
Others become interested and facts are needed to sup- 
port the arguments. Here is where World Book En- 
cyclopedia becomes of service. 

The list of more than twenty related subjects at the 
end of the article International Relations suggests at 
least six pertinent to the topic. For example, under 
Foreign Policy these children learn that all proposals 
between nations must be considered in light of pre- 
vious relationships between them—a condition bound 
to affect the outcome of any proposal. 

In good classroom situations, bright children soon 


realize the futility of arguments unless they are ready 
to back up their points with facts. 














Children should make a satisfactory transition from the single-source to 
the multiple-source report before they leave elementary school. A sixth- 
erader should be able to look up as many as four references and incorporate 


were related to the nose. The teacher suggests that John take an extra day 


to look up these additional sources of information before he gives his talk. 


With an entire class using World Book Ency- 
clopedia for different phases of the same topic, 
the textbook method where everyone reads ex- 
actly the same passage is avoided. Yet, it pro- 
vides continuity so that basic principles and 
fundamental learnings become firmly established. 












A second method is to encourage children to outline reports in advance 
and list the references to be used in obtaining the necessary information. 
Fred is doing a report on glass. His outline calls for information on fiber 
glass, lenses, and mirrors. He knows before he begins to read that he will 
need to refer to at least four volumes of World Book Encyclopedia. 

While individual assignments make good homework, it is also wise to pro- 
vide class time for the preparation of reports under teacher supervision. 
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Teacher, Librarian, Student 


Perhaps the most important person in the 
research program is the librarian. Many teachers 
fail to take advantage of the services she is pre- 
pared to render. In some schools the librarian 
teaches library methods to each grade 

She includes instruction on the make-up of 
the encyclopedia. Using a major article for il- 
lustration, she builds an outline with the chil 
dren, using just the centerheads and sideheads 
She demonstrates such features as pronuncia- 

ym guides in state articles, and various types of 
uv! uphs and maps She also points out that more 
than 1600 contributors have written the articles 
in World Book Ency« lopedia, showing how their 
names can be found in the A volume 

The librarian is in a unique position to pro- 
vide for individual differences. She challenges 
the bright children, prods the able student and 
knows the easier reference for the slow reader 
In many instances, introductory paragraphs ol 
a World Book Encyclopedia article are s mpl 
enough to read yet sufficiently comprehensive 

In working with individual students, the li- 
brarian helps them develop three good prac- 
tices. The first is the habit of confirming hearsay 
or casual outside sources. The child may read 
or hear a statement which he questions. Often 

oO World Book En vi lo- 

j 


pedia which because of its broad coverage, 1S 


the librariar fers him t 


particularly ideal for checking references. 


l 


rhe second is getting background for current 
happenings. The recent rebellion in Cuba and 


the presidential election in Argentina have more 
meaning to children if they know some of the 
history of the area. 

rhe third type of research which the librarian 
motivates is the addition of related information 
to reports. Joe is describing radar to the class 
The librarian suggests that there are similarities 
between radar and sonar which it would be wise 
to point out Helen is desc ribing fluorescent 
lighting. The librarian suggests that a brief his- 
tory of the incandescent bulb would make the 
story of fluorescent lighting clearer. 

There are many other services that the librar- 
ian renders. Often she prepares a bibliography 
to go with a new unit. She knows sources of 
pamphlets and leaflets, and has at her fingertips 
information about recent articles. Most impor- 
tant of all, she is well acquainted with all the 
research materials which the school provides. 


Copying Can Be 
Overcome 


Any analysis of research techniques must rec- 
ognize the problem of children copying groups 
of sentences and then attributing them to their 
own writing. Usually it does not represent dis- 
honesty or cheating—often it is completely un- 


intentional. 


rhe first important step is to establish the 
attitude that copying from the book isn’t the 
right thing to do. On the other hand, encourage 
children to quote a good sentence and credit the 
source. Permit them to refer to the encyclo- 
pedia for figures or facts by turning to a marked 
page and reading a section. 

Here are other devices that teachers use: 

1. The student writes out questions before 
reading and fills in his answers as he goes along. 

2. The topic is outlined in advance and com- 
pleted after the reading experience. 
3. The student closes the book before writing 
a resume of what he has read. 

4. Reports are given orally with the speaker 
using notes for reference. 

All of these devices provide practice, but de- 
veloping discriminating habits is the only true 
and lasting answer. 











It’s easy 
in <— 
World Book es 


An encyclopedia is arranged in alphabetical order, like 
your dictionary. What is the number of the volume in 
which you will find information about: 


1. Dinosaurs 
Benjamin Franklin 
Indiana 

Ontario 


Space Travel 


yp whr 


Find the answers ¢ 


the subjects in the iets 
CAPITAL LETTERS, OR each 


1. What is the cap: 
2. The birth date of 


repr! 
3. From what country as well as , she aight tof BP sce 


Let’s find out 


Cross references are signposts direc .ng you to the place 
in the encyclopedia where the information can be found. 
For example: AIR PILOT. Sce Aviation. 


Look up the following cross references and write in the 
blank the name of the article where information can be 
found: settee 

1. STEEL | / 
JAYHAWKER STATE 
a 
BLOCKBUSTER 
MOHAMMEDANISM 
NURSE 


Co 


Long articles in an encyclopedia are divided by ‘'sub- 
topics" in heavy type like these words. They make it 
easy to find information in the article needed at any 
time. 


What is the first sub-topic in the following articles: 
 Kiexeeawewnw aes weetTT CT. 
ES dh bheete eno pe Oks we we ween 
GLIDER phn 5. 6a. Sse aw Ae saa ed eee 
GEORGE WASHINGTON eet 
MANITOBA Te ee Tee TT eT TOE 
SAFETY. . . ere Cer ee Te TC CT Ee 


NN) = 


ee 














Where would 
you look? 


Give the word under which 
you would expect to find 
the following information. 
For example: The height of 
Mt. Everest—Everest. 


1. Where would you look to find out how to display the 





flag on an automobile in a parade? ............. 
2. Where would you look to find what causes fog? 


3. Where would you look to find out the other name of 


Big Dipper? ... Tree 
4. Where would vo» to find out how long a nautical 
: ee oP he ier tay 
es i ae te, e to find the music for playing 


Y ee 


k to find the state flower of 


to find the ten leading sheep 


k to find the winner of the 
953? 


Finding out more 


Certain subjects in an encyclopedia have "'related"’ sub- 
jects in other places in the volumes. For example, the 
eagle is a bird. At the end of the Bird article there are 
many related subjects, and eagle is one of them. What 
is the first related subiec? after the following articles: 


So ed ie ge ee ee 
RS eg ee a 
ES ose 
5. STAR 


> W A 
~ 
z 
>Q 
y 4 
“ 
uv 
2) 
z 
4 
> 
= 
2) 
p 4 


There are initials following most articles in World Book 
Encyclopedia. At the end of the Snake article, for ex- 
ample, the initials C. H. Po. mean that Clifford H. Pope 
wrote this article. The key or clue to the 

initials which tell us who the contributor is 
may be found in the beginning of the A 
volume, list of Contributors. 





Who wrote these articles: 

TURTLE 

BOXING 7 ve 
SE g's. oxi wwe veo 
THOMAS JEFFERSON ........... 
3. ee 


FPP Pp = 


| i. 


School and Library Service 
The World Book Encyclopedia 
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Science Assembly the 3s and poems may be 


important 


What We Know a tate be then 


susie—So do I! 
sossy—Let’s get o 


about Water wii 


ANNOUNCER VI 
the beach 


IRENE KLATSRKY 


» play framework capable of 


d adaptation. A similar trame- 
vuld easily be devised to high 
if study. A whole clas 


Style Show 


Dressing Correctly 


THELMA 
| if , 
CHARLENE I ol Wa- MOTHER— Let’ nd t CLARICE SAXON 
ANNOUNCER II! 


THIS assembly program culminated a 
third-grade unit on clothing. Other 
roups will adapt the idea to the social 
and economic conditions of their locali- 
ties, and, of course, to the maturity of 
the children. Any number of girls and 
boys may take part. Since the children’s 
own clothes will be modeled, at least 
for the most part (rather than new 
: clothes from stores), have private con- 
CHARLENE— Wat S rt yu ferences with mothers of children who 


have good clothes and irrange to have 


(, 


; ’ : - ies . them lend articles of apparel (prefer- 

SUSIE : ably “ ishable to childre n who would 

uf t not be able to participate because of 

ANNOUNCER IV — ir good lack of suitable attire. Several Nar- 
; : it rators may be used 

l ' S01 Net elie No effort should be made to teach 

\W t there t ! hi I rs for ater.’ the children professional modeling 

techniques, but they should be coached 

in graceful walking and should practice 


ANNOUNCER 


covering the distance they have to go 


ANNOUNCER IV wan in the time it takes the Narrator to say 
what he has to say about them. It may 
help to have them hold or carry toys 

S or appropriate articles as a means of 


SCIENTIST SHICAFF } j , > - 2? overcoming self-consciousness 


NARRATOR 


alia nn Cate hos ; hy . nagK ! will bring int there 1 ) t way for boys and 
girls t | in nited 

States?” im we Ssa\ “Come 

look throug yur m: binoculars 

which we ha trail 1 Bingham 

School in Beaumon Texas You 

will sce some of urd-graders 

modeling appropriate cl ing for 

various occa 

Curta 
in the t 
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A Colonial Play 


The Jeffersons Entertain 


THIS simple but colorful stage presen- 
tation can be used to help familiarize 
very young children with some of the 
famous names in the early history of 
our country, to give a glimpse of the 
type of clothing worn in colonial times, 
and to associate with that period some 
music and a favorite dance. The char- 
acters might actually have met at a so- 
cial gathering, with the probable ex- 
ception of Betsy Ross. The time is after 
the Revolution and before George 
Washington became President. 


CHARACTERS 


ANNOUNCER 

MR. AND MRS. THOMAS JEFFERSON 

BUTLER Probably a Negro. Avoid a 
caricature. 

MR. AND MRS. JOHN ADAMS 

MR. FRANCIS HOPKINSON 

GENERAL AND MRS. CEORCE WASHINGTON 

MR. JAMES MADISON 

MRS. BETSY ROSS 

MR. JOHN HANCOCK 

MR. PATRICK HENRY 

MR. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE 

OTHER COLONIAL LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 















SETTING 

This party may be imagined to have 
taken place at Monticello, the mansion 
which Jefferson designed, although ac- 
tually Mrs. Jefferson was ill and died in 
1782. No scenery is necessary. If desired, 
an announcer may “set the stage.” Chairs 
should be provided. One or more tables 
with flowers and candles may help cre- 
ate appropriate atmosphere. 


Costu MES 


Consult drawings and photographs for 
ideas about costumes. Also read the 
costume suggestions given with the 
play “The Princess and the Blue Witch- 
es” in the March 1959 issue of Tue 
Instructor. Wigs can be made of cot- 
ton batting sewed to stocking-top skull- 


ANNOUNCER—This play is about 


some of the famous people who 
helped our country to be free. Pre- 
tend you are at Monticello, the 
beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs 
Jefferson. Mr 


wrote the Declaration of 


Thomas Jefferson, 
you know, 
Independence. It is April 13 and 
his wife is giving him a birthday 
party. Here are Mr. Jefferson and 
his wife Martha 


MR. JEFFERSON—I am looking for- 
ward to my birthday party, dear. 
It was very kind of you to invite so 
many of my friends 

MRS. JEFFERSON—I am looking for- 
ward to it, too, Thomas. We are 
really celebrating the end of the 
Revolution as well as your birthday. 

MR. JEFFERSON—QOur country still 
has many problems but we all need 
a party for a change. 

MRS. JEFFERSON—I can’t wait until 
George and Martha Washington 
get here! 

MR. JEFFERSON—I am looking for- 
ward to secing them, too. Some 
more of our guests are coming now. 

BUTLER (at doo? Mr. and Mrs. 
John Adams. 

mR. ADAMS—Good evening, Thom- 
as. And Martha! ( Kisses her hand. 

mrs. ADAMS—Are we the first ones 
here? 

MRS. JEFFERSON—QOh., no! The oth- 
ers are in the drawing room Mu- 
ic is heard.) Oh—they’re starting 
to dance the minuct! Let’s join 
them. 


The Minuet 
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To minuet must 


. ’ } 
in couples and dan 


Jefferson and Mr. and 


When t 


jon them 


ished, some Dancers 


malt? characte? 


seated nm chairs py 


4 j 
; f # P 
€O he slave De 


MR. ADAMS—Let’s 


drous Free - 


MR. HOPKINSON—I’d rather he 
Doodle.” 


“Yankee 
join me, everyone 

All s7né 

BUTLER (ar? ince 
Mrs. George Washi 

a the music of 
cumstance” 
march, M 
enter. The othe y 


all sins 


( r 


MRS. JEFFERSON VW 


to have you with us 


MRS. WASHINGTON 


want to miss a party 


an 


Mrs. Jefferson 


viting us. ( 


Musi + me 


Formation.—Cou 


ble circle faci ct 
with the boy on th 





b h h Iie 
ront a ¢ 
Mi ( 
dancu the 
1S] R 
r f nta \ 
La Sal A. 5. B 
Mad 1 Ay N 
VJ M 
Nn onl | N 
Dan R S 
fror Ed 
3 Cl s St 
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VIRGINIA MORROW BLACK 


é 


h 


and M) 


{pril 1959 


, Dar 


Mmiay 


hav 
Francis Hopkinson, ‘et’s 
sing ““My Days Have Be 


not 
qT e 


“p 





Yawali 


A Touch of 
Old Hawaii 


ti Was div ided 


rst was an 


hi 


Audrey Joyce sent 


wa 7y 


+, and Celestine Houston 


Kx ’ 4 


meaning 

ts about the 

brou it and the 
invited t onounce 
] 


words 


Was 
children 
hem on a 


» everyone's delight, the group 


| ngle Bells and Silent 


in the Hawaiian language 


Night 
They sang from memory, but each 


child had been given a copy ol the 
songs for study in advanct 
Some of the types of factual in- 


included 


lormation were: ceo- 


graphical data, animals and flow- 
ers, food, history, places of interest, 


things to do, Hawaiian holidays 


and festivals 
2 featured a luau and 

entire group appeared on 
According to custom, the 
was arranged on large 
on the ground. To ac- 
the large group, sev- 
tables” were laid side by 
stage-area floor. Those 
the feast sat on the floor 


h sides of each table. A good 
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drawing of a luau is in Armitage’s 
A Brief History of Hawai 

While th 
a Master 


’ 
entertainers who presented a 


guests were feasting, 


of Ceremonies introduced 
variety 
nded to 


pre ran 


One boy pret 
Hawaiian song which was 
a recording 
A group ol 
themselves on 

mad tom-toms, chanted 
Day Is Lei Day in Hawaii.” e 
‘The Huki 


Tht ] ide d 


machine 
bovs, ac- 


home- 


Hula Dancers danced 
Lau.” The scene was cé 


} 
} 


, 1 
with a choral-spe aking larewell 


Hawaii Comes To 
the Malihinis 


A idrey 
on the 


un assembly. While the pupils were 


afl 


Joyce’s third grade put 
Hawaiian program fo 
filling the auditorium, boys in aloha 
shirts pretended to strum ukuleles 
moved their 
time to Hawai- 


} 


on a recora 


the nature of the 


facts about 


program, and a few 
Hawaii, the - 


a Storvteller who told 


Announcer introduced 
a Hawalian 

in the re- 
“Sources of 


* curtains ope ned to reveal a 


backdrop painted by the children, 
which showed palm trees, moun- 
sand, ocean, and a thatch- 


tains 


covered shack. Tourists with suit- 
cases arrived a few at a time, as 
though from a plane. Each made 
a comment or two on the surround- 
ings, mentioning the palms, climate, 
pineapples, composition of the is- 
lands, volcanoes, and earthquakes. 

Next, the hula dancers and uke- 


} 
ls did 


playing boys entered; the git 
a hula while the Tourists watched. 
Then the Hawaiians presented the 
Malihinis Some of the 


hula 


with leis 
dancers demonstrated the 
meaning of the hand symbols used 
in their Hula 
Hands.” (See the book Learn to 
Dance the Hula 


the dance after the explanation. 


dance, “Lovely 


They repeated 


Your dramatics co-ordinator, Ruth Birdsall, 
brings you a composite report on how school children 
in New York, Connecticut, and Kansas studied 
Hawaii and dramatized their learnings 


For a finale, the 
“Aloha Oc” first in 
then in 


group sang 
English and 
The English 


American Singer, 


Hawaiian 

words are in 

Hawaiian words are in 

Today's Children. (See 
Information.” 

Between two acts, children dis- 


] 


played cards bearing Hawaiian 


words. (See next page. 


Hawaii Greets 
Visitors 


The Kansas children chose the 
following characters for their play: 
three native fishermen, a business 
man and his wife and young son, a 
bride and groom, two young lady 
tourists, two airplane hostesses, a 
salesman, a teen-age boy, the mayor 
of Honolulu, 
school teachers, a grandmother and 


hula dancers, two 
granddaughter, a serviceman. 
The dialogue came easily as the 
children identified themselves with 
the various personalities. Through 
their conversation, facts about the 
following were brought out: what 
kinds and how fish are caught, 
crops, tourist attractions, composi- 
tion of the islands, sports, earth- 
quakes, schools, nationalities, and 
a bit of the history of the islands. 
Of course the Malihinis got in 
some 


remarks about the 


state of Kansas! 


bo« ster 


Costume Suggestions 


Girls may wear a variety of costumes, 
from their own school dresses to the ankle- 
length, shapeless gowns Hawaiians call 
holokus. Aside from grass, or leaf, skirts 
(which may be simulated with crepe pa- 
per), plus sleeveless tops of cloth or crepe 
paper, there are two appropriate costumes 
for dancing the hula. One is a sarong-type 
garment in a brightly patterned material 
reaching from under the arms to below the 
knee. (See illustrations in Learn to Dance 
the Hula.) The other is a simple cotton 
skirt with a sleeveless top. 

Aloha shirts for boys may be made by 
crayoning pictures of Hawaiian scenery, 
palm trees, or coconuts on old white shirts 
with short sleeves or on plain-colored T 
shirts. With their bright shirts the boys 
wear plain-colored slacks or shorts. Fisher- 
men might wear bathing trunks. Their bodies 
should be tanned or brown—actually or 
with the aid of make-up. 





In both third grades the dren 
; gu reg worn 7 ols bout Hawai 
IS aN integral part of Their develop 


ment of the program but the fiftt 


or gers m Ce fhair OCramatizat on 2 


gra j re Cc 

U minat on otf their u ; udy c 
Hawaii. Here is Ce estine Houston's 
account of what her pupils aid. 


Let's Learn 
about Hawaii 


We began our unit study by col- 
lecting resource material. Informa- 
tion was obtained from geography 
books, 
tourist booklets, and a resource unit 
Honolulu See 
“Sources of Information.” 

Each child 
with the others, a special report on 


These 


products of 


encyclopedias, pamphlets, 


obtained trom 


wrote, and shared 


a subject which he chose 
subjec ts included the 
Hawail. get raphy, flowers, dances, 
recreation, industries, foods, leg- 
ends, customs, language, people. 
Next we constructed a mural. A 
committee painted the background 
Then, the background 
was cut into twenty-lour 


Each child created and placed on 


in tempera 
sections. 
his section a cut-paper design de- 
picting his particular topic These 
sections were stapled together and 
the mural, in its entirety, was hung 
on two sides of the classroom. A 
few words of explanation appeared 
above each picture 

By this tim 
list of names of Hawaiian children 


we had received a 


who wanted pen pals We began 
study the correct 


letters We 


learned what constitutes an inter- 


immediately to 
form to use in writing 


esting letter and how to address an 
Finally, after 
name on the list, the 
letters. Thus 


envelope properly. 
choosing a 
children wrote their 
the groundwork was laid for de- 
veloping friendship between chil- 
sections ol 


dren of two different 


the world. 
fifth-graders 
discovery! All 


Hawaiian, Chi- 


Before long, my 


made an amazing 
the boys and girls 
nese, Japanese, Korean, Samoan, 
and racially mixed—who replied to 
their letters were no different from 
them! They liked the same things 
sports, pets, subjects in s hool, tele- 
vision shows, movie stars, and the 
same kinds of music. Many of the 
children kept up the correspond- 
ence after we finished the unit, and 
little their 
pen pals on holidays 

The children also made Hawai- 


gifts with 


exchanged 


ian booklets, in which they placed 
pictures of Hawaiian scenes that 
they had collected from magazines 





and folders, Hawaiian words, thir- 
ty facts about Hawaii, their pen- 
newspaper clippings, 
interest. One 


pal letters, 
and other items of 
art period was used to make orig- 
inal Hawaiian designs in water 
color for the booklet covers. 

Our next project was to record 
the children’s voices on a disc in 
preparation for a gift box we in- 
tended to send to a school in Hilo. 
The children thought it would be 
nice to send information about 
their state to Hawaii, and, because 
Kansas Day was approaching, this 
seemed very timely. 


The 


work on 


class did research 


Kansas, and each child 


entre 


Sources of Information 


Hawaii for Today's Children, a Resource 
Unit for Grades 4, 5, and 6, prepared 
by Lorraine Fitzsimmons for Education 
Dept., University of Hawaii (order from 
University of Hawaii Bookstore, Dole St., 
Honolulu 14, T.H.; $1.00). Outstanding, 
complete; includes several legends, words 
and melodies to 3 songs; good list of 
references, including AV materials. 

A Briet History of Hawaii, by George T. 
Armitage {Hawaiian Service, P.O. Box 
2835, Honolulu 3, Hawaii, U.S.A.; $1.00) 

Learn to Dance the Hula, step-by-step in- 
structions for dancing 6 hulas with 153 
photographs, no music but sources of 
records are given (Tongg Pub. Co., Ltd., 
Box 2113, Honolulu, Hawaii; $1.00). 

Hawaii, U.S.A., by Edelman (Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, New York 17). 

First Book of Hawaii, by Epstein (Franklin 
Watts, Inc., New York 19). 

Stowaways in Paradise, by Don Blanding 
(Rinehart & Co., Inc., New York 16). 
Picture Story of Hawaii, by O'Neill (David 

McKay Co., New York 17) 

Encyclopedias and social-studies texts 

Publicity Folders from Pan American World 
Airways and from United Air Lines 

Pamphlets and resource materials from 
Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 2051 Kelakaua 
Ave., Honolulu, Hawai 

"What Hawaii Will Bring to Statehood” 


in this issue of THe Instructor 


wrote a few important facts about 
: 

our state. Each report, along with 

ew words of greetin 
lad 


was recorded on the tape 


ind played back The 


a to pen pals, 
recorder 


children 


heard their voices and, as a group, 
objectively criticized them, pointing 
out places where improvement 
could be made and noting good 
points 

Now we were ready to make the 


disc recordin: Each child was 
limited to two minutes, but even 
so, it required wo discs to record 
the voices of all the children. The 


recordings were entitled “Greetings 
from Kansas 


Collection of other items 


ns tor our 
cift box was begun Samples of nuts 
grown in Kansas, pictures of Kan- 
sas flowers, a large map of Kansas 
showing the terrain, the turnpike, 


and principal cities, leaves of Kan- 


Sas trees, pictures of the state 
flower, tree, bird, flag, Jayhawker, 
buffaloes, and covered wagons, and 
a color picture of the class were 
included in the box. It was sent by 
air mail to the school attended by 
the children’s pen pals. 

It was an exciting day in our 
classroom when the exchange gift 
box from Hilo arrived! We hur- 
riedly unpacked it and set up a dis- 
play of the articles on a large table. 
The box contained an array of fas- 
cinating objects—leis, hats, woven 
mats, pul ses, Wor »droses, nec klaces 
and earrings of seed pods, sea shells, 
lava, buttons made from coconut 
shells, samples of art work, slips 
from a ti plant, and a beautiful 
flower arrangement. The class thor- 
oughly enjoyed the display and we 
invited the other classes to come 
to our room to see it. 

In the meantime, we had been 
enjoying an album of Hawaiian 
songs. We also learned the songs 
“Aloha Oe” and 
We chose one of 
“Leis for 


“Blue Hawaii.” 
Don 


Remembrance,” 


Blanding’s 
poems, 
and worked it up into a choral 
reading. We saw films on the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

As our 
wrote a play entitled “Hawaii Greets 
Visitors” 


final project, the class 


see description of it on 
opposite page). This was given for 
the sixth grade and finally for the 
mothers. 

The writing of the play was done 
over a period of about two weeks 
during our English period. The 
children decided on the locale and 


characters first of all. Enough char- 


| 


acters were created so that each 


child might have a part in the 
play Everyone was given a chance 
to contribute to the dialogue aiter 
a general theme for the play had 
If there 
in choosing dialogue, we abided by 
the will of th 


y he invitation committee cre ated 


been selected was conflict 


najyority 


an anvitation in the shape of an 


orchid, using appropriate colors of 


The Hawaiian Language 


HAS 7 consonants: h, k, |, m,n, p, w 
AND 5 vowels: a as in arf, e as in they, i 
as in unique, o as in no, u like oo 
in school 
COMMON WORDS 
a-lo-ha—welcome, farewell 
ha-le—house 
ka-ne—boy, man 
wa-hi-ne—girl, woman 
ma-li-hi-ni—stranger 
la-na-i—porch 
ma-ha-lo—thank you 
pa-li—mountain 
po-i—food made from taro root 
le-i—garland of flowers 
lu-a-u—feast 
pa-u—finish, end 
wi-ki-wi-k —qu ckly 
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Pen Pals 


To obtain pen pals, contact any of the 
following elementary schoo! principals 
Mrs. Florine Greenwood, Maemae School, 

Honoluiu, Hawaii 
Mrs. Lulu Corbly, August Ahrens School, 
Waipahu, Oahu 
Mrs. Sumang Kong, Kapiolani School, 
Hilo, Hawaii 
Mrs. Clarissa Gerdes, Lihue School, 
Lihue, Kauai 
Mrs. Laura Burdick, Wailuku School, 
Wailuku, Maui 


construction paper with accents in 
deeper shades made with crayon 
The scenery committee decided 
to use a wharf as their background 
with palm trees in the foreground. 
They secured mattress boxes from 


a furniture store and marked and 
cut their scenery from this. When 


they had painted the fence 


the wharf to 


around 
look like weather- 
beaten boards and put the pal 
trees in the foreground, it provide 
a simple but effective setting for 
the play. 
The 
served cookies in the shape ol pine- 
They 
eappl shapes from thick 


cardboard and used these as pat 


committe 


refreshment 


apples and Hawaiian punch. 


made pir 


terns when cutting out the dough 


de orated 


When the cookies were 


frosting at the bottom 


with orange 


leaves at 


and green frosting on the 
the top, they were not oniy beau 
tiful to look at but delicious to eat 
as well 

The committee of ushers decide: 
among themselves who would be 
responsible for each entrance, and 


on the day of the play, distributed 


programs and assisted with the 
seating. The mothers were ushered 
in to the strains of soft Hawaiian 
nusic which issued from a record 
player set up in an adjoining room 
The hula skirts for the dancers 
were made from green crepe paper 
The children also mad crepe- 
paper leis as another art project 
These were placed around tl 
mothers’ necks at the end of the 


play Theve are directions fo 
making leis in Hawa for Toda) 
Childre? 

Needless to say, the play was I! 


ceived enthusiastically and prove 
to be an effective climax to ou 
study 

I could not truthfully say. of 
course, that the unit did not take 
careful planning and a great deal 


of work. but teachers are aware 


that anythi: vorth wl ( 
effort and planning. I beli t! 
children gained a great deal 
only in the areas of social stud 
and creative dramatics but in re 
ing, language arts, music, science 
arithmetic, and art as well 
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How Our Garden Grew 


Second -Graders Modif y Their Environment 


HIS unit was 
Pence Scl 
Wood, M 
for the 


and construct 


Phe 


eeds 
“Moth 

during re 
carefully 


buildu 


housed twelve 
and second-o 


post had beer 


round were 


surroundin 


were nonexist 
Then I t 


around me and 


irned 


we do to make 


THE 


INSTRUCTOR, 


ALICE LEIDER 


Teacher i Grade, Blackberry Lane School 
Universit ; J 


Do you think we could plant some- 
proj- 


ettier 


”* And that is how we started the 


“How Our Garden Grew.” 


garden plans were interrupted by an- 
for a month or so. But this 


fortune because it in- 


good 
os. When the weather un- 


vintry again the children 


about how early farm 


ing from the prolonged 


and cold. So we discussed the 


; 


farmer's 


yblem of knowing just when to plant 
his ‘fre 
4 By the time we were ready to 
\ 4. in our garden, it was about 
. A SIX aii Acme acai diel 
by Pm The class discussed the prob- 
] 
~ 


would not set 


ability that they 

7 flowers bloom before school 

", closed. Nonetheless, the chil. 
n were eager to plant a garden 


through the 


display for sum- 


bloom summer, 
ind make an attractive 
seed catalogues, they 


flowers which would 


and would sur- 


possible. 


ner with only an occa- 


sced selection was made, 


nal 


committee to the principal 


| nission to dig garde n out- 

indows. In 
1! returned with the 
news. Mr 


1 in front of our window 


short time, the com- 


principal and bad 


Brown did not think flowers plant- 


would have suffi- 


e* 
cient sun 


So back to ¢he seed catalogues! This time 


we checked sunlight requirements. Then we 


- } 1 +} re >. j 
vatched th irea outside our windows, and 


recorded hours of sunlight and shadow 


na Next we 


rs could, what 


calculated, is well as 
changes in the 
and shadow would occur during 
Once 
to the 


; . 
problems when Sé lecting crops. 


sSurmmer growing season again we 


thought of this in relation farmer’s 


( hildren 
“What can 


school look 
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From our seed cata- 
locues, we then learned 
that the 
the shortest prebloom- 


flowers with 
ing season were those 
which 
sunshine. At last, we 
zin- 


required full 


decided to grow 
For the garden we chose 
section on one side of the front walk 
rec ely e 


to the school 


nias and marigolds 
a bare 
Here the flowers would 

although they 


watering 


full sunshine, were out of 
reach of the 


a ¢ heery wel ome 


hose. They would also 


provide to school visitors. 


Our Gardena Plot 


selected was barely visible 


It was agreed that chil- 


l. The site 
from our classroom 
dren might work there in two’s and three’s, 
each fifteen 
Thus 


The q ality of individual class- 


replacing group about every 


minutes everyone would have equal 
opport inity 
room work hx lped decide the order of those 
in the This was 
everyone to do his best 


all who wished to work in 


eoing out to work varden 


an incentive for 
work. At recess, 
the garden could do so. 


2. They 


and 


flower bed. 


spent a day clearing rubble, 


making a stone border for the 
The next task was to prepare the ground. 
R--- brought his father’s trench shovel. He 
had previously taken only a small part in 
life. He 
and he had 
at school 


in his 
made little 
But he knew 
appointed 


school most days lost 


spent 
own world, very 
progress in two years 
how to use the shovel, and so we 
him Spading Instruc- 

tor, and he responded 

to the 


showed the 


favorably hon- 
or. R--- 
children how to place 
the shovel, and apply 
the pressure to get it 
into the clay soil. For 
girls especially it was 
a completely new skill 


Continue 











_— unit really began the day third- 
graders said good-by to Roxy, a fourth- 
grade friend, before she left for a summer in 
Switzerland with her parents. Although Roxy 
sent them picture post cards of herdsmen, 
chalets, cuckoo clocks, and St. Bernard dogs, 
the children were anxious for her return. 
But when school reopened in September, it 
was difficult for her to answer all their ques- 
tions—separated as they were in fourth and 
fifth grades. Roxy solved this by having her 
parents show us color slides of the trip, and 
some of the purchases they had made in 
Swiss shops. 

Afterwards when the pupils discussed the 
scenes and the objects displayed, they felt 
they had learned much about the country 
and the children. But there were still a num- 
ber of unanswered questions 

1. Is Switzerland an old country? 

2. What is its history? 

3. What language is spoken? 

4. What does the country look like? Is it 
all mountains? 

5. What are homes and shops like inside? 
6. Do all boys wear those short pants? 
7. Are their foods mostly like oun 
8. Are all Swiss watches like Mother's? 
9. What things do they carve besides those 


) 


rs 


we have seen? 
10. Why do they carve them? 


Work charts can become part of a colorful and 
artistic display for classroom bulletin boards. 


11. What hobbies do Swiss peopl have? 
12. What are the main kinds of : 
13. Are St 


people lost in the snow? 


work 


Bernard dogs still used to find 


These are just a sampling of their ques- 
tions. The enthusiasm engendered by this 
unit snowballed into the homes and the com- 
munity in general, and finally came to a 


satisfying close a month later 


except for 
receiving the letters from Switzerland 
Finding the Answers 
The que stions originally writter on the 


transferred to a tagboard 


lren 


chalkboard, were 
poster. Then the teacher asked the chil 
how they would find the answers 


1. We'll look in our readers first 


2. Then in our social-studies books. 





wIs § Friends 


IVAH GREEN 


Associate Professor of Education 
Doane College, Crete, Nebraska 


Pictured 


3. Childcraft and 
Encyclopedias 
t. Ask Roxy 

5. Invite the minister, who had been in 
Switzerland, to talk to the class. 

6. Get books from the public library, and 


Compton’s 


also have the librarian talk 

7. Find some films and filmstrips 

8. Ask persons in town to loan pictures, 
carvings, and other Swiss material 


Activities and Correlations 


Roxy and her parents had visited a Swiss 
fourth grade. The schoolmistress asked that 
her name and address be given to a fourth- 
grade teacher in Roxy's school, and requested 
that American pupils send letters about them- 
selves to the Swiss fourth grade 

One of the first activities was to review 
Next 
formulating interesting 
letters to the All eagerly did 
their best, for they knew that the letters were 


the proper form for a friendly letter 
came the task of 
friends-to-be 


real, thev would be sent, read, and answered 


Written English 
1. Letters to Swiss children, and those in- 
viting the minister and librarian to speak 


2 Phank-y 
] 


§. Invitations to special friends to attend 


ou notes to all who he Iped 


nation 


the culmi 
+. Letter to Watchmakers of Switzerland 
Information Center, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave.. 
New York, N.Y., for instructional material 

5. Letter to the Hershey Chocolate Com- 
pany, Hershey, Pennsylvania, for The Stor) 
of Ch ate and Cocoa 

6. Individual reports for an acrostic on 
the word Switzerland 

After a long wait, the 
ceived letters from the Swiss children 


fourth-graders re- 
Chere 
was great excitement upon opening the large 
consternation 


mailing envelope, but great 


whi n they discovered the letters were written 
in German! 


Again 


called into 


“community resources” had to be 


service. Letters were divided 


among the minister, a_ foreign-language 


teacher at the coll ot a and students studving 


These people translated them into 
Each letter contained a dainty col- 


German 
English 
ored sketch of a Swiss scene or custom— 
some of the very things about which the chil- 


Nebr aska, 


letters and sketches were dlis- 


dren in Crete, had read and 


talked! Some 
played on the b illetin board 


Oral English 


1. Reports on the pupils’ chosen topics: 


( he semaking, cuckoo < low ks, 


herdsmen, St. Bernard 


watchmaking, 
life of the 


dogs, 


William Tell, Alpine horn, home duties, 
school life, and so on 

2. Reciting, 
poems which were representative of Switzer- 
land 

}. Book reports. 


individually or in unison. 


+. Interviewing and questioning speakers. 
5. 


Reporting Swiss news from papers and 


magazines. 


Spelling and Penmanship 


Switzerland, Swiss, 
Alpine . 


tain, carvings, watches, pasture, glaciers. 


Words of this kind: 
friends, cheese, skiing, Alps moun- 


Good writing was stressed in all work 


New Vocabulary 


These words were used, but the children 
were not required to know how to spell all 
Edelweiss, St 
chalet, 


chocolate industries 


of them: Bernard, rucksack, 


alpenhorn, curds, toboggan, goat- 


herder, electricity. 


Geography 


Switzerland and nearby 


This included physical 


Map study of 


European countries 


features and legends on the maps, and how 


Attention was given the rela- 


tionship between Switzerland’s physical Ica- 


to use a glob 
tures and their influence on people’s lives 
The lack ol seacoasts and harbors became 
evident as boundaries were traced Impor- 
tance of water and electric power were noted 
A tourist map of Switzerland was also exam- 


ined and discussec 


History 


children enough 


The teacher told th 


about the early history of the country so they 





could appreciate the legend of William Tell. 
This tale was the n read, retold, and drama- 
tized. Other facts they learned 
Switzerland is the oldest republi ol 

modern times 

2. It has a federal government much 
that in our country 

3. Switzerland is known as a neutral c« - 


try; it does not take sides in wars. Its d 
respected by other coun- 


} 


1 3 
pecn invaded Dy I 


for peace has been 
tries, and it has not 
sive countries since the 18 

+t. Many 
are held in Switzerland 

5. During World War II, it opened 
doors to civilian refugees, esp lly childrer 

6. A Swiss, Henri Dunant, founded tl} 
Red Cross Continued on page 92 


international peact onfere: 


MIDDLE GRADE UNIT 
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7THEN I first began teaching seventh-grade 
| arithmetic, after a seven-year experience 
as a science teacher, I found the textbook some- 
what antique and unique. Originating in 1927 
and revised in 1940, the probl ms read like. this, 
“A bushel of potatoes weighs 60 pounds. If a 
bushel cost $.29 

Question 1. Who buys potatoes by the bushel 


‘xcept restaurants and institutions 


— don 
what would 5 pounds cost: 


A . t| t | 
today 
Ou ven if the average family did, 
OeS O i pric he same? Besides, where do mark- 
_ overhead, an » on, fit into the price? 


cussion with pupils, I found 


least half definitely disliked arithmetic. 


All this started me thinking. How could I 
har Og this attit ide, and yet cove! the pre- 
ribed course of study for seventh grade? It 


a review of the basic skills con- 


the addition, subtraction, and mul- 


of fractions 2) ratio; >) bank- 


usiness } meaning and 


ROBERT FERNHOFF 


th Grad { measures; elementary 


graphs; ) 
geometry 
] set about making some 


The first was made in termi- 


raders would now refer to the 
“math.” I explained that arithmetic 
was but a finger of the hand while 
math embraces the broader fields of 
geometry, algebra, trigonometry, cal- 
Thus, 
youngster inking from above and 
look king 
through ; 
Hav I 


culus, and so on I started the 


/ 


to keep an open 


I r 
we review d the bask skills I 


What next?” One 


ly, and 


em 


punishment 


y 


they lose 


Practical Application 


Then I had an idea! I went to the manager 
of a local chain grocery. I found him patient 
and sympathetic as I explained the purpose of 
my visit, and my philosophy of education. Al- 
though he may have felt a bit numb after that 
first meeting, he agreed to have a trial run to 
My staggering idea had 
been to bring the class to the store to WORK. 

This is the way I set up this project in my 


plan book. 


“see what happens.” 


Problem—To answer these questions: How is 
mathematics used in everyday life? What prac- 
tical experience can children have learning the 
routine connected with operating a store? How 
will these upper-graders benefit from serving 
and visiting with Mr. and Mrs. J.Q. Public? 

Materials Needed—Eager pupils, cooperative 
school administrators and supervisors, grocery 


store and friendly employees. 


Procedure 


The class spent a week preparing for this un- 
usual experiment in education. There was much 
committees and chairmen 


bs, op- 


work to be done l 
to elect: 2 research to do on store j 
eration, and display; (3) reports to make; (4 
questions to list; (5) jobs and duties to discuss. 

g Day the work assignment 
list read: Meat Department 
Dairy Department 


Goods Department 


On “G” (grocery 
} boys and 3 girls; 
Dairy Queen; 
9 boys; Manager 

tant Manager—1 girl; Vegetable De- 
Is; Public Relations—2 boys; 
ter Checkout—2 girls: Packers—2 
per and Cart Man—1 boy; Bin Load- 


2 bovs and 
} rirls: 


5 bovs 


Reviewing the Results 


After the seventh-graders had had their store 
experience, we spent an additional week work- 
ing on and sharing the reports. In this way we 
let the right hand know what the left was doing! 
The conclusions arrived at by these children 


were honest and sincere. They were the result 


of careful thinking, Continued on page 5 


UPPER GRADE UNIT 


The content of the refrigerated meat cabinet is of real interest to seventh-gracers 
when one of the employees explains the reasons for arranging an attractive display. 
i= 


2125" & 


i was. : : 
Revers ee a 


_— 


Marking prices on products of all kinds is done by employees 
during the hours of the day when there are not many customers. 


Photos by Al Carlino, Westchester County Publishers, Inc. 
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TO ALL ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 
AND PRINCIPALS 


ART EDUCATION in the elementary 
school has had a drastic revision in con- 
cepts in the past ten years. Teaching art 
in the self-contained classroom can mean 
a lift in spirit to the teacher, a zest for 
learning to the children, and a _ stron 
beneficial influence on the entire life of 
boys and girls. Or, for the teacher with 


wrong attitudes and a false conce pt of art 


education, it can be a very laborious task. 

If you would like art education in your 
classroom to enrich your teaching and the 
th; 





lives of your students, evaluate your 
ing in terms of the best philosophy of art 


teac hing 


PERMIsSI\V ENESS and encouragement 
based on an understanding of child growth 
and development. 


ENCOURAGEMENT of the manipula- 


tive, exploratory attitude toward materials. 


REALIZ ATION that child art is not 
adult art. so the role of the teacher of art 
in the self-contained classroom is the job 


of inspiring, setting the stage, and makin 
materials available. The teacher need not 
be skilled in art techniques. 


MOTIVATION through observation, field 
trips, and reading. Art is a seeing, think- 
ing, doing activity. Help the child to ex- 


perience and to express. 


INDIVIDUALITY. Each child should 
have a completely original and different 
“answer” in his art work because each 
child is an individual. Art develops each 
child. Avoid the use of patterns for trac- 
ing, stereotyped materials, and dictated 
teaching concepts. 


EXPRESSION in the life of every child 
is the purpose of art education—not to 
make artists. 




























































If children copy harmonious effects of FILMSTRIPS for the elementary level: 


color and space from others, they merely ; ; 
. Art in Our Classroom (primar) 


We Make Designs with Needle and 
Thread 

We Work with Paper and Scissors 

We Print Designs and Pictures 

We Work with Papier Mache 

We Work with Clay 

We Make Stick Puppets 
Sale, $6.00 each. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 


repeat recipes learned from an outside 
source; they become technicians. On the 
other hand, if they express their own ideas 
in their own individual way, they are cre- 


ative artists 


Use of community resources, both art 
materials and trained people, will stimu- 
late thinking and help to carry art outside 
the classroom. Classroom Art for Middle Grades 

Working with Paints 
Making and Using Stencils 


Teachers who need more experience in Working with Wax Crayons 
art should participate in workshops if pos- Making Marionettes and Puppets 
sible and attend an occasional meeting Working with Pape 
of art teachers where art educators may Experiments in Sculpture 
be heard, and art exhibits and demonstra- Sale, $6.00 each. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
tions seen. 


Adventures with Art Materials (middl 
There Is Magic in a Wax Crayon 
Let’s Paint 
We Like Clay 
Phere Is Art in Cutting Paper 
You Can Create with Finger Paint 
It's Fun to Combine Art Materials 

Sale, $5.00 each, $27.00 set of 6; in color. Society 


for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Ill. 


The use of audio-visual material to 
tcach and motivate can relieve the monot- 
ony produced by continual use of the same 
methods and materials in art classes. A 


sampling list is given below. 


FILMS for the elementary level: 
Hans Christian Andersen Fairy Tal: 12 


Art Begins at Home Boy Creates Toy : ’ - 
. In color, with captions and subtitles; 


Weeds and Mosaics Holiday Art 
Birds and Etching 


Rental $3.00, sale $60.00, each. Bailey Films, Inc., 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. Sale $5.00 each. Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


original drawings by Denmark's famed 


Paul Lorentz 


GEORGE C. DEIMEL, Coordinator of Art in Erie, Pennsylvania, and now President of 
the Pennsylvania Art Education Association, believes in motivating classroom teachers 
to promote creativity through art. This bulletin helps teachers and administrators to 
work together in the same direction, following the trends of art education today. 

In addition to thinking in this direction, participation in creative projects is neces- 
sary for classroom teachers, if they are to motivate and help children to grow crea- 
tively. Mr. Deimel says: “I have conducted a series of 90 after-school art workshops 
on a voluntary basis during the past six years. Consultants at the workshops are mostly 
from our own area with some guests from out of the area. Participants usually repre- 
sent all of our schools. A workshop for administrators and principals was also held, and 
the resulting permissive attitude and encouragement is excellent in Erie.’ Children's 
art from Erie was featured in THE INSTRUCTOR Art Issue, April 1958. 
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hotes from Alameda County Schools, California ‘i 


An Entire School Makes a Vinyl Mosaic 


MARJORIE KELLEY 


Pub 


1640 hands—820 eager and creative 
spirits—made a permanent vinyl mural 
for the new East Avenue School in Liver- 
more, California. The glistening surface 
and the clear color are perfect for the 
modern architecture of our school. 

The theme of the mural is Livermore— 
Past and Present. It was chosen because it 
afforded all of the children from kinder- 
garten through eighth grade an opportu- 


. « 
ad HA he 


nity to participate. Too, it complemented 
our social studies program on the Com- 
munity as it appears in varying emphasis 
in the grades. 

"Old-time” 
helped us prepare the children by telling 
stories of the old days and showing histor- 
ical photographs, and the newspapers re- 


citizens of the community 


printed historical news of the early days in 
Livermore. After the children became in- 
terested, they each made [in their own 
classrooms, working with their teachers) 
two pictures—one a picture from Liver- 
more history, and one of modern Livermore. 
From these hundreds of pictures, Mr. 
Dalke, school principal, Nicholas Ronkes, 
artist, and |, assisted by some of the older 
residents, selected the drawings for the 
mural. Drawings from grades one through 
eight were chosen. 

The children whose drawings were to be 
used helped me make an arrangement of 
the mural on a long piece of butcher pa- 
per. After the cartoon of the mural was 
completed, the final design was traced on 
four 4’ x 6’ x '/,” pieces of plywood. 

For twenty school days the children took 
turns coming to the multipurpose room to 
work on the mural. During that time ten 
or fifteen children worked for half-hour 


periods at a time. | supervised the children 
while they were there. They did all of the 
cutting, fitting, gluing, and grouting of 
the mural. Vinyl tile was specially selected 
because it is a material that children are 
able to work with without special tools, and 
because there is no safety hazard involved. 
Too, this vinyl product complements the 
modern structure of the building. Amtico 
vinyl was our choice because of its wide 
color range. It is a tile that is regularly 
used to cover floors. 

With a paper cutter, the tiles were first 
cut into strips an inch, a half inch, and a 
quarter inch wide. Then each strip was cut 
into squares. These pieces of tile were kept 
in little dishes so that as the children 
needed the colors, they went to the table 
and selected what they required. We 
began by working on the buildings or any 
large area. Pieces that were possible to 
fit in as cut squares were placed around 
the edges first. When these tiles did not 
fit, a pair of ordinary school scissors was 
used to cut and shape the tiles to fit the 
exact space. We found as we worked with 
the children that from fourth through 
eighth grade they were able to cut and 
shape tile very successfully. The children 


from kindergarten (Continued on page 71) 































































Big Work 


is Important © 


JOSEPHINE I. MacCARTHY 


Helping Teacher, Public Schools, i 
White Plains, New York 


_ : 
TE 
BIG ART WORK looks important, makes | * a 


children feel important, and is important! 





Large art, construction, and display proj- 


trast with the small work done in the schools 





| ects are featured by schools today, in con- 
| 


years ago. One sees everywhere such large 
projects as a thirty-foot mural of knights 
jousting, a kraft-paper Indian tent capable 
of holding four seven-year-old sachems, a 
post office built of orange crates, or a train 
of furniture crates large enough for a six- 
year-old engineer and several passengers. 
Now, all this is not just recreational ac- 
tivity. It has, in addition, many other sound 
educational values. First is the opportunity / 
for thinking, for selecting and organizing a 
ideas, for judging what is important, for 
planning the details of a long-range, com- 
plex project. Second is the chance to learn 
to work well with others. Developing a 
broad-scale project requires cooperation, 
division of responsibilities, and good lead- 
ership and ‘‘followership." Third, children 
come to know each other well through 
working on these projects together. Billy 
and Fred, for instance, work together for 
several days, making the animal cages in a 
circus mural. Somehow, afterwards, they 
have a closer feeling for each other. 
Moreover, a large-sized project gives 
opportunity for many children to share in 
the making of it, and this tends to create a 


sense of belonging. Each child develops a 
sense of worth along with the sense of shar- 
ing. ‘| made a farmer in our diorama. 

In addition to such major values, we find 
that a large product, being a prominent 
feature of a classroom, attracts attention, 
and tends to stimulate the desire to know 


more about the subject or theme repre- X 
sented. Lastly, the big item presents a \" ; 
colorful area that lends an air of cheerful- 1 ‘ 


ness to a classroom. The wall with a mural, 
for example, does not look bleak, or shut 
in. It is, instead, a sort of window through 
which one looks at some fascinating aspect 
of living. 

Types of big work successfully completed 
by children in various White Plains schools 


are listed on page 72. 


Children in Grade 2 at Freeman School, 
Aurora, Illinois, made Pau! Bunyan. 
Photo from Thelma Heidinger, Art Teacher 





\ FINGER PAINT 


THE 


CRAYOLA 
MAKERS 


.) 
as 
BinwEy & SMITH 


380 Madison Are., 
Ve York 17, N.} 
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LOCAL CRAFTSMEN 


in the Elementary 


OUR school has neither an art teacher nor an art consultant. However, 
this year my second grade had a grand experience in one field of art 
because of a “windfall” that happened our way. 

Actually the plans for this project started to be formulated nearly a 
year ago when a ceramist in the community mentioned that she had an 
unfulfilled desire to instruct a group of primary children in her craft. 
With this thought in mind | observed the results of my second-grade 
pupils’ efforts with modeling clay. 

Improvement was encouraged by complimenting them freely, and by 
giving suggestions which led to greater discrimination and critical 
evaluation of their modeling. Interest mounted when the window ledges 
were converted into display areas where the children exhibited charac- 
ters from stories as well as other items which they made from clay. 
Visitors, when invited to view the creations, seldom failed to make com- 
plimentary remarks in regard to the children's abilities. 

After conferring with the ceramist, Mrs. Taylor, and our principal, it 
was decided to introduce the project at the beginning of the second 
semester. The film Peter and the Potter (black and white; color; Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4}, the story of a 
little boy who becomes acquainted with a potter and through a series 
of visits to the potter's workshop learns how dishes, bowls, vases, and so 
on, are made, was shown to the group the day we had a ''visitor.'’ That 
visitor was, as you may have suspected, the ceramist, Mrs. Taylor. 

After we saw the film, Mrs. Taylor's profession was revealed. The 
children eagerly asked questions concerning her studio and methods of 
handling clay, to learn how they compared with those of the potter in 
the film. Then, of course, everyone wanted to show her what he could 
make with modeling clay. In the period which followed, she became 
acquainted with their methods, and they received suggestions from her. 
Mrs. Taylor left several Ceramic magazines with us, a few of which con- 
tained pictures of youthful groups and their clay productions. 


Teacher, Second Grade, Washington School 
Marlington Local District, Alliance, Ohio 


ROBERTA RICHMOND 


Art Program 


Approximately a week later, the children saw the filmstrip entitled 
We Work with Clay ("Art in Our Classroom," color; Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill.), again with 
the ceramist present. Following the discussion of the filmstrip, each child 
was given some ceramic clay to find how different it is in feel and tex- 
ture from plasticine modeling clay. The pupils began fashioning objects 
and seeking comments of approval. When asked if they wished Mrs. 
Taylor to teach them more about this type of clay, the answer was 
definitely in the affirmative. 

It was suggested that when she next came the pupils be prepared, as 
those in the textfilm were, with aprons for protecting clothes, with mark- 
ing implements such as ice-cream-bar sticks, combs, or even buttons, and 
if possible, with rolling pins from toy baking sets. 

During Mrs. Taylor's third visit, miniature rock making became the ac- 
tivity. This gave everyone an opportunity to manipulate the clay, tex- 
ture it, and feel successful in a creative sense. These second-graders 
apparently had no trouble visualizing rocks they had seen in the past, 
and consequently shaped and impressed their clay ones interestingly with 
implements which had been recommended, plus a few of their own 
choosing. The "rocks’ were allowed to dry at room temperature for a 
few days. We observed that each day the ( 




















Facts About Clay A great many | 
birds’ use clay 
Clay. is. a type in building nests. | 
of soil. It is eavers Use it | 
found many _ places their dams. At . 
in the world. least one kind of 
ach time_a large wasp makes its 
amount of clay nest of clay. 
is located men There are : 
see that il is a ple in the world 
little different in who make homes 
color and fee of clay. Often it 
from any other Is mixe Ww It! 
they have ever straw and then 
found. packed into 
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SOUTHWEST 
HERITAGE 


THOMAS J. SASSER 


Art Teacher, Public Schools 
Levelland, Texas 


A KNOWLEDGE of the history and cultural heritage of one's own re- 
gion provides a rewarding source of ideas and inspiration for every 
form of art activity. In the Southwest, the art teacher is fortunate to 
have at hand the rich sources of Indian craft and ritual. 

Visits to pueblos and ceremonial dances give insight into Indian life 
today, while the museum supplies historical perspective and the chance 
to investigate in a leisurely fashion such things as pottery, jewelry, 
kachina dolls, and petroglyphs. 

The petroglyphs (drawings on rock), such as those scratched out on 
rock more than one thousand years ago by the now lost tribes of the 
Galisteo Basin in New Mexico, can be used to acquaint children with 
pictographs (picture writing) surprising in their similarity to contempor- 
ary design. A visit to an exhibition of early rock carvings at the Museum 
on the Texas Tech campus resulted in jewelry making. Sketches done 
from the petroglyphs were recreated in the form of necklaces and pins 
of enameled copper. 

In their vigor and simplicity, the ancient petroglyphs relate readily 
to modern concepts of design, as do the stylized patterns and flat colors 
of the kachina dolls. (The word kachina has two meanings. It stands for 
supernatural beings who, it is said, used to come to the villages in per- 
son, and also for the masked men who represent them.) The kachina can 
initiate countless projects of interest at any grade level. 

For the eight- or nine-year-old, the magic of the wooden figure lies in 
its kinship to favorite dolls, as well as in their differences of purpose. 
The kachinas are carved in the likeness of the dancers who impersonate 
supernatural beings in the religious ceremonies of the Hopi. 

When a Hopi man dons the appropriate costume and headdress, ac- 
cording to his belief, he loses his identity and receives the spirit of 
the kachina he represents. It is these kachina dancers who, at certain 
seasons of year, bring gifts to the children—carved kachina dolls, 
candies, fruit, or miniature bows and arrows. The dolls are not re- 
garded quite in the sense of toys, but rather as treasures to be pro- 
tected and studied. They are hung on the walls where children may con- 
stantly see and become familiar with the many different kachinas as a 
part of their religious training. Contin 








HOOKING 


WHEN we introduced projects in scarf weaving and headband weaving 
to our classes, we also included hooking. A simple wooden frame was 





made and burlap was stretched and nailed over the frame. The children 
used crochet hooks—medium-sized bone ones—and yarn. Incidentally, 
torn strips of various cotton materials are also very colorful and may be 
hooked successfully. 

They developed the design as they went along. When completed, 
these small hooked squares and oblongs were used as wall hangings, or 
as mats on a table. Larger ones are practical floor rugs. It is interesting 
to note the various uses boys and girls find for their handiwork. 

Scraps of colored construction paper can be cut into free forms, or 
geometric shapes, and arranged and rearranged until a pleasing and 
satisfactory design is made. Children who have had very little design 
experience can become interested in doing such original planning. 

This type of project the child can do by himself when he has com- 
pleted his other studies, also when the boys go to gym and the girls re- 
main in the homeroom, or vice versa. Julia McAllister's sixth-graders 
made the samples, in Holley Elementary School. 
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Crayoned Skirts 
and Aprons 


IRENA MARIS 


Teacher, Third Grade, Cannon Schoo 
Danville, Iilinois 


THE ARRIVAL of a huge bundle of old sheets, salvaged by the mother of 
one of the children in our room, prompted the youngsters to ask what we 
could use them for. Perhaps the size of some of the pieces suggested aprons; 
anyway, aprons were one of the first and most popular ideas. Made full and 
joined in back, they became skirts. 

Many freehand, unplanned designs were applied heavily, with crayon. 
Around one skirt peanutlike people in carnival attire danced gaily. It had a 
narrow border of multicolored blocks. One child made a wide border print 
of large circle motifs, and repeated the same idea on waistband and tie 
ends. A third child covered an entire skirt with a maze of magic jungle 
flowers so exotic and colorful that they could have popped up from nowhere 
outside the imagination! 

The designs were set with an iron to make the colors permanent, and the 
crayons blended in some places to produce exciting effects. They were gath- 
ered very full to waistbands, also of sheeting, some left with torn edges just 
as we took them from a larger strip. The bands were sewn with big needles 
and heavy string (which did not break with the weight of the cloth, as sew- 
ing thread would). 


Modeling the gaily colored garments naturally followed, and even the 
boys were proud of theirs. Costuming for plays can be similar. 








Relief Wood Carvings 


a 
( 








LOUISE ELLIOTT RAGO 


Art Teacher, Wheatley School 
Old Westbury, New York 


FIRST of all | asked the industrial arts teacher if he 
had any scraps of wood that he was about to throw 
away. Each child was given a scrap of wood at random 
—we simply passed them out. Then each was asked to 
look at the wood very carefully and to watch for any 
knots in it, as well as for the variations of grain. | also 
asked them to see if the grain of the wood and the 
knots would remind them of something that might sug- 
gest an idea for a relief carving. They planned it in a 
pencil drawing and then transferred it to the wood. 

The children were given tools to carve the wood and 
work out the design in relief. We then took sandpaper 
and smoothed out all the rough spots. In order that 
the carvings might have a more finished appearance, 
we decided to stain and wax them. And since shoe 
polish is a stain and also a wax, we decided to try it. 
The children brought in various colors, and with old 
rags we applied it and rubbed off all the excess, after 
much polishing. 

The totem pole is an example of work by a gifted 
boy who was an eighth-grader. The big mask on a flat 
board was done by a seventh-grade boy in a slow 
group. It is satisfying because it was his own work, it's 
sincere and honest, and he didn't make it to please the 
teacher. The tall narrow carving in the lower right cor- 
ner is shallowly carved, but the design fits the space 
well. In fact, it is sophisticated enough to appear in 
a gallery with adult work! 

We are proud of these and many of the other carv- 
ings made by girls and boys in our school. 
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ALICE MICHAEL 
Consultant in Speech and Foreign 
n the Elementary Schoo 
Monterey County, California 


Languages 
s 


Spanish English 


Conociendonos Getting Acquainted 


JAimME—Oh., you're visiting Mexico 
Acto I rHIS play takes place, o— ie — room in Mexico City and Citv? You come from California? 
, afterward outside the mote 1e characters are an American wo- ; 
, indo po a venta- . ) ier is here 
JOSE (iran ded vee man, her daughter and son, and a Mexican boy about the same MARY Yes. Our fatl er is here = 
a)— i Ay, madre! No es posible sige as the American children. Size of the cast may be expanded business. My name’s Mary, and this 
by adding members to the American family and by providing is mv brother. Joe. What's your 


12 eat nos n 1c No veo 
que estemos ¢ Mexico : friends for the Mexican boy. Other scenes could be added 


name? 
jaime—My name is Jaime, at your 


} 
a 108 Campesinos 


sus burros. Y ninguna de esa 


muy cansados 


+ 


MARIA—Si. Nuestro papa esta service. 
Me llamo joe—I’m glad to know you. Say, 


mbreros nl Sa- 
aqui por negocio. 
‘od log ie he visto Maria. Y este es mi hermano JOE king out the i d Jaime, could | please have a ride 
gamos en el aero- Josée. {Como te llamas? Gee, Mother, w ust cant uM on your burro? 
on automédviles, jaime—Me llamo Jaime, a sus Mexico City! jon’t see al ired Jaime (surprised )—My burro? 
fubricas... ordenes. tives with thei ros anywhere! joe—Yes. I sure would like to 


iY este motel! ; Yo crei JOSE 

; quedariamos en una certe.... Oye, 
aC a oun rancho en la ciu- vor, {puedo subirme atu burro? lithat I’ een sin see any around here any place. 
id de México, y quizas que los JAIME yt 
ndidos vendrian atacarnos! burro! lay are tomobil ores, bi; And Jaime, would you please let 


mapre—Ahora, ninos. Nada 


; Vamos a estar aqui por tres 


Tanto gusto de cono- nd none of the peo} ee are have a ride on a burro. By the way, 


Jaime, Por fa- wearin unbreros or sarapes. where are all the burros? I don’t 


(sorprendido)—j Mi got here in the airplan mary (holding up her camera 


jose—Si. De veras quiero su- ngs, lactor = me take a picture ol you 


and your 
bir a un burro. A_ propdsito, nd this motel 10ug! family with your sombreros and sa- 


papa terminara su tra- idonde estan todos los burros? € were going to stay at a big ranch rapes, while your mother’s makin 
n el laboratorio de la com- No veo ningun alrededor. n co City, and 1 tortillas and beans for your break- 
petre lera ;No pasen el (Mira ali or. ? [ yume bandits would ; fast? 
quejandose! jSalgan a MARIA ica una camara) tack u jaime (lauchi? Oh, now I see 
“! Jaime, {me permites retratarte moTHeR—Now, children! We're what you mean! But really, I don’t 
a ti y tu famila con los som- goin ere only three more have a burro... 
breros y sarapes, cuando tu intil Father finishes up his JOE AND mARY—You don’t have a 
MADRE (Mire ndo por la mama hace las tortillas y los k in th I mips 
entana.) Alla veo a un nino frijoles para el desayuno? tory n't spend all tl im jaime—And I almost never see a 
afuera en su bicicleta ... como jaime (ridéndose)—jOh! ;Ya plaining. Go out and play burro except when I go visiting my 
de tu edad. José. comprendo! Pero yo no tengo joe—There’s no one to play wi grandfather in a little town far 
jose—Esta bien. Me _ voy. 
: Vienes, Maria? JOSE Y MARIA—j No tienes bur- out the windo: I see a boy 


marta—Nos vemos mas tarde, ro! there on his bicycle. He’s about your as for breakfast, we didn’t have tor- 


vov también. jaime—Casi nunca veounbur- | _ age, too, Joe 


iny’s labora- burro? 


burro. «<-e MOTHER—Yes, there is kip from the city. Here, all the bovs 
| out ride on bicycles, not on burros. And 


mama, Me tillas or beans. We had eggs, toast, 
maore—} Hasta luego, nifos! ro, solamente cuando vamos a goe—Oh, all right. I’m and chocolate to drink. 
casa de mi abuelo en un pueblito Coming, Mary? JOE AND MaRY—Whiy, that’s exactly 
Acto II muy lej de la ciudad. Aqui | mary—Sce you later, Mother. I’m what we had! 
(Ja me esta parado con su todos los muchachos anadamos going out too. Jjaime—Well, we do eat tortillas 
cicleta. Esta jugando con un en bicicleta . . . no en burros. MOTHER—See vou later, children now and then. We buy them in the 
wulero. José y Maria miran. Y para el desayuno nocomitor- | store. And my father is a doctor. 
Jaime coje la pelota con el ba- tillas ni frijoles. Comi huevos, Aet I He’s not a farmer. 
lero.) pan tostado y chocolate. his bicyel joe (shaking his head)—Mexico 
eis try City sure is different from what I 


nda 
77 


sose——j Bravo! jMuy bien jose Y mania—j Eso es exacta- | playing with a balero. H 
hecho! mento lo que comimos! len ball in it thought it would be! These tall 

maria—j De veras que si! Pa- JAIME—Si, comemos tortillas p} p. Joe and Mary ap- buildings and all this traffic are just 
rece ser muy divertido. de vez en cuando. Las com- and watch. Jaime catch like San Francisco! 

Jaime—Si. Es un balero. pramos en el mercado. Y mi |_ the ball on the baler Jaime—Yes, tourists are often sur- 

jose—E-n California tenemos padre es médico. No es cam- joe—Good catch! That was great! prised to find that our city is very 
diferentes yo-yos. Son redon- pesino, marY—It certainly was! That much like theirs. It is only in the 


dos. jose (moviende de cabeza)— looks like fun to do smaller villages that the old cus- 

jaime—j Visitan Vds. la ciu- La ciudad de México es muy Jaime—Yes; it’s a balero. toms still remain. (Becoming seri- 

dad de México? ;Vienen Vds diferente de lo que esperaba- joe—In California we have differ- ous.) Say, may I ask you something 
? 


de California? mos, Continued on page 6: ent yo-yos. They are round. now? Continued on page 67 
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ABLO lived with his grandmother and grandfather in a little cot- 
tage at the foot of a high mountain in Peru. He could barely remem- 
ber his father and mother, who had been lost in a big landslide of 
rocks and dirt. His father had owned two llamas. He had used them 
to carry supplies up the mountainside for the turistas who came on 
climbing trips, or for miners and traders. Now Pablo owned the llamas. 
They stood about three feet high, to the top of their shoulders, but 
their long graceful necks made them more than two feet taller. The 
llamas were strong and sure-footed on the mountain slopes, and they 
could carry heavy burdens. Pablo had saved each centavo he had ever 
earned with the llamas. Now that spring was coming, Pablo sat on the 
cottage steps thinking. 

“If only I could earn enough money to buy a new shawl for Abuela 
and a new knife for Abuelo. They work so hard,” he said to himself. 
All winter Grandfather carved wooden dells. Sometimes the turistas 
bought them, or Senor Garcia shipped them to the department stores 
in big cities. Grandmother made clothes for the little dolls. 

Pablo thought, “Grandfather’s knife is very old and worn. Grand- 
mother gets cold in winter and her bones ache. They are so kind to 
me. I wish I could do something for them. Perhaps when the baby 
llama is born, I can trade it to Senor Garcia and get some things they 
need so much.” 

Inside the cottage, Grandmother spoke quietly to Grandfather, 
“Look at our Pablo. He sits on the steps alone and is such a good boy. 
He works hard with the llamas all summer, and all winter he carries 
wood and water for me. Pablo needs a friend.” 

“Si,” said Grandfather. 
the lookout for the best wood for me to carve, and he sweeps the shav- 
ings from my whittling into a little pile to save for the fire. And he 
reads to us while we work. Perhaps when the baby llama is born, he 


will have a friend.” 


“Pablo is a very good boy. He is always on 


The baby llama was born one spring morning. He was as white as 


the snow on the mountaintops. Pablo named him Nieve. When Senor 
Garcia came for the dolls, Pablo proudly showed him the baby llama. 
“What a fine fellow he is,” 


to our village looking for animals for zoos in the United States. He 


agreed the senor. ““Last year a man came 


bought some llamas, and said he would return this year. Do you want 
to sell the baby llama?” 

“Si, senor,” said Pablo, but he said the words with a heavy heart. 
He frisked 


- 4 and Nieve crew lar: CT. 
around his mother and munched the tender valley grass. Pablo had to 


The spring days grew warme 
led up the mountainside. Nieve was 
behind. 

One day in summer, Pablo: was hoeing weeds in Grandmother's 
flower beds when Senor nd a little girl to 
‘Here is the man | told you about, Pablo,” said Senor 


tie him to a post when he trave 


too young to make the trips without laggins 


Garcia brought a tall man a 
the cottage 
Garcia. “This is Senor Wilson with his daughter Marta. He wants to 
buy Nieve.” 

Pablo looked up at the man. He had a kind face. His hair was blond 
and his eyes were blue. Then Pablo looked at the girl. She had a pretty 
smile. She held a basket, and from it came funny little sounds 

“Buenos dias, senor, said Pablo He smiled and bowed to the little 
girl. “I have thought long and hard about the baby Ilama. I cannot 
sell him if he has to live in a cage.” 

Senor Wilson looked surprised 
he said kindly. ““Let me look at the animal.” 

While Pablo, Senor Garcia, and Senor Wilson were looking 


to Grandfather and watched him at his 


“I can offer a good price, Pablo,” 


at the 
llama, Marta moved nearel 
carving. She set her basket down on the rass The covel lif te d a crack. 
Out popped a little black nose and then a brown head, and finally a 
fat fuzzy puppy. While the little girl sat on the bench near Grand- 
father, the puppy wobbled around on his short legs 

When Grandmother brought a cool drink to the men and Marta, 
she looked at Marta and then spoke in Spanish to Senor Garcia. ‘Turn- 
ing to Marta, Senor Garcia translated her words into English, ““Grand- 
mother says tomorrow the doll will be yours, and the dress will be 
ready, too.” 

Senor Wilson turned to Pablo, “I will come back for your answer 
in the morning. I only sell animals to zoos, but I would try to sell your 
llama where it would have a good home. And I know you will agree 
the price I have offered you is very fair.” 

“The price is more than I could have dreamed, senor,” said Pablo. 

Sefor Wilson motioned to Marta that it was time to go. As she 
chased her puppy across the grass, it ran toward Pablo. He picked it 
up and handed it to the little girl. She smiled, and then asked Senor 


Garcia to thank Pablo, and his grandparents who had so generously 
promised to make a little doll for her. 

The next morning when Senor Wilson returned with Marta and her 
puppy, Pablo already had a guide rope around Nieve’s neck. As Senor 
Wilson paid Pablo, he again promised to find a good home for the 
baby llama in the United States. When they were ready to leave, 
Marta put the doll in the basket and placed the puppy in Pablo’s arms 

“It is hard for the puppy to travel with us,” explained Marta’s 
father. “Already he is too fat for the basket. Marta wants you to have 
him. The doll will keep her company on the trip home.” 

Pablo watched the Wilsons leave with Nieve. Even the puppy’s 
squirming did not draw his attention from the graceful walk of the 
young llama as the North American led it away. 

It was winter once more when the letter came. Senor Garcia brought 
it because he was the village postmaster, and he stayed to see what 
the message said. Long before he reached the cottage door, he had 
started shouting, “Una carta, Pablo.” 

Out of the envelope fell a snapshot. It showed Nieve with Marta. 
He was much larger now, almost as tall as Marta. 

“What a rogue, that Nieve,” laughed Senor Garcia, as he read the 
letter. “Senor Wilson writes that Nieve is in a children’s zoo where 
there are no cages, but only a big fence around the outside. He is with 
ponies, burros, ducks, and raccoons. Most ol them roam free. He say 
Nieve is the favorite of all the children, and follows them.” 

Grandmother smiled as she heard the letter. Now when she sewed 
by the fire, her neck and shoulders were warm and free from pain be- 
cause of the red wool shawl Pablo had bought for her. Grandfathe1 
chuckled as he saw the snapshot. He carved 
faster now with a new knife, and whistled at his 
work. The dog was growing each day, and 
Pablo called him Amigo, which means friend. 


Vocabulary 


Spanish Pronunciation Enslish 


Pablo pah blow Paul 
Peru pay roo country 
llama yah ma animal 


turistas too ree stahs tourists 


centavo sen tah vo cent 


abuela ah bway lah grandmother 


abuelo ah bway low erandtathet 


senor say nyore mister, si 
Garcia gar see ah man’s name 
SI see yes 

Nieve nee ay vay snow 

Marta mar tah Martha 


] 


buenos dias bway nos dee ahs eood day 


oo nah car tah a letter 


A Frien 


OF 


una Carta 





ONA ROBERTS WRIGHI 
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HERBERT F. SPITZER 

ite f writing busin t how pupils have learned to solve prob- 
ARITHMETIC pul 1 plan the ymntent, li lems, how their scientific attitudes 
have developed, their appreciations 
and interests widened, and _ their 
knowledge of science grown. Each 
entry should be set up to show one or 
more of thes objectives Mere collec- 
tions with little or no explanation are 
not very important; neither are isolated 
spectacular experiments. An_ exhibit 
of weather instruments that are ar 
ranged to show how scientists try to 
forecast weather, on the other hand, 
might be very important. Such an ex 
hibit should indicate the shortcomings 
of these homemade instruments, should 
chart the major ideas learned, and 

should in other ways icate 

ot pupils tow ird a hievine 
appropriat to weather study 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
H 


GERTRUDE A. BOYD ’ 
mpensation may not be complet 

ire a number of things you 

] Ask cooperative parents 
school hours, their 


childret 


plac es Ww 
to know 
th 


EFFIE MAE CORROUGH ase psi tend . the pleasut hould be t iscuss arti and 
ibo I mmunity clippe 
} Sh Ww pict 


filmstrips that 


ad 


cannot be obser 


as the construct 


p40) 5), Sole) 8). i) 1 Me) -i— 


These specialists will give you direct 
is ; ae hic ' ‘ ule ; answers to specific questions without 
RUTH STRANG , , a ’ sheep e aye Het charge. Requests of a general nature 
. : as such as setting up a curriculum and sup- 
plying material for a talk or paper, are 
not a part of this service. Questions 
ini vord should not be sent directly to the coun- 
LANGUAGE nd t underst 1 t words stal selors. Address your letter to the proper 
deas sis a tt t wi counselor, in care of The INSTRUCTOR 
H / j m i ' tal { nd s t Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y 
ld and enclose a stamped, self-addressed 

envelope. 


Arithmetic HERBERT F. SPITZER 
Professor of Education, and Director, Univer 
sity Elementary School, State University of 
lowa, lowa City 

Art IVAN E. JOHNSON 
Chairman, Department of Arts Education, Fior- 
ida State University, Tallahassee 

Language GERTRUDE A. BOYD 
Associate Professor of Education, Arizona 
State College, Tempe 

Music EFFIE MAE CORROUGH 
Director of Music Educatic School District 
No. 118, Belleville, Iilinois 

Reading RUTH STRANG 
Professor of Education and Head of Reading 
Center, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 

Science GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Associate Professor of Education, University 
of Maryland, College Park 

Social Studies RALPH C. PRESTON 


RALPH C. PRESTON a ( enir n a unplete waste ol time ; Professor of Education University of Penn- 
j , ring } nee fair shoul hibit : sylvania, Philadelphia 


GLENN ©. BLOUGH 








individu il Ww 
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y f| dae c fll. Giance to the Flag of 


the United States of America and to the 
Republic for which it stands; one Nation 
under God, indivisible, with liberty and 


justice for all. 





Rules for displaying the flag are defined in the United States Flag Law. 
To provide a definite guide for handling the flag, a National Flag Con- 
ference prepared a Flag Code in 1923 and 1924. In 1942, Congress 
adopted this code as a law. It includes all the rules about displaying 
the flag—it should be flown only from sunrise to sunset, never when 
ragged or torn; it should always be treated with respect. Here are some 
of the other rules about the flag. 





sure the field of stars (union) is at the peak 
of the staff. If the flag is flown on a day of 
mourning, don't forget to follow the rules 


FROM A BUILDING 
When you display the flag out a window, 
from a balcony or front of a building, make 
for flying it at half-staff. 


WHEN TO FLY THE FLAG 


The flag may be flown on any day when the weather is good. It should 
definitely be flown on New Year's Day, Inauguration Day, Lincoln's Birthday, 
Washington's Birthday, Easter, Jefferson's Birthday, Mother's Day, Armed 


Forces Day, National Maritime Day, Memorial Day, Flag Day, Independence 
Day, Labor Day, Citizenship Day, Columbus Day, Veterans Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas, any days proclaimed by the President, the birthdays 
of States, and on all State holidays. The flag is displayed on every govern- 
ment building, school, and polling place on Election Day. 


IN A PARADE 
In a procession with other flags, the U.S. flag should 
always be carried at the right of any other flag or if 
there is a line of several flags, the U.S. flag should be 
held in front of the center of that line 

















WITH OTHER FLAGS 


OR PENNANTS WITH FLAGS OF OTHER NATIONS 


gg ig. When flags of other nations are flown, each should have 
cette tall Gclesoih wills the tan its own staff. All staffs should be the same height and the 
of he US. Ga bite ell ob flags as nearly the same size as possible. According to 
mans ten of the ton. 0 they ase international custom, no flag of any one nation may fly 
own thom elivasel dalle, the above the flag of another nation. 

U.S. flag should be put up first 


and taken down last. 














CROSSED-STAFF DISPLAY 


If the U.S. flag and another flag are displayed in 
a crossed-staff arrangement, the U.S. flag should 
always be at the other flag's right and have its 
staff in front of the other staff. 


Ohe c dimeric ans Lresg d 


I believe in the United States of America as a government 
of the people, by the people, for the people; whose 
just powers are derived from the consent of the governed; 


a democracy in a republic; a sovereign Nation of many 


sovereign States; a perfect Union, one and inseparable; 





established upon those principles of freedom, equality, 


justice, and humanity for which American patriots 
sacrificed their lives and fortunes. I therefore believe it 
is my duty to my country to love it; to support its 
Constitution; to obey its laws; to respect its Flag, 
all enemies. 


and to defend it against 


William Tyler Page 











AT HALF -STAFF 


To fly at half-staff means lowering the flag to one-half the 
distance between the top and bottom of the staff. This is 
done when the nation is in mourning and on Memorial Day 
morning. The flag should first be hoisted to the peak for an 
instant and then lowered to the half-staff position. 





SALUTING THE FLAG 


During the raising and lowering of the flag and when it 
passes by in a parade or review, everyone should stand at 
attention and salute. Those in uniform give the military 
salute. A man not in uniform takes off his hat and holds it 
at the left shoulder with the right hand, hand over the 
heart. Women hold the right hand over the heart. 
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AGAINST A WALL 


Sometimes the flag is hung against a 
wall. The union should be uppermost 
and to the flag's own right (the ob- 
server's left). It may be either ver- 
tical or horizontal. 











THE SHIELD 


The shield of the United States somewhat re- 
sembles the flag in its colors and design. It has 


thirteen red and white stripes (seven red and six 
white), together with a blue chief without stars 




































ON A PLATFORM 


On a speaker's platform, the flag 
may be put up flat, above and be- 


hind the speaker. If flown from a 


OVER A STREET staff, it should be in a position of 


Sometimes a flag is displayed over the middle of the honor at the speaker's right. It should 


street. When that happens, the flag should be suspend never be draped over the platform. 
rtically, the union toward the north in an east- In a church the flag should be either 


street. toward the east in a north-south street in the chancel and at the clergyman's 





haps you want to hang the flag over the sidewalk right or in the body of the church 
2 building to a pole. In that case the flag should and at the congregation's right as 
ng vertically, the union toward the pole they face the clergyman 





1. Don't permit any sign of disrespect to be shown 
the flag. 


2. Don't dip the flag to any person or thing. 


3. Don't hang the flag with the union down except 
n an emergency sign of distress. 

4. Don't place any other flag or pennant above or 
to the right of the flag, with two exceptions—at 
United Nations headquarters the UN flag flies 
above all others; at sea the church pennant flies 
above the flag during church services. 


5. Don't let the flag touch anything beneath it— 
ground, floor, water. 


6. Don't place any mark, insignia, picture, letter, 
word, or drawing anywhere on or above the flag. 





7. Don't use the flag as drapery in any form 


whatever. 





8. Don't fasten, display, or use the flag in any way 
that will permit it to be easily torn or damaged. 





9. Don't drape the flag over the hood, top, sides 
or back of any vehicle. If you wish to display the 
flag on a car, train, or boat, fasten a staff to the 
vehicle so that the flag falls free 





10. Don't display the flag on a float except from 
a staff, flat, or suspended so that it falls free. 


11. Don't use the flag as a covering for a ceilina. 





12. Don't carry the flag flat or horizontally. 


13. Don't use the flag as any part of a costume or 
athletic uniform. Do not embroider it upon handker- 


WITH OTHER FLAGS chiefs, or use it on anything intended for brief use 
14. Don't use the flag in form of advertising or 


When a group of state or city flags or pennants are grouped and dis- gf 
fasten any advertising to its staff 


played from staffs with the U.S. f e U.S. flag should always be at 


the center or at the highest 15. Don't use the flag to hold or carry anything. 











‘4 











This delightful Columbia @ will 


Here's fun—-CL 675 surely entertain your youngsters. And 
cL 675 LUCIENNE VERNAY sings COWUMBIA “q._.\ now, due to teacher demand, the com- 
“rm comet (Lp) plete French text is provided with each 


a mre record, we know you'll want copies of 
uo ren the text for each student. MThey are 
available at cost simply by sending in 
the coupon below. Makes it ideal for 
classroom use! Treat your class to 
lessons in fun--Lessons in French! 


cs man €6les—- record. Even if you're one of thou- 
ong WL TUM eee nas sands of teachers already using this 
* 


with LES QUATRE BARBUS 





The Little Shoemaker The Little Train 
On the Avignon Bridge Harlequin in His Shop 



































, Jeanne's Duck Little Mary 
The Lark Zephirin's Farm 
Let's Dance the My Father Had 500 Sheep 
Capucine Picotin 
De Quoi Qui Y'A Another Window Broken 
The Bee and the Panko, the Little Bear 
Butterfly The Clear Fountain 
Let's Go Walking in Have You Seen the Cap? 
the Woods The Ant 
® “Columbia” ly, © Marcas Reg A Jivision of Columbia Broadcasting System, tn 
Columbia Records Name SYSERS WSS OF BERT 
| JiCda. "J at J¢ Va Ja dai 
Educational Department, BoxTI 459 Aa 
: ddre 
799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Cit a | in svaeeeiuiee 
Please ship at once, postpaid: 
5 SOGGR Bh — ee 01 
additional copies of French text @ .25 each. 
. . am q Cc 
(Minimum order: Ten) Address———____________ me 
; i ‘ 
Check or money order must accompany each order. City Zone—— State 
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Public Speaking 


Begins in the Grades 


For summer session travel... Mim 
ENJOY EXTRA CARE AT WE OFTEN think of Mp lic speak- DOROTHY CHILDS 


ing as a course taught in Instructor, Speech Department 


NO EXTRA FARE high school or college, yet we all Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 


age in public speaking wheneve! 


are communicating with others. 


ON UNITED AIR LINES en a ne . ie speakir ‘o ed with a general feeling of inade- 


probably quacy whenever they did spt ak up 
chool—he in class; or they may simply never 


have been told how to improve 
Students who have spent years in 
overt rowde d s¢ hools may have had 
too little opportunity to participate 
in oral communication. 
lalking ought to be fun, and 

ought to be done effectively too 
“Show and Tell” tme is probably 


your easiest Opportunity It is ap- 

proached by most children with 

genuine enthusiasm, and personal- 

rite to experience material is the easiest 
now to pr sent orally 

The purposes and values of 

Show and Tell” time are many, 

d their nature is complex. But to 


improve speaking skill, here are a 


few princly to keep in mind. 


1. Speak loud and clear enough to be easily heard and 
understood, Th hild isn't talking to himself—or at least, he 
shouldn't be { he mumbl! lets his words run together, it 
mi hel; m if you simply suggest, “Talk to us, Jerry we re 
ml ni n rt i what l <i i i ( i too we ak, sgl ity i? 
i ‘ ver t ie othe ide of tn room,” accompanied by a 


sweepin p-and-over gesture, may turn the trick 


2. Think about vour listeners. While unrestricted self- 
expression certainl has value for the very young or very shy 


‘ 


chil lon t children an be led into a keen awareness of their 


listeners at an early age. Your express approval of something un- 


usually interestin xr “something new and different” may give 
added stati » tl choosing f a wider variety of subjects 


the long-winded child talk more than his 
im down advance planning as a way of 
nteresting for to listen to.’ This element of 


an aid to overcoming s lf-consciousness too. 


3. Plan what you will say. How much can be taught in re- 
i» 


ard to sequence and continuity depends, of course, upon the ma- 


turitv of the child. But everyone hold be able to plan an inter- 


Maid- o’- Metal CRAFT METALS and SUPPLIES estine beginning and ending. Challenge the child to “think of a 


t's Fun! t's Easy | wav to @ 1 to hear what you have to say.” And the 
. ni . ss-t t s- } 1 of endin ib voided if , . 

FREE For Your ARTS & CRAFTS PROJECTS: limp, l gut tn; all Kind o ee y can De avoided il the end 

| ing is planned in advance. Plan a good, peppy finish 

HOW-TO.Booklet ond MEMOS pocked brochures ¢ ; 

strated direct or ’ 

for your close wor e directions for Etching 4. Be friends with the audience. It is probably impossible 

cooling be if y es. F t simple ’ ' 1 7 1 

Wiggle Engraving of De Lettering, Monograms to overemphasize the value of appe to be at ease when talk- 

et jy with a cold-water solutior g } colored ing to a group. Conversation at its best is the level on which the 

aluminum pieces, ete 7 . } - 
most effective speaking is usually done, and an informal atti- 

CATALOG for single mail-order source of ft metals ond supplies J . j preareeet tl = } | . TT » ll . } | ] 

vr y new Pre-formed and Colored items — Wiggle-Engravers, Bracelet Blonks tude toward te whole ¢ xpe rience wi encourage children to 

ond Benders, Tray Handles, et speak often. Also stress a conversational vocabulary. If a child 

5 wouumananics z an unfamiliar word, insist that he explain it clear 

| Maid-O'-Metal ALUMINUM © BRASS © COPPER — Circles, Rectangles, Foil rs " =r ; 

: Sientins ETCHING, TOOLING. EN : Vid put lion period alter a talk helps children find out just “so 

A GRAVING ENAMELING 1 t0 ‘ esses, they | ‘ vell their ideas were understood 


the be 4 . ea 


3 


- RR IEEE z SEER TE TE PINTO TES : . . . ° 
PR mene oy me nape ener py - , — my » Don’ t just talk; have a reason. There is obviously 
new Maid-( Meta is jeas, and items — , 


vs for this free Maid-O'-Metal literature, including , di rect me 


a 
se of self-expression in Show and Tell, but before long, 
ild develop some specific purpose beyond that of “just 
There should be communication of information and 
an help the child in this. “What did vou 

tel . Jim?” may be enough. Or, “Why did you want 
FOLKW AYS RECORDS to tel about this? Is it something we need to know more 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS "R u RDS. "I + 7 METH NIC FOU ¢ mit? om clear purpose will help him to or: anize his ideas. 
CONSIDERED wale ubikany che cota 


R r is @ mpanied by extensive not 
eee and eENGS TO GROW ON series for Without skill in speaking, the child will find himself often un- 
Write cs Ms a ts THOLOG NE TIOMAL. SCIENCE aed derestimated and misunderstood. With it, he will become a more 
nt le eee oe ATUR j—— effective person in every situation. Good speaking habits will be 
ch nahh rourwarsaacSni§ *genvice neve one of the lasting benefits which you can provide for him. 
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Arithmetic Goes to Market 
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What's Wrong? 


Once, long ago, there lived a man 

Whom folk thought very queer; 

Although he'd look at things for 
hours, 

He would not stare or peer. 


welcomed air and puffs of wind 


He 

But could not stand the breeze 

He liked some kinds of shrubs ind 
plants 

But not the flowers 1 trees. 

He slept quite well upon a cot 

But never in a bed; 

He ate no pie, he ate no « ike 

And scorned all kinds of bread. 

He hated every kind of bell 

But loved the sound li dong.” 

Now, read this little rhyme again 


And tell me what was wron 
innic Lau i \ an” I in ln 
*2 19339] 942 ayt] JOU pip 2H 





M 








EVALUATION 








Picture 
of a man 
mining 

coal 


MECHANIZATION IN 


UNDERGROUND COAL MINING 


The underground coal mine today is a 
modern, mass-production factory, 
utilizing the most modern rail and 
conveyor transportation systems, tele- 
phone lines and—most important— 
tremendous mining machines. 

Over 85% of underground coal 
production is now mechanically 
mined. Cutting machines make deep 
incisions in the coal seam; then elec- 
tric drills bore holes for explosive 
charges. After the broken 
down, loading machines gather it up 
and move it by conveyor belt or shuttle 
cars into the mine’s main transporta- 


coal is 





FREE! If you desire complete 





in your classes 





information on coal for use 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building @ Washington 5, D.C. 


} } | 
pu] ( QuICK \ I \ 
r for y } 
. | 
CONCLUSION | \-\ 
y | | | 
j ° 
! {) { } 





? 
Sint. hh, 


tion system. In many mines, gigantic 
continuous mining machines combine 
these steps into one operation. Some 
of these machines can mine up to 8 
tons of coal per minute. 

The preparation plant, where the 
coal is sent for final processing, is also 
mechanized. It is here that the coal is 
washed and sized to meet the exacting 
specifications of public utilities, steel 
mills and other users. 

Today good working conditions 
and facilities have made 
America’s coal industry the most 
efficient in the world. And progressive 
coal operators are currently investing 
millions of dollars for even more im- 
provements to meet nation’s 
growing demand for energy. 


modern 


our 


Educational Section, National Coal 


802 Southern Building, Washington 
Please send me a list of wour teac 
Please send me inf 


for my studen 


Name 
School 
Street 
City 


Position or gt 
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(Mrs. Jefferson sings. Everyone 
» ees : 
l claps 

Continued from pa MRS. JEFFERSON—Our party will not 
be complete without an international 


sf 


The Jeffersons Entertain 





GENERAL WASHINGTON 
day, Mr. Jefferson j ~ touch. Monsieur Lafayette, will you 


sing tor us? 
LaFavetre—Oui, Madame Jefferson 
Sings suemple sor n Frencl 
VMusic to minuet is heard again 
MRS. WASHINGTON—Oh, the minuct! 
How I love to dance it! 
| Washington ti 
hand and the) 
ers dar neo the minu 
GENERAL WASHINGTON A fine danc: 
A fine party. Now let us, for a moment 
! v our heads and thank God for the 
United States of America and _ the 
wonderful privilege of being a part of 


WASHINGTON (; 
GENERAL WASHINGTON 
ind hands it to B 


nation 


Begin your summer 
vacation fun NOW! 


Plan with this colorful, ) | = 
HIGHWAY he wall, curtsys, and ns her Dressing Correctly 
MAD fact-packed literature. if Witieied & 


m page 32 


NOVA SCOTIA Travel Bureau, Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Pleas m l, literature MR. FRANKLIN—I'm 
leas to k pp eo ti 
GENERAL WASHINGTON—A! 


™ 1D - 
(VEO! CLIP | 
THE COUPON . PATRICK HENRY 

NOW! 3 fod mk 


MR. MADISON — \\ 


MRS. JEFFERSON 
\rt 
\ 


MR. HANCOCK \\! 

- ’ ; ler © 
Mer to | y 

“In 10.000 years Segre ation = 
it will be perfec / nd march 
GENERAL WASHINGTON .\ 

s. Jetfer n | , 
I trv, we l 

eT rious? 

MRS. JEFFERSON — | 


See timeless MOUNT RUSHMORE 


— of South 
in the Dakota 


As Gutzon Borglum labored on the great busts of 
Mount ushmore, he counted Time itself as his co- 
* sculptor calculated that 10,000 years of 

suld wear away one inch of granite 





plete his work, 

nmetr is mightiest of all Man’s memorials. 
Vacation in Fun Country, where pine-green mountains 
and sunny valleys give fun a fresh and un- 
spoiled setting. Fish, golf, ride, sight-see, visit the nearby 
Badlands and the world-famed Black Hills Passion 
Play. Plan the vacation you'll always remember, in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota 


Write for this FREE color folder! 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
DEPARTMENT of HIGHWAYS 


Publ city Director, P erre 6, South Dakota 











“But why do I have to go to school when there are so many 
educational programs on television? 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


PRIMARY LEVEL 


From the classroom of 
Gertrude K. Smith 





Designs with Sponge Rubber 


Cut some basic shapes--squares, rectangles, tri- 
angles--from old pieces of sponge rubber. Cement 
each to a piece of wood or plastic bottle for a 
handle. Put a little ium-thick powder paint ir 
shallow pans. Children dip sponge shape in paint 
and transfer to paper. Add connecting lines with 
chalk dipped in water. 


$e Me 


sinking ears, cut 
pieces of felt--7 x 9”, 
7” x 43”, and 16” x 13”. 
strip around 
ends and a side of the 
su ange piece with yarn. 
around one end 
piece. Make 3 


bw 


wrt +1 
Wwltn 


ow norrow 
~ aisav Ww 


ri 


2 ct 


Ky oe 


* yarn on each side 


) 
+ 


_— 
4 on f) mM 
hH 
o ¢ 
n 
~ 
>| 


te Hct H OM 
a So Oo ™ @ 
ro) 
ao, 


h package handle. 
ine with cardboard. Slit 
n flap and a brass fas- 
ener make closing. 








Child's Purse from Felt 


\ 
ys Po sores 
ail ‘ ¥ 


iit my 


4 
\\» 
i] 






%2 ve 


alt! 


Finger-Tip Painting 


The children cut simple 
shapes from heavy cardboard. 
Lay them in a nlessineg de- 
sign on white paper. Each 
dips finger tips an 
tempera and strokes 
the design on the pay 
Two colors will give 
trast. Shake off exc 





Children should gather many pebbles from small 
to moderately large size. Divide pebbles into 
groups and dye various colors, using any perma- 
nent dyes. Then, each child should have a 
shoebox lid, lined with wax paper or foil, and 


packed with damp sand. A design may be drawn 
in the sand with the fingers and filled in 
with the colored pebbles. The materials can 
be used over and over again. 





OQ 





ested by 














over the lids will hold them f 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 





Bl ik ee i 
aie er a al Reflection Pictures 


; 
’ 


Piha 
On a wet day, have children notice how the 
streets reflect cars, buildings, and shrubbery. 
Fold 12” x 18” white drawing paper crosswise be- 
low the middle. On the larger half of the paper 
paint a colorful scene quickly. Immediately fold 
the bottom part over it. Add horizontal brush 
Ss the lower section to suggest water, and 
ing appears as a reflection in water. 








cMullen gave us this idea 


Tin-Can 


Remove one 
from each of two 
fruit-juice cans 
and cut an oval 
section from one 
Side of each, 
Tape open ends together, overlapping Originated by 
an inch. Cover with papier-mache, a 
adding wads of paper to represent 
twigs or knots. Paint to look like 
ailog. Shellac. 











Carrie Esther Hammil 


Celebrate with a Cascaron 


Garden in Miniature 


In Mexico, every fiesta has cascarons 
-~-decorated, confetti-filled eggshells 


broken over the heads of neighbors and On a tray, mirror, or cooky sheet, 


friends, while one says, "With your 
permission!" 

Blow the insides out of an egg, wash, 
dry, and fill with confetti. Tape 
holes shut. Roll stiff paper into a 
cone and fit the small end of the egg 
into it. Tape in place. Decorate cone 
with crepe-paper fringe and streamer, 
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plan a decorative garden. Use clay, 
rocks, sponges cut like shrubs, and 
small twigs for trees. An ori- 
ental garden could have a curved 
paper bridge over a stream. A mod- 
ern garden might be planned around 

a free-form swimming pool. Add tiny 
clay people and animals, 
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Dressing Correctly Cub Scout uniforms. | y th or cool sleeping garments. Art] 


a ! Ire I | els the cool, li arment and i 
Continued f{ m page Jo, ! I tl S I | te Karen the I \ ‘ eather gar I 
ngth of time may cause illness marorn I , ment. Both s — & water Gat , ‘ 
have to be reminded t nd well pi 1 so they will ; S ments sl l fortable and made ill the 
eae ‘idle Chatieas: tobe thm * “Ss ly to wear when a uniform is of washabl terial. m 
ireatening. Maxine’s umbrella pr — | " glikeponge” es 
: ry J , / na } ne f 


cts her books and pack 


yf ; ; ; five yi 4 : | 
NARRATOR (as boy and es ;' aes \ nd H i 
. sts and some fore } f Karen and Arthur | know their mothers are proud of tl 
Jewel ind Charles put t us tl Old Man Weather a i for not having to be 1 inded to put Before ¢ 
len coats and caps in chill) tells us whether we need to wear warn on rol nd hou ippers after the the three W 


They like to be comf 
her ft I 
ir coats and DS W 


rr 


NARRATOR nd | n Sur 


Vv } 

this di 

be a jul 
NARRATOR 

Ronny VW 

abdly l ndy 

\ 


wi 


Cub § 


snd Re. i" lel ¢ I Bird and | 


See totes Waher cnt aceon de eal happen on 


Sere ks TRAILWAYS 


NARRATOR 


nny go to church on 


twill se them correctly dressed it can only 


1M 


the golde n west comes alive 
ture as she plays } P P 
dien and M the exciting eas take 5s on new clamour. 
And onl n Trailways can you enjoy the living 
. ¥ 
color of Ameri i WHILE you relax on luxury buses 


featuring hostess service and rest room aboard 


a 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


April—Cleanup Week—any 
week in spring TP Snes ee. <1 | 

April 6—Robert E. Peary See Rae cme ee 
reached the North Pole urfoam, lounge-chair seats . . 
in 1909 : . nd giant scenic-viewing windows 

April 12-18 — National Li- : 
brary Week. Theme: Only America has everything ..see it all on the only 
Wake Up and Read bus service that has everything .. TRAILWAYS! 

April 13—The birthday of ; 
Thomas Jefferson 

April 13-19—Pan-American 
Week 

April 14 — Pan-American 
Day 

April 19-25—National Gar- 
den Week, honoring the 
founder of Arbor Day, J. 
Sterling Morton 

April 25-May 2—Boys and 
Girls Week 

April 26-May 2 — United 
States and Canada Good 
Will Week 


\l tT)\ Trailways Thru-] mers ¢ ffe1 the »¢ luxuric S 


all pre vide the comfort of 


J RRS pm ~ 


* 


eary. There are many diferent While you're waiting . . enjoy anticipating! Plan your next adventure with colorful Fun and Fancy Trailways Tour Folders 


TRAILWAYS 





TRAILWAYS, Dept. |-49 
1012 14th St. NW... WASHI? 


rn de} 


n a Plec send FR 
pleased to hay = From 
" ver +} 
arou d ne | Approx 
Raymond k | 
| om t 
cloth wl ‘ } 
, P , 
I res l} ° 
l | clot Yome 
treet Adc 
NARRATOR “ 
ry j i B / City 
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LANGUAGE 


is now possible in 
every classroom with 


CALIFONE 


tly expanded programs for 





anguages in the 

( Is, Califone’s LISTEN 

CORNER and AUDIO CENTER 
transcription-piaying phonographs 
swer the need for a simple 


in the 


language 


classroom 


up istening 
headphones 
none 
nmentary by 


her 


microg 


tea 


> simple to oper 
ate, even a child 
may adjust his 
own volume level 


he exciusive Cali 
f e CUEMASTER 
sakes possible 
stantaneous rep 
tion of any 
phrase on the 
yd for ora 


a " 
aa@ @.. 
1 of a desired portion of the record for 
at hand. The teacher may 
the record at any point for verbal 
itinue on from that 


the selec 
» daily lesson 
p 
nmentary 

very D nt 
Many Languas 


correiated rec 


snd 


e Study classroom texts 
wdings prepared 


Ww ave 


for aii grade leveis 
illustrated 


The 
AUDIO 
CENTER 
(12MH8) 


School Net $179.50 

Price includes 8 sets headphones 
With CUEMASTER, $10.00 additional 
FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE 


DEPT. IN-7 


califone 


CORPORATION 


1041 NORTH SYCAMORE AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 


INSTRUCTOR, 


Conociendonos 


Continued | 


j Estos edificios altos y el traf- 
ico son como San Francisco! 

turistas siempre 
se sorprenden al ver que nues- 


JAIME Las 
tra cludad es muy parecida a la 
s los pueblos 
las costum- 


serio, ) 


molamente en 
permanecen 
(Poni 
preguntarte algo? 
Seguro, Jaime. Diga. 
iCuantos indios §sal- 


padre en 


1\ as 
chicos 


pres Vlelas CNadaOSE 


a matado tu 
Liornia 
JOSE Y MARIA (S80? 
Indios? ;Matado? 
fornia? 


! 
JAIME clase de 
’ ’ ‘ 4 
MSA 


;O Jaime! 


iestro 


MARIA 
papa es 
com- 


no lleva pis- 


ina yran 
indios salvajes en 

jose—No he visto ni un indio 
salvaje mas que por televisién 
o en libros cémicos. 


; Libros Alli 


i¢ donde vi los indios salvajes 


JAIME cémicos! 


; 


de los Estad S Unidos 


Ya veo que los libros 
verdaderos. Nos 


MARIA 
cos no son 
‘ ] 


, 
equivocamMos 10s aos 


JOSE 


mos a 


con 


; Va- 


una 


no ] ne 
rengo aos pesos 


Sanborn’s a tomar 
‘ol 
' Espera que 
a. (Toca si 
.) | Mi “bur- 


(El “burro” 


i 


AL THOR’S NOTE 


The children who do this play 
panish should not be shown 
English version while they 
in the process of learning it. 

might present it orally, 

sing the subject 
au have the children 
ut informally. Later, 
when pronunciations are famil- 
iar and there is no danger of 
confusion resulting from seeing 
the printed symbols, a script 
referred to, but this is 

lot necessary. 
want to have sev- 
eral children learn each part so 
that casts may be interchanged 
and all have turns at the 
roles and in using the vocabu- 

lary. 

Be sure to read my article 
which follows the English ver- 
sion of this play on page 67. It 
explains some of the values of 
giving this play in Spanish or 
in English. 

Much of the vocabulary will 
already be familiar to a class 
that has had some lessons in 
Spanish. But a vocabulary list 

presented here for your con- 


venience, 


s¢ 


i 
na 
ul 


may 


WORDS AND PHRASES 
(as they occur in the play) 


mirando por la ventana: look- 

na out the window 
campesino: rustic country per- 
on 


cansado: tired, weary 
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ninguna de ese gente: none of 
those people 

lievar: to wear 

sarape (also spelled serape) : 
blanket, 


ef 


us cally in colorful 

ripe Ss 

ayer: ye ste rday 

tiendas: 

edificios : 

fabricas: factories 

Yo crei que nos quedariamos: 
1 thought that we would stay 

hacienda: g ranch or farm 

la ciudad: the 

quizas: perhaps 

terminar: 

el trab: 

quejarse: [0 

Salgan a jugar: 


play. 


CO pla il 


Go out 


afuera: outside 

esta bien: all right; o.k. 

parado con su bicicleta: stand- 
ing hy h sb ¢ cle 

el balero: Mexican yo-yo toy. 
(A woodei hall s attached 

string to a handle. Th 
caht on top of the 


ther in 


hy a 
hall ie ca 
handle when to 
aqacuporona 
coger: to cate h 
parecer: fo seen 
divertido: fun, an 
redondo: ru nd 
por negocio: on 
subir: to 
sorprendido: 
a proposito: 
ninguno; 
al rededor: around 
sacar: to take ov 
retratar: to photograph 
el desayuno: 
casi nunca: 
lejos: faraway 
pan tostado: toast 
de vez en cuando: 
time 
esperar: fo ¢ 
moviendo de 
his head 
parecida: similar 
salvaje: wild, savade 
equivocar : to be mistaken 
guardar: to put away 
riéndos: to laugh 
las ruedas: 


business 
mount or ride 

Si) prised 
hy the Cay 


Prove not a) / 


; 
breakfast 


a . . 
almos Hie €7 


from time to 


rpect or to wait for 
l 


cabeza: shaking 


from reir, 


wheels 








“I'm not sure a ouija board does 
give answers, Jim, but I can’t allow 
you to have one here, anyway.” 


THE INSTRUCTOR 








Summer Checkup 
& Repair Time 


YOUR AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIP- 
MENT HAS HAD 9 MONTHS 
OF HARD WEAR. NOW IS THE 
TIME TO CALL YOUR NAVA 
DEALER FOR CHECKUP, RE- 
PAIR, CLEANING, AND RE- 
CONDITIONING. 


Start the 1959-60 school year 
with all your audio - visual 
equipment in good shape. The 
summer vacation is the ideal 
time for you NAVA Dealer to 
give every projector, screen, 
tape .recorder, and record 
plaver its annual 

Hel] clean out a year s accu- 
mulation of dust and dirt, 
lubricate, adjust, and repair, 
assuring you a year of trouble- 


free operation and maximum 


cgoingd-over. 


effectiveness. 


Call your NAVA Dealer now 
... tell him what date he can 
pick up your equipment. He’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages, or 
you can get his name by send- 
ing in the coupon below. 


National Audio-Visual Association, Inc 
Fairfax, Virginia 

your free directory of 
coded to show services 


Pl asé send me 
NAVA Dealers, 
offered by each. 


Name __ 
School ___ 
Address ____ 


City and State ___ 










» Tiger 


— 
— eS 





‘Bais 


3 Salamander 


Story and Illustrations by CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLL 








SSS 2. Something that looked like 
1. A little egg floated on a a tadpole came out of that 3. When it was larger, four 
weed in a pool of water. egg. legs began to grow on it. 








5. Now it lived on land. Soon 6. It likes to live in the woods 
4. The little animal grew until its black body had yellow where there is soft moss and 
it was big enough to crawl out spots. This is the tiger sala- shade. The salamander needs 
of the water. mander. to keep its smooth skin moist. 








7. Salamanders eat mosqui- 8. Salamanders are harmless 
toes and other insects, worms, and very timid. They are cous- 9. The tiger salamander is 
and snails. ins of the toad and frog. only one of several kinds. 
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ODAY many eyes are turned toward Hawaii. If Congress passes the 
T proposed statehood bill, the islanders will, of course, vote for it. 
Economically, socially, and politically, it will be to their advantage to 
become an integral part of the family of states. 

Under territorial rule, the Hawaiians have no representation in the na- 
tional government. Their delegate to our Congress has no vote. Their 
governor is not elected by the people, but is appointed by the President 
of the United States, who also appoints the secretary, and the justices of 
the supreme court and circuit courts. Voting in Hawaii is limited to fill- 
ing local offices. 

Unlike Alaska, which the United States acquired through purchase, 
Hawaii became a territory through adoption. Great Britain might well 
have been the foster parent; France would have enjoyed such a relation- 
ship; Russia has looked many times toward the palm-covered isles; but 
the Hawaiians asked the United States for a protectorate. In 1892, they 
overthrew their monarchy and set up a republic. Annexation came in 
1898, followed by the creation of the territory in 1900. 

The islands have an interesting history that goes back to Kamehameha 
I who united the Hawaiians. His conquest began in 1782 when he became 
king of the largest island, and lasted until Kauai asked to join the empire. 

By right of succession, the kings ruled until the death of Kamehameha 
V in 1872, a period of ninety years. When the last ruler died a bachelor, 
the dynasty ended, and the legislature had to elect a king. From then 
until 1892, the rulers were good, bad, or indifferent, but colorful. 

Today, the royal palace, which is opposite the public square in the 
heart of Honolulu, serves as an office building for Governor William F. 
Quinn. His suite is on the second floor, but the throne room is on the 
first floor, and remains as it was during its days of regal splendor. 

The new state would also be bilingual. Although only English is taught 
in the schools, the liquid Hawaiian language with its five vowels and 
seven consonants is used extensively by natives and kamaitinas (foreigners 
in residence). However, with nearly 80 per cent of today’s population 
in Hawaii either Polynesian or Oriental, the languages spoken are varied. 
Like New York and San Francisco, Honolulu is a melting pot of many 
races, but the two major languages are English and Hawaiian. 

If Hawaii should adopt its territorial flag as its state emblem, the 
Union Jack of Great Britain will once again fly over part of our nation. 
When the Hawaiian flag was created, tribute was paid to England by 
using the British flag as the union. Eight stripes of white, red, and blue 
represent the eight largest islands. 

Although Hawaii is small compared with Alaska, it would be a valuable 
new state with its fertile farming areas. Here the world’s greatest pine- 
apple crop is raised, and the annual sugar-cane crop is about 1,100,000 
tons. As a state, Hawaii would join the ranks of the leading agricultural 
areas in the United States 

Because the islands are spread out over about 1,900 miles, their total 
size is deceptive. All of them fitted together could be placed in New 
Jersey with a ruffle around the edge. They could be laid on a map of 
Texas forty-one and a half times. 

Hawaii’s population, therefore, is not large. Of its 550,000 inhabitants, 
about half reside in Honolulu, the capital. With the attractive residential 
districts of Mt. Tantalus and Aina Haina, and the fine hotels along 
Waikiki Beach, Honolulu ranks as one of the most beautiful cities of 
the world. Its modern buildings and residences vie with the best ar- 
chitecture of the United States, South America, and some of the European 
countries. Art treasures, both in public and private collections, are 
numerous and excellent. It is also a center for music lovers, and from 
Robert Louis Stevenson to our own James A. Michener, writers have 
found Honolulu an ideal place to live. 

Educationally, the islands are outstanding. When California was a raw 
uncouth state following the gold-rush days of 1848, discriminating citi- 
zens sent their children to Honolulu to be educated in the best private 
schools (missionary founded) west of the Rockies. Today. the citv con- 
tinues to be a seat of education with six Continued on page 72) 


WILL BRING TO STATEHOOD 


MABELLE B. McGUIRE : 
INTERESTING FACTS 
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A different kind of vacation opportunit 


$750.00=$1000.00= $1500.00 IN EARNINGS 


* An Exhilarating Change ° Professional Growth * Valuable Experience 


ENJOY THE LUXURIES 
EXTRA EARNINGS PROVIDE 




















Thousands of teachers through- 
out the country are realizing, 
through COMPTON'S, many of 
their ambitions that are beyond 
their ordinary budgets. 


Our nationwide expansion program opens up many interesting 
vacation opportunities (full-time and part-time) for teachers and 
principals in most localities throughout the country. The work is . 


dignified, pleasant, highly respected. 


These positions will pay the persons selected from $750.00 to $1500.00 
or more next summer, depending upon the amount of time the teacher 
has available. In addition, your earnings will increase your retirement 
income; and the unusually interesting and valuable experience will add 
greatly to your professional growth and advancement. In fact, leading 


educators recommend this experience. 


This is truly a different kind of vacation opportunity. |t arises as a 
result of the new needs and problems of parents and children. These 
are caused, as you so well know, by overcrowded schools, overloaded 


teachers, and the lack of sufficient instructional materials 


The situation requires a new kind of home-school co-operation 
.and the new Compton Five-Point Educational Program brings an 
entirely new approach to the problem. It even includes a Professional 
Educational Advisory Service for parents. You have never seen anything 
quite like it before! It gives parents and chiiaren a new attitude toward 
education, a new spirit of learning together in the home, and the means 


for solving this most important home-school problem. 


The requirements are simple: three or more years of teaching 
experience; a good record and reputation. Those selected will be given 
complete training, to enable them to use all their background and 


experience to the greatest advantage. 


If you qualify please fill in and return the coupon below and you 


will receive complete information without obligation. 


F.E.. Compton & Company, 1000 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 

1000 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Without any obligation whatsoever, I would like to receive comple 

information about your vacation positions from your Personne! Direct 


Name____ _— ‘ — 2 
Mailing Address — — 
> ———a —" ———— County____ St 
Telephone No Present Position 


Name of School___ SEE ——- : = a 


Number of Years of Teaching Experience Bt 
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ARITHMETIC AIDS for 


y % 4 classroom charts that give eee ree ane, eerning 





effective help in teaching and testing the basic 
¥ ¥ 4 primary arithmetic skills! arithmetic fundamentals! 


Number Concept Charts The 
Ses cee tee, Secon tr teas tiered chore es Instructor 


familiar animals are pictured in these colorful charts. The 


first ten charts ustrate the numbers | through 10 with Arithmetic 


different animals on each poster. The last two charts illus- 
trate 11 through 20. The animals are cleverly drawn; the ‘ 

numbers large and easily read. Printed in two colors, the Skill 
charts are 13” x 16” in size. Each set includes a compre- 


hensive Teacher's Manual WAU 


: : ) . 
Mritnmetic Vocabulai y Ci arts a aa 
| | . ano TESTING “ 
A 
ease FUNDAMENTA 
ie marDOLe ano vuPrer Graots 























Start nq wit e@ earliest and most common words of the 


charts develop mean 


arithrnetic vocabu rese tweive 





ngful concepts of size, quantity, form, location, and time 
The color char troduce size words, give pictoria 
concepts t size, show relativity n ltocation and time 


develop ——— Quantitative relationships, time and @) ne W aid that covel > ai 








time-order words. The Teacher's Manual contains detailed 

» > $u estions for development, review nd related activitie , . —_— . ’ : 

© little tig D «sae ; atta basic arithmetic fundamentals taught 

——— En ee , ' ; ' 
in the middle and uppe 


‘ of Ae “seth aad Planned and tested by classroom teachers, the In- 
l@< 2nd e re) wi i? ef; Ai y . — ° . . 
ee ee ene a ee ae ee structor Arithmetic Skill Cards are an easy-to-use 
solution to the problem of arithmetic practice. They 
Arithmetic Skill and Concept Chart Sets @ $2.50 ea. provide for continued application of the basic skills 
Number Concept Charts Menewement Concepe Charts and for drill in advanced computation, fractions, and 
Arithmetic Vocabulary Charts Numerical Relations Charts decim als 


Arithmetic Skill Card Sets @ $1.65 ea. Each Set Complete with Teaching Suggestions 
Set | Ser tl Set ¥ Set Vil Set Ix Each set consists of 24 flash cards with a problem on each side 
Ser Il Ser IY Set YI Ser Vil! Set x and a direction card. The front of each card presents the easier 
problem, the back the more difficult. The answer is given in the 
in tull lower corner on the reverse side for the teacher. The direction 
y Charge card provides full explanation of the type of problems, the digits 
involved, the objectives of the set, suggestions for teaching 

and practice, and related activities. 


Total Amouni? of this Order 


The cards, 6” x 9” in size, are numbered so the set can be put 
in order for testing. Each is thumb cut for easy handling. The 
numbers and arithmetic symbols are large enough to be easily 
seen by the pupils. 

This set of 12 charts will help your children make the : Sets in the Series 

necessary association between symbols of measurement Set | Three Number Vertical Addition 

and everyday experiences Pr nted n two colors, these thermometers ; iti 

Set Il Three Number Horizontal Addition 


charts develop understanding of size, shape, location 
— Then — agp fp tnen gender nie sarg 7 measure Set Ill Multiplication with Addition 
time measurement through the use of clocks and @ ca e temperature Set IV Multiplication with Subtraction 
Se * 4" Set VY Division with Multiplication 
R Set VI Reduction of Proper Fractions 

Set Vil Reduction of Improper Fractions 
Set Vill Mixed Numbers to Improper Fractions 

Set IX Multiplication of Whole Numbers by Fractions 


Set X Common and Decimal Fractions 





This set takes up six basic numerical relationships that 


giro the primary ritteatie fasts cual enesiog. The 12 = Each Sot $9.65 Complete Series $16.50 


charts are grouped as follows: three charts are concerned 


with money, two charts with counting, three charts with ‘ 

fractions, two charts with the four basic processes, one 

with ordinals, and one with Roman numerals. The Teacher's 

Manual provides for application of the principles to new | 5 == 
situations. Printed in two colors, the charts are 13” x 16”. e — 


Each Set $2.50 Complete Series $9.75 


FS 
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Getting Acquainted 


(Continued from page 48) 


joe—Sure, Jaime, go ahead. 

JAiME—How many wild Indians 
has your father shot in California? 

JOE AND MARY ( Surprised in turn) 
Indians? Shot? In California? 

Jjaime—Yes, and what kind of 
pistol does your father carry? 

mary (laughing)—Jaime! How 
silly! Our father is an engineer and 
he works for a big oil company. 
He doesn’t carry a pistol! And there 
aren’t any wild Indians in Cali- 
fornia. 

jyoe—I’ve never seen a wild In- 


dian except on television or in 
comic books. 
jaime—Comic books! That is 


where I saw the wild Indians in the 
United States. 

mary—I guess comic books aren’t 
ilways absolutely true. We 
oth mistaken. 

joe—I’ve got two pesos. Let’s rea) 
ver to Sanborn’s and have a Coca 
Cola. 

jAime—Sure! Wait ’til I put away 
bicycle He has an idea Hi 
nats his bike and laughs.) My “bur- 
ro” has wheels! 

atut—His “burro” has wheels! 


were 


my 


A DISCUSSION 


“Getting Acquainted” is a play 
for middle-grade 
zenship, or language arts. It stresses 


social studies, citi- 


; 


awareness of the unreliability of 
supported 
of intercultural understanding, and 


if given in Spanish, 


opinions, improvement 
aeve lopme nt 
of a usable conversational vocabu- 
lary in a functional setting 
has appeal for children 
Numerous social-studies units of 
the 
quaintness or differ 
cultures. Children have been 
with the impression, fo 
that all Dutch wear wooden shoes 
all the time, that all Eskimos and 
Alaskans live in that 
all Mexicans are 
sombrero-wearing Indians per} 
ally taking siestas. I believe we hav: 
a real 
counteract 


whi h 


past have overen phasize d the 
ntness of otl 


il 


example, 


} 
anaGd 


igloos, 
sleepy, straw- 
etu- 
obligation as educators 
such impressions 
help children sec 
ally 
Acquainted” promotes 
that it is necessary to look a bit 
deepet in know 
and that when we do, we are 
to discover that they are far 
ke us than different from us 

We often speak of activities that 
‘teach children to think.” “Getting 
Acquainted” can be profitably used 


as a basis for discussion of where we 


and 
what our lm igh- 
bors are re » today. “Getting 


the idea 


order to 


vet our opinions, how difficult it is 
to be objective, the need to think 
for ourselves, and the need for crit- 
ical evaluation of evidence 


port opinions. Semantics, too, is a 


to sup- 


subject that is receiving attention i 
many elementary schools. A book I 
have used in this field with middle- 
eraders is Words and What They 


Do to You, by Minteer (Row 
Peterson, 1953 

The Spanish vocabulary of “Get- 
ting Acquainted” is small, though 
sufficient to express the ideas. Any 


rrade which has had an introduc- 
tory period of Spanish, such as is 
given to thousands of fourth- and 
fifth-graders throughout the coun- 


to handk 
this play. I have seen it happen 
again. One of the de- 


try, would easily be abl 


over and ove 

lightful, recurrent surprises for 
adults new to the FLES ( Foreign 
Languages in Elementary School 


idea is the magical ease with which 
children handle which 
would give an adult real difficulty. 
estimate of the 
elementary-grade _ chil- 
dren in the United States studying 
foreign languages today is 600,000. 


material 


A conservative 
number of 


In 1954, a survey by the Modern 
Language Association placed the 
figure at 350,000, and the number 


well have doubled since then 
In California, in addition to 
tablished 


many ( 


may 
well es- 
programs in Spanish in 
children 


Italian, 


ities, 
Fre ne h, 


Ol Japanese. 


some are 


learning Russian, 


There seems to be little doubt 
that FLES is “an idea which has 
met its time” in the United States, 
nd that foreign lan yes are to 


be a part of the standard elemen- 


prob- 


ary cCurricululn 


t There ar 
lems, to be 
t 


sure, and it will take 


] 


1 thoughtful study 


} 
me and to soive 


; 


them to everyone's satistaction. 
problem is the scarcity of 
idequately prepared teachers. Col- 
es and universities al preparing 
achers in increasing numbers in 
workshops and summe1 
Many city school systems 


with colle ges to 


programs 


cooperatin 


iortage oO al 1aisS 1S another 
bler However, publ 


records, films, 


shers ar 


1 so on, in in- 


Other 
catior ich as Par- 
Mavazine, Look, Life, and 
Ided wealth of 
on the 


1 lit + 
nt perioaical iterature 





e of choice for several 

( DroN ty to nd re sing 
col cial d ] s wit Latin- 
An ( countries, inc sed trav- 
el, 1 lit \ nd d c needs 
new Cal s. the fac that Spanish 

one of tl official la ges 
( the UN the relative ease ol 
le Spanish | use of its 
phonet spects and many cognates 
in | ! nd the fact that more 
element \ t chers hav some 
background in Spanish than in 
othe ] eua s 


Further statistical information re- 
rding FLES may be _ procured 
from the Modern Language Associ- 
tion. 6 Washing North 
New York 


ton 


, N.Y. 





nee eae ee aera Oe 


NOW. ..the exciting trip 
you couldn't take before! 








MOTORCOACH 
THROUGH 


TOURS 


Fly SAS to Helsinki or Warsaw... 
then roam Russia for 18 days 


VISIT EXTRA CITIES IN EUROPE AT 


See the great cities of the U. S. S.R., 
including Moscow, Leningrad, Smol- 


NO EXTRA FARE! Your SAS 


tour 


ensk and Minsk. Visit colorful vil- of Russia offers you a choice of extra 
lages. Meet the people. Travel in a _ cities in Europe at no extra fare. This 


luxurious Scandinavian motorcoach 
Leave from Warsaw or Helsinki any 
week, May through September, on 18 
day land tours. Fly there and back on 
SAS, transatlantic or transpolar, with 
DC-7C speed, radar smoothness, 
famed SAS comforts and cuisine. 


bonus includes London, Paris, Am 
sterdam, Brussels, Copenhagen, Oslo 
Stockholm and many, 


SAS, THE GLOBAL AIRLINE, ALSO 


OFFERS COMPLETE HOLIDAYS IN 
EUROPE, AFRICA, THE NEAR EAST. 


many more. 


See your SAS agent, or mail coupon. 


Scandinavian Airlines System 
638 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Yves, send F RE E folder S 


on the exciting trips to: 


Russia 





All Europe 


IN-4 
NAMI 


ADDRESS —EEEE 
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JETS TO EUROPE- 


0 
extra 


fare! 
= = 


Travel, like education, is no longer a luxury. 
Thanks to Pan American’s special low-cost educa- 
tional tours, all the richness of travel can be yours. 
There are literally dozens of these tours starting as 
low as $699. (Many of them offer academic credits!) 
All tour prices include new economy-class Clipper 
Thrift round-trip transportation. 

Flights to Europe can be arranged aboard Pan 
Am’s new Jet Clippers* and at no extra fare! These 
mighty Boeing 707s fly to Europe at speeds up to 
600 miles an hour— nearly 50°; faster than propeller- 
All the way you'll enjoy near-silent, 
high a 


driven aircraft. 
vibration-free comfort, bove the weather. 
For further information about how you can enrich 
your life with the treasures of educational travel for 
the fewest dollars, write today for a FREE copy of 
the 1959 edition of “Adventures in Education,” a 
scholar’s guide to study and travel abroad. Write: 
George Gardner, Educational Director, P. O. Box 


1908, New York 17, N. Y. 


PAN ANE 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pat. Of, 


FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 


FIRST ON THE ATLANT ; 
FIRST "ROUND THE WORLD 


FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 


FABULOUS, NEW THE 


5-FT. LONG BALLOONS 41M RECTION 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! * see Use oom Mo ds in your 
GI RAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of igen ree adh tn Art Cra t Pro ects 
Made of 200 for $] ** sSirage | THIS BEAUTIFULLY 
ae Handling DETAILED SIOUX 
Celight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too INDIAN HEAD CAN 
Balloons this BE MADE FROM 
OUR LATEST MOLD. 


THE CASTINGS MEASURE 
316" BY 212" AND ARE 
IDEAL FOR WKF SLIDES 
AND WALL PLAQUES. Cat.No. Si $1. 


Leeds Gweate PRoouc#re 362 Wes trie Street, Chicego0, tl, 


Aimost § teet long when inflated 
size usually sell up to 25¢ each 

Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and handling 
for 200 in @ variety of gay colors! Supply limited 
at this low price, so order several sets NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. FREE Complete Instructions 

MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. B-23C, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L.I., N.Y. 
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How Our Garden Grew 


Continued from page 36) 


3. Someone brought a large can of 


chemical powder recommended for 
improving the consistency of clay soil. 
The children worked it in as they 
spaded 

+. The class wrote a message de- 
scribing our garden, and a committee 
delivered it to the Housing and Main- 
tenance department of the army post 
In reply, we received a large bag of 
chemical fertilizer which the children 
applied liberally As I watched from 
the classroom, | wondered what all 
the chemicals would do to the seeds! 

5. To help buy the seeds, an earned 
penny was collected from each child 
who wished to contribute. Each day 
we counted the pennies. At last (hap- 
py day), we had enough money to 
send to the Post Exchange for giant 
red zinnias and dwarf yellow mari- 
¢g Ids 

6. The 


carefully 


planting directions were 
read several times to be sure 
everyo inderstood them 
7. On planting day, they made con- 
centric rows and carefully dropped 
the seeds. These were covered with 
‘ inch 0 
CHILDREN, GARDEN, 
ENVIRONMENT 


} 


> class ha 1 an emotional 

i n that plot of ground. 

They began to learn how dependent 

they were on physical a 
vironment 

2. To ake the grow, they 

needed some rain an nlight. The 


children hoped the vould be no 


f soil 


nd social en- 


more cold wet weather. They took 
turns carrying sprinkling cans of water 
to the garden. Sometimes they worried 
that heavy rains would wash the seeds 
away. Now they could sympathiz 
with the farmer who could not water 
his extensive plantings, or who might 
have a crop loss from too much rain 

3. One morning we found a dog 
had dug a hole in the garden. It 
meant buying more seeds and replant 
ing. Again, we related this experienc: 
to the farmer's constant battle against 
animal and insect pests 

4. Another day we saw two first- 
grade boys scuffling in the garden 
What could we do? Suggestions 
ranged from “Go out there and beat 
them up” to “Go and tell them to get 
away. 

We talked over this problem and 
tried 
tions or appeals 
committee to each classroom to ex- 
plain our project and ask for cooper- 
ation in letting our garden grow un 
harmed. And we received it! 

5. I tried to help my second-graders 
realize how 
pendent upon the good will of others 
and also how easy it may be to destroy 
by careless action, something upon 
which another has worked hard 

lo me, this was potentially the most 
valuable part of the project. If the 
children generalize their feel- 
ings about this garden, it would make 
them more understanding and con- 
of the projects of others. 
Continued on page 70) 


to predict responses to our ac- 
Finally, we sent a 


often our success is de 


could 


siderate 





A Game for Arbor Day 


































































































squares of card- 
board with a tiny tree drawn on 
each. Also make a set of squares 
numbered from i to 6. Cut out all 
squares and give each player eight 
trees. Shuffle the numbered cards and 
place them face down in a pile. Give 
each player a button to use as a 
counter. 

Each player turns one card over, 
and moves his button that number 


Prepare small 


of squares. Parks, Post Office, Schools, 
City Hall, and Houses each count 
one square. When a player lands on 
Park, School, House, City Hall, or 
Post Office, he plants trees behind 
as follows: Park—plant three trees; 
School, City Hall, Post Office—plant 
two trees; House—plant one tree. 
The player who has the fewest trees 
at the end of the game is the winner. 

Regina Sauro 








Local Craftsmen in the 


Elementary Art Program THIS ton a 
(Continued from page 43) SUMMER INVITES YOU = 


ae ‘ 
pieces turned lighter in color and 


| grew a wee bit om ller. Then, after | 
an undergla had been brushed on, | 
| Mrs. Tavlor took them to be fired 


in her kih the underglazes chosen 
AM, “- 





















were those which would result in the 


our area, 
















| I! ap 
meg and they were fired a second 


time. Finally, they were assembled in 








= j await oun ui ‘iiiiene 












a miniature stone fer which, we | See 








wered. enhar s almost any 


| 
disc 


with hardboard, is light in w ht, and 







Since this ten is backed 
















BURLINGTON is Western Travel Headquarters 
your guide to scenic splendors and recreational va- 
riety. The friendly Burlington folks will be glad to 
help you plan an outstanding vacation . und make 
arrangements to carry out that plan. Visit your Bur- 
lington representative (or your travel or ticket agent 
or mail coupon for information and free booklets 


h of some kind TAKE YOUR CHOICE OF THESE 
ee ee WESTERN WONDERLANDS... 


ghyhe sng Colorful Colorado 





portable. we have a perman nt piece 



















Dus avs 1 wed. ‘ n there World - famed resorts .. . authentic dude ranches 
four st s of ' ng « mountain cabins and camps—surrounded by the snow- 
capped Rocky Mountains. Hike, ride, fish, golf—or just 
relax! For the vacation of a lifetime, Go Burlington on the 
Vista-Dome Denver Zephyr to Denver and Colorado Springs 




























’ Sigg Oe 
agile 


, Lr ‘ Romantic California | The Pacific Northwest | Magic Yellowstone 























San Francisco Los The Evergreen Empire Geysers, boiling 
\ 


Angeles Hollywood! For reached by the North Coast waterfalls, mountai: ur d 


’ for 7 5s scenic thrills, ride the Vista Limited and the Empire wild-life. Go Burling 
S \f . Dome Calif rnia Zephyr! Builder (both with dome via the Cody R j 
nanrere ] - 
. ' l } - — at 
f = 2 . _ . 








Mrs. Taylor 1 Dude Ranches Glorious Glacier Park Fascinating Alaska 





i oll Real Western Fun on real The Land of Shining Vacation in nd of 
Swim, boat, fish and water-ski on Western ranches in Colo- Mountains in Montana advent r | ' 
Tennessee's 22 fabulous Great Lakes ) I ! rado, Wyoming, Montana on the Canadian border tier. Go via t P f 
+ —— f ro ™ wonde i ount stas vo Northwest and t fan , 
They cover more than 600.000 acres You'll have a w nd rful Mountain vistas you'll re Northw 
< f mot time on a Dude Ranch member forever Inside Passag 





Plenty of boats, fine accommodations 


ae ee enews Oe Sp eee eran | et m for Carefree Travel... Choose a friendly Escorted Tour! __ au® ~ one 


on fishing. 
Enjoy the easiest of travel...witheverything plannedand — 


> 1 . : : “ 
Ride highways into the sky in the all accommodations reserved and paid for in advance. For 
Great Smoky Mountains National rt is mos a real carefree vacation, join one of the many excellent aS Sy) 
} > 4 ] 





Park. Visit picturesque mountain ' escorted tours via Burlington to Western vacationlands 

towns and shop for art and mountain , \ 

handicrafts. Hear folk music in the P 

romantic Cumberlands. r} , eee and when you Go West. ° .60 BURLINGTON! 
Walk knee-deep in history in Ten- tt t ft tl e You enjoy cool, clean, comfortable travel on the Zey 

nessee, land of Boone, Crockett, An- other fine trains—many with page iting glass-enclosed roof-toy 

drew Jackson, Sam Houston, James K — luded Vista-Domes. Luxurious sleeping cars... thrifty de luxe coache 

aces and Ar = cong 28 wee wor oe ghtwe-W. - fun-p lanned lounges... wonde rful meals in spotless dir 

only Atomic Energy Museum at Oak cars! A Burlington vacation is truly restful and relaxing! 


Ridge. Modern highways, fine accom- 


modations, outstanding convention i 1 al N Go One Way ae Return Another! I 


facilities, and 17 State Parks. Yes, | \ 























three vacations in one await you Here’s extra travel pleasure when you visit these vacatior | 
Tennessee. 5 I terest wi Go one way, return another—see twice s much, pay no n 
Your Burlington representative (or travel or ticket agent 
MAR C On S gladly prepare an itinerary to suit your needs... or arran 
FOR . you to join a tour party if you preter 
1 \ 
FREE BOOKLET Stretch your Vacation with BURLINGTON's Money-Saving FAMILY FARES 
\ — for Colorful Free Booklet...MAIL COUPON TODAY! — 
a r 7 
Y Tennessee Division — { ) | Burlington Travel Bureau 
Y * t Dept. 310 © 547 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Iilinois Ay li 
of Information \ ( | PI 14 - ’ . apo | nity 
P F I } ease sen r tratex iterature about a Westerr cation in = 
1942 Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, Tennessee } Dp , | _— : shia = 4 ; 
‘ Please send your FREE Book t nies 
: 
a +) ~ ne ‘ | Print Name 
x i 
1 } ' | Address Phone 
{ ADDRESS — j | | 
t } | City Zone Stote 
) ciry & state __ | Check here for Escorted Tour Infor 
tw ogee eee | Woasoshaiasinaceanaa diet nceaemeitebees dante teate ecdactsbirenina sd 
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DIFFERENCE 


EFFICIENCY — 
DURABILITY — 
STRENGTH 
CLEANLINESS — 


Pall EW! cCENCO’ 
Mobile 


Laboratory 


ta 


EacH $29500 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
1718-Y Irving Park Road «© Chicago 13, Illinois 
Branches and Warehouses— Mountainside, N. j. 
E + Birmingham . taClara- sAngeles - Tulsa 

Toronto « Montreal + Vancouver + Ottawa 


INSTRUCTOR, 


annual 


How Our Garden Grew 


page 68 


chemical food 
6. Other activities 


f , 9 ! frnm 


writing and cl irts, dr wing pictur 


GARDEN GROWS and making a garden at hom 
4-V SUGGESTIONS 
coro}! Pat 


Ss R 


Study’ 
Popular Science 
ll Text-Film Dept., 


filmstrip, « 
om McGraw 


W 2n New York 36 


Farm with 
striy P 
(Gsraw H 


Pl 





Spice Is Nice 


Spices are lined in a row on the 


shelf 
Step right up and help yourself! 


Did you ever try a sugar bun 


Spread with butter and 


Mother has hickory-smoked ham on 


the stove 


Brown-sugar crusted, studded with 


Milkshakes ood if you add an 


eee 


And sprinkle the top with ground-up 


“I can away from you, I can 


Are the storybook words of the 


run 
° bread man 


Pepper, paprika, dried mustard, and 
par back in its 


Baker 


Ple se 


pl ace! 


spice 


Helen 


put eac h 
Adams 


poTrTu 


josuIs ‘Foun “Vaos> “uourruUTS 





EVALUATION 


} 
|- 


from McGraw- 
Dept 


P pular » 
Text Film 
Man and Measu 
Filmstrip Houses 
VUathemat Set One filmstrip 
McGraw-Hill Text-l Dept 
Scier f Mone) ilm, color), Al- 
manac Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave.. 
New York 36 
Story of Our Money System 
color, and black and white 
net Films. 


film, 
, Coro- 


ead many flower 


terms such as 


{pril 1959 


! cultivate ne ive content 


included story 


Dow- 
ybertson 








A Rewarding 
Life Insurance 
Career 
For Women 


Royal Neighbors of America, larg- 
est women’s fraternal life insur- 
ance society, in expanding its sales 
force, now offers great opportuni- 
ties to women in selling and or- 
ganization fields. Ages 25 to 55, 
inclusive. Liberal commissions; re- 
tirement plan. Write Miss Anna 
B. Spangler, supreme oracle, Royal 
Neighbors of America, Rock Island, 
Illinois. 











SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—EOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Officia 
Colleges and City Departments 


Suppliers to 


No postage packing charge 


as received 


charge—no 


orders shipped same day com- 
plete stock of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 
The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street Newark 5, NJ. 








WHY THROW IT AWAY? 


“ODDS-N 
Buttons 
to make 


when you can use 

EWOS" — Milk Cartons 
Spools, Coat Hangers, ete 
low-budget growp projects. Ideas Un 
limited, a monthly magazine, tells 
how to make 100's of worthwhile proj 
ects thruout the year — in 10 jam 
packed issues’ NOW—tern idle “ODDS 
W-ENDS"’ into attractive, useful items 
INDIVIDUAL Subscription, Only $2.00 
(10 isswes) Foreign, $2.50 

yy GROUP Subscription, only $1.50 each 

’ (10 isswes). A real savings for groups 
of 5 or more 

3 40-page SAMPLE COPY 25¢ 


WRITE EDNA IBSEN 
IDEAS UNLIMITED 


5865 iincoin Ave. Chicago 45, Ill. 


B RED CAPS AND GOWNS 


FOR 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental 
on request 


THE C. E. WARD. CO. 
NEW LONDON, OHIO 


riginators of the Red Cap and Gowr 
r Eighth Grode C 











rates furnished 


Commencement 
Complete Cap and Gown Service for 
gh Schools and Colleges 





a 1 9 — 


CATALOG! 


“ Complete handicraft Proj- 

ect Kits with all necessary 

materials and easy instructions! Per- 

fect for Teachers, Scout groups, Clubs, Organiza- 

tions. Kits as low as 15¢ each! Make and sell 

beautiful corsages, party favors, place cards, etc. 

Ideas for year-around use! Postcard brings you 
FREE colorful Catalog. Write TODAY! 


HOLIDAY HANDICRAFTS, INC. 
APPLE HILL, WINSTED 17, CONNECTICUT 
misngioe 
| you ize Our high royalty—tow subsidy 
| complete publishing ploen can 

help you join Comet's widely 
recognized and successful 
authors. Send for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book. 

Cc A N B E COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept. Ti 4, 200 Varick St., N.Y.14 


PUBLISHED 


—~= MATERIALS 








-how relaxed, how at-peace- 
with-the-world you felt when 
canoeing the quiet waters of 
Wisconsin? How you listened 
for the wild and weird call of 
the loon...and breathed deep- 
ly of fresh, pine-scented air 
cooled by thousands of lakes? 
Forests and water, land and 
sky, birds and wildlife create a 


beauty you never quite forget! 


Do you remember 











An Entire 


School Makes 


a Vinyl Mosaic 


Continued from page 40 


through third grade 
tile—they put into 


ready cut for larg 


ground or streets 


As the project 


interesting to note 


thusiasm for the 


ng At the end 
the panels up 


did no cutting « 


of 


position tiles al- 


er areas like back- 


progresse d, it was 


the children’s en- 


work they were de 
of each day we put 
rainst the wall so 


that as the children passed throug 
they might see what had been com- 


pl ted. 
After all the 


tion it was time 


We used Amtico 
was spread Overt 
then later wiped ( 


showed oak trees of the early days, 
Mr. Livermore’s home, children play- 
ing, the rodeo and carnival, the first 
car in Livermore, the first church, a 
Street scene, a school bus. the train 
station, the flagpole in the center of 
town, a rose for the rose-growing in- 
dustry, the California poppy, the Uni- 
versity of California Radiation Lab- 
oratory, the atomic symbol Mt. 
Diablo, the winery, the gravel pits, 


1 


)- 


tiles were in posi- 


to do the grouting 
plastic grout. This 
the entire surface; 


lean with a solvent. 


Each panel has a meaning. \\ 


e 





Bouncing the Ball 


In Japan boys 
ball game. Any 
stand in a circle 
a rubber ball by 
open hand. 


and girls play this 
number of players 
One player bounces 
striking it with his 


This player continues as 


long as it is within his reach, but 


he cannot move from his place in the 


circle. If the ball moves to another 


player, that player be gins to bounce 


it. If a player misses, he drops out 


of the game 


and the 


circle gets 


smaller. The game continues until 


only one is left. 


Lillie D. Chaffin 











Follow Holiday Highways 





RGINIA 


you'll 





For over two hundred miles, 

















cruise the crest of the Blue Ridge on 
Skyline Drive, in Shenandoah National 
Park, and along Blue Ridge Parkway. 
he early hay justry, th ky Stop to hike or ride trails that beckon 
I h, city b ( rl you to nearby peaks, woodland water- 
uil, and the « lusty falls, or mountain glens, gay with 
On 0} n the panels laurel, azalea and rhododendron. 
| , id cg ss Fill your snapshot album with wild-life 
| : a re close-ups, panoramic views, and bits 
. pee ; aad aul eNO Bye of oldtime mountaineer life 
eH Y | ‘| th S Circle back through the Shenandoah 
A, s is the part Id I drew . Virginia’s valley of wonders. Visit 
recapture this thrill ee oe wai dial Roanoke’s mountain-top ¢ hi dren's 
‘ Tagen We | ak Zoo. Nearby, witness the mighty out- 
for yourself and “ees ' for the door drama of St. Paul, “Thy Kingdom 
° fouer. but we | . 1 tovether Come.” See Natural Bridge and Nat- 
your family in ev y. TI ral would not ural Chimneys .. . and explore 20,000 
have b possil withou he sights under the earth in nine weird, 
in wonderful peration ot! hildr the teachers beautiful caverns. Make a pilgrimage 
; iministrators, at a ~gghemecaases to the Lee and Jackson shrines in 
And everyone enjoyed it Lexington and Woodrow Wilson's 
Amtico was s mpressed by botl : 
WISCONSIN sn ately aaah em oneal of thle ame birthplace in Staunton 
et that it would lad to help Cross over to Charlottesville and 
8,676 lakes and over 10,000 miles ae y school tl visl to embark on pay a call at Thomas Jefferson's 
ee ee Ww f similar undertaking. Write to the beloved Montice neighboring 
aera »! / Decorator-Design Department, nontnee h Lawn, a home of James Monroe 
iF we S | ring Division Amer ! Biltrit leffe a tagik iret . 7 
p) Rubber Company, Trenton 2, New and Jeflerson s masterpiece 
EAS Jersey, on vour school letterhead. A beautiful University of Virginia. Come 
LI a m3 box of samples will be sent for your soon. Come often. Whatever the sea- 
7 selection of colors. Material may be son, there’s always a reason to visit 
rdered direct from the company at Virginia, Birthplace of the Nat 
WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. speci il pri JEFFERSON'S MONTICELLO 
State Office Bldg., Rm. 81, Madison 1, Wis. MOSAICS FOR ALI 7, oo ee 
; Please send me complete Wisconsin Vacation Kit in color; J. Easy Wa Inexber , IRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ' 
Sis detiad aadcinain 6 | Ways: FL. Greater Dept. IN-149, State Office Building, Richmend 19, Virginie 1 
Variety in I ( nts; Ill . 
NAME____ : Experiment th Melted I | end A. a i 
PLEA PRINT Me Sal ; iia | Fil Bur 1 = e ; 1 
ADDRESS + | hee. $7 R. Encknon: Med. Chk , “ i 
corr... __ ZONE STATI - | anes. FO pee Rete, Feo ee i saga i 
with manual, ‘aaa ae aE ae aE EE SE SE ee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe oe 
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We'd Like ta Hela You 


Probably you have seen detailed announcements of the Instructor's Free 
Teacher Travel Service. One was published on page 95 in the February 
issue. We shall be glad to have you fill in the coupon and send it to us. 


ORR RRO B OOOO OOS SSOSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS88S0E8G 


Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


My Name 


Street or R.D. 
City 


| am interested in a vacation trip this year, and plan to start about 
sei . Please have descriptive 
information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include all transportation from home back to home; if you 


(date) . 


Zone 


(Stete whether Miss, Mrs. or Mr.) 


State 


already have plane, ship, or tour reservations, please so state.) 


Countries, Regions, or Places 


CHANGE OF SCENE? 


THIS YEAR, FLY TCA TO... 


TCA offers smooth, comfortable 

Viscount flights to Toronto, Montreal 
all of Canada. This year visit 

the Canadian Rockies... relax ona 


river cruise along the St. Lawrence... 


enjoy the quaint charm of French 
Canada. See a foreign country 
at a low, low cost. 


Kinds of Transportation 


‘\\ 


Low, low Economy fares bring 
Europe within your reach sooner 
than you imagined. Shortest route, 
only one airline service. With TCA 
you can stop over—at no increase 
in fare—in as many as twenty 
European and Canadian cities. 
“Fly now—Pay later” if you wish. 


'ANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


SEE your Travel Agent, or contact TCA in Boston, New York, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Miami, 
Cleveland, Detroit/Windsor, Chicago, Seattle/Tacoma, San Francisco or Los Angeles. 
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Southwest Heritage 
Continued from page 44) 


In the elementary classroom, carv- 
ing a kachina from balsa, painting it, 
and adding bright feathers, is not only 
a creative experience ot value, but a 
step toward an understanding of the 
children of the Hopi people. The ka- 
china also furnishes a splendid back- 
ground for mask making. The block- 
like forms, the bold design, can be 
ichieved through simple construction 
with easily acquired materials. The 
kachina may be adapted to patterns 
for textiles, or wooden dolls may be 
tl! motivating factor for creative 
thinking in metal or ceramics 

Exploring and utilizing one’s own 
geographical and cultural background 
cannot fail to give worth-while results. 
Interest is aroused in the resources 
at one’s finger tips, thus bringing 
about an art expression arising from 
active knowledge and vivid personal 
experience 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Hopi Kachina Dolls, by Harold S. 
Colton. The University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, 1949 

The Kachina Doll and the White 
Man, by Frederick J. Dockstader. 
Cranbrook Institute of Science, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, 1954. 

Arizona Highways, excellent monthly 
publication, provides a fine source 
for southwestern projects. Arizona 
Highway Dept., Phoenix, Arizona 


What Hawaii Will Bring 
to Statehood 
Continued from page 64) 


thousand students enrolled in the 
University of Hawaii 

Not all the educational facilities 
are centered in the capital. For in- 
stance, Waialua town on th 
windward side of wu, also has ex- 
cellent public schools. The choice of 
teachers is highly selective, and teach- 
ers are not rehired if they don’t meas- 
ure up to the standards. Many main- 
land instructors make application to 

ich in this island paradise 

Hawaii would bring to statehood a 
ready-made national park It was eS- 
tablished in 1916 under the United 
States Department of the Interior 
The major interest in the park centers 
on the world-famous volcanoes of 
Kilauea and Mauna Loa on Hawaii 
and Haleakala on Maui Also within 
the limits of the park, there are jungles 
with rare and exotic flowers, shrubs 
trees, and spectacular waterfalls. Birds 
find a refuge here and make the area 
an ornithologist’s happy hunting 
ground. There are no snakes on the 
islands, and this fact makes bird 
watching pleasant even in the jungles 

Oahu, the third largest island, is 
the most densely populated. For that 
reason, most of our military installa- 
tions are located there. If Hawaii be- 
comes a state, she will bring to the 
Union our famous naval base at Pearl 
Harbor, the Air Force base at Hickam 
Field, the U.S. Army Schofield Bar- 
racks, and the Marine Air Station on 
Mokapu Peninsula, the U.S. Naval 
Air Station at Barbers Point, and 
Fort Shafter located on Diamond Head. 
No other area of equal size (589 
square miles) on the mainland can 
boast of such concentrated military 
installations, because only a few of 
the important names were mentioned. 

Best of all. if Hawaii becomes a 
state, she will bring to our Union a 
group of citizens unparalleled in gra- 
ciousness and warm-hearted friendli- 
ness. From the tall Hawaiians to the 
shortest Koreans and Japanese, one 
finds a people who are _ inherently 
courteous and friendly. Scarcely ever 


does one see a scratched fender in the 

islands. Drivers are too courteous to 

run into each other. The mainlanders’ 
rough-and-ready driving manners strike 

a false note with the islanders who 

take their innate good behavior out to 

the highway where it serves as safety 
insurance. 

Filipinos, Portuguese, Chinese, Span- 
ish, Russian, and Scottish make up the 
Hawaii of today. All will become citi- 
zens of the new state. Each racial 
group has something to give. Let us 
be ready to receive them, and to give 
something worth while in return. 

A-V SUGGESTIONS 

Hawaiian Islands—Their Origin and 
Nature Today; Hawaiian Islands 
The Chief Industries (films, color). 
Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 South 
Robertson Blvd.. Los Angeles 35. 

Hawaiian Native Life—People of 
Hawaii (film), Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, II 

Hawaii—Eastern Neighbors, “This 
World of Ours” (film, color, and 
black and white), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. 

Living in the Hawaiian Islands, “Liv- 
ing in Australia and the Pacifi 
Islands” (filmstrip, color), Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Modern Hawaii (film, color, and black 
and white), Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1. 

Our Fellow Citizens—The Hawaiians 
—Set No. 2, “Regional Geography 
Series” (filmstrip, color), Popular 
Science from McGraw-Hill Text 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36 

People of Hau ail: Sugar Cane—Th: 
Main Industry; Volcanic Origin and 
Growth, “Hawaiian Islands Series” 
filmstrips), Pat Dowling Pictures 

RECORD: 

At the Luau, LPM 1043; Hawaiian 
Favorites, CAL 229 (RCA Victor, 
, 


343 rpm); 24 traditional tunes. 


Big Work Is Important 
(Continued from page 41) 


MURALS Grade 

Ranch life ; 

Fire department at work 

The school neighborhood 

Fujivama 

STRUCTURES 

Santa Claus’s living room 

Brownies’ and witches’ cave 

Puppet theater 

Colonial village 

Dioramas of 5 Revolutionary scenes 

Undersea diorama 

MODELS: 

Houseboat and train 

Santa Claus 

Dragon 

Erosion in the Grand Canyon 

MAPS AND DIAGRAMS: 

Maps of the U.S. regions 

Embroidered neighborhood map 

Communities in the U.S 

PRINTED MATERIALS: 

Giant-sized s« rapbc 0ks 

Poetry display 

Sentences and punctuation 

Giant letter for letter writing 

TABLE OR CABINET DISPLAYS 

Shellfish 

FULL WALL DISPLAYS: 

Pioneer dioramas 

South American countries 

Paris of New York City 

See My House 

Minerals, stamps, and dolls 

Giant calendar < 

Jungle 3-4 
The above list includes art from 

these schools: Mamaroneck Avenue, 

Ridgeway, Rochambeau, Eastview, 

George Washington, and Post Road 


t 










Photos by The Puttcamps 


River Barges- 


A. Transportation 
Story 











Whenever falls, rapids, or dams 
are in a river, boats can go around 
them by using locks as elevators. 






A barge that has moved into a lock 
can be lifted or lowered. The gates 
are closed, and water is let in or out. 





If a bridge is too low for boats to go under it, the center section 


One diesel-powered boat can push a dozen barges along the water- is built to swing aside when an oncoming boat blows a signal. 


ways and through the locks. Visitors enjoy watching the process. 





Once the boat has passed the bridge, the center section swings back 
into place to provide a crossing for automobiles, trucks, and buses. 





Grain stored in large elevators along the Ohio, Illinois, or Mississippi rivers 
can easily be transferred to covered barges and taken to the flour mil 
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Your Kindergarten and You 


Writing Short Stories 


LOIS RINDERKNECH I 


Bozo and Stripy 


One day two clowns got lost and 
went to school instead of going to a 
circus. They were named Bozo and 


Stripy. 
‘When they got to school the teach- The Best Pet 


er said, “Look at those funny clowns. 
Wee noe Cine te 6 eee ae Oe EFFIE B. PARTRIDGE 
them be funny for the children. 
Stripy got a bucket full of water, 
tripped, and threw the bucket over > you would like to give vour 
Bozo's head. Bozo got mad and hit hildren some firsthand experi- 
Stripy so hard that he fell backwards. 
Pretty soon the policeman came. He 
took both clowns in his car and started 
for the circus. The clowns took the 
policeman's hat and wouldn't give it ets lost in ¢ upboards, 
back. To make people on the street > | 1 me, “smells,” I 
look at them, they honked the horn all recommend the guinea pig 
the way to the circus. Guinea pigs seem to be domesti- 
The policeman was glad when he cated when they are born. They ar 
finally got the clowns back into the quiet and friendly (which endears 
circus tent. them to the teacher imm | 


furry animal, but do 
vu could take one that 


ampers, escapes trom 


ily cared for, do not 
a cage, and are prat tically odorless 
In our kindergarten, the children 
greet Orangy our guinea ‘ 
name) the first thing. They 


him some food, and he is so 


Number Clowns ge 
ries on a reg 
MARGARET HANSSEN this greeting, 
the day. The children 
and hold him 
turns, and he 
petung 
childre n 
they i 8) 
assembly, 
someone's lap during the program 
The one we had last year even went 
on a trip to the supermarket with 
us and picked out his own creens! 
Numerous books recommended a 
cage, but we have never used one 
We keep him in a box, a wooden 
one, about fifteen inches high. He 
has only crawled out once and that 


Our Five Senses with the help of a towel hung over 


the side. This occurred during a 


} 


spell of zero weather and we found 


HELEN M. WEBSTER 
him cuddled under the radiator. A 
layer of straw or cedar shaving on 
the bottom of the box is recom- 
To use this sense We use oul hands mended. Wi clean ours once a 
Both day and night lo feel and clutch week and even our most scrupulous 
We need our eyes. And call this one mothers say there is no odor 
Phe The sense . Guinea pigs like to hide, so we have 
a large bunch of excelsior for ours 

When eating good Now you've named the senses: to climb into. 
In no great haste ere are only five Feeding a guinea pig is very in- 
We use this : arin | it, taste, and expe nsive They eat all kinds of 
And c¢: | . ‘ 1 tel we re alive. greens Continued on page 83, 
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Clancy's Secret Wish 


BETTY M. MeCAULEY 


"Pagoda was very big and strong. He was practicing to hunt 
lions in Africa some day. He had a twin sister. Her name 
was Claire. She had red hair like her brother. She had big 
brown eyes like her brother. And Claire had thirteen big 
brown freckles across her nose, just like Clancy. 

But Claire and Clancy weren't alike in every way. Oh, my, 
no! Claire wasn’t very big or strong. She said she never did 
want to hunt lions in Africa. Besides—Claire had never had 
a secret wish. And Clancy had! His secret wish had come to 
him on their birthday. 

Clancy and Claire had a party, and there was a pile of 
presents for each twin. Most of the presents were alike. Two 
scooters and two hats and two balls. Two books and two boxes 
of crayons. And then Clancy opened his bright red fire engine! 

Claire didn’t get a red fire engine! 

She opened a tall, red box. Just a box. But it rattled with 
a Shuffly sound. And it smelled almost like Mother’s best hand- 
kerchief. 

“Perfume!” sniffed Clancy and walked away. Boys don’t 
need perfume to hunt lions in Africa or fight fires with fire 
engines. 

“Nope,” said Claire. “Not perfume. It’s better.” 

Clancy zipped his fire engine toward a stack of birthday 
wrappings. “Girls” stuff!” he said. 

“Yes,” said Claire. “Isn’t it?” She put the tall red box on 


the top of her pile of presents. (Continued on page 84) 


The Missing Toy 


SHIRLEY SLOAN FADER 


OQ" there was a boy by the name of Billy John 
Williamson. He was quite a nice little boy— 
except for one thing. He would never share his toys 
with anyone else. His mother often said to him, 
“Billy John, wouldn’t you like to share your toys.. 
with someone else?” Billy always wrinkled up his 
freckled nose. “No, I don’t think I would,” he 
would say. 

His father would say to him, “Billy John, wouldn’t 
you like to let some other little bov have some fun 
with your toys?” Billy just looked sad. “Yes, I guess 
so,” he would say. “But not right now!” 

Even his grandfather shouted at him in a loud 
stern voice, “Billy John Williamson, you are being 
a very selfish little boy.” Billy would only stare down 
at his sneakers. “I know, Grandfather.” But still he 
would not share his toys. 

One Saturday morning, Billy John finished his 
breakfast and ran to his toy shelves for something 
to play with. He looked at his toy train with its red 
caboose. He saw his 100-piece building set. There 
was his bicycle with the bell that played part of 
“Yankee Doodle.” But he didn’t want to play with 
any of them. He turned around and around, staring 
at the toy shelves in his room. There was nothing at 
all there that he wanted to play with. 

“There must be some very important toy that I 
still need,” thought Billy John to himself. And he 
went to tell his mother about it. 

“What toy is that?” asked his mother when Billy 
John explained everything to her. 

“I don’t know,” Billy admitted. “But none of m 
other toys are any fun. There must be a very impor- 
tant toy that I need so that I can have some fun.” 

“Very well,” said his mother. She smiled an “I’ve 
got a secret” smile! “Next week is your birthday. 
We will go to a toy store this afternoon. Maybe we 
can find the toy you need, for your birthday.” 

That afternoon they went to the toy store. Bills 
walked around and around just as he had done in 
his room. He looked at stuffed elephants big enough 
to sit on. He noticed wading pools big enough to 
swim in. He even saw a real log cabin big enough 
to play clubhouse in. Slowly he shook his head. 
“They are not the right toys. They are not what I 
need to have some fun,” he said. 

Then the salesman showed him a set of tools, a 
pair of ice skates, a pogo stick, a painting set, a 
scooter, a chemistry set, and eleven different story 
books. “No, no, no,” sighed Billy John. “You do not 
have the thing I need in this store.” 

Billy and his mother went to look in all the toy 
stores in town. But the toy that Billy needed was 
nowhere to be found. (Continued on page 83 
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elferson Couldnt Spell MARY LOU MILES 


as a fine young fellow who der at the blank blackboard He opened his “I see,” the principal said wisely, nodding 

white house. The little white mouth. drew a big breath, and made a guess his head. And all the class and the teacher nod- 

middle of a farm. The farm “Eoos,” he said, “E-X.” ded their heads too—all except Jefferson Ames. 

the town The teacher shook her head. Bill the Big He hung his head and looked down at his toes. 

ferson Ames said good-by laughed out loud, and Jennie the Small shook When school was over, he had an idea. He 

lo and the horse, her head at Bill the Big. All the other children picked up his spelling book and took it home. 

And then he went down shook their heads too. All, that is, except Jeffer- He turned in the path that led to his door. The 

son Ames rooster crowed, the cow mooed, and the horse 

mes was not at the top of his Just at this precise moment, the school prin- whinnied. The dog barked, the cat meowed, 

nor was he i ie middle. ipal walked in. He was a big man in a blue and the goat lowered his head and shook his 
right down ; bottom iit the teacher shaking her head and horns. 

t of his class in 5] Jefferson Ames went straight to his own room 

too and read the words in his spelling lesson. Then 

you all shaking your heads?” he he looked at the words and thought about them. 

Then he wrote them down. Over and over he 

said, “Jefferson Ames is havin wrote them down. When he thought he knew 

his spelling this week. Today, he them all, he took the book to his mother and he 

s\ wrong, and somehow we. all stood before her. He put his hands behind his 

aking our he ads Perhaps it was be- bac k and he looked at the ceiling over her head 

cause we were sorry for Jefferson Ames.” He said the words to his mother. “E-g-g-s, 

and so on, right down the list 

“You have learned your lesson perfectly,” his 

od and looked around the mother said. “I couldn't possibly do better my- 

Chen he looked over the teacher's shoul- self!” Continued on page 93) 


MILDRED BAIR LISSFELT 


happened at school that afternoon. Her 
teacher, Miss Ball, had been talking about 
telephones 

How many of you know your telephone 
number?” she had asked 

About half the class raised their hands. 
Miss Ball turned to a boy who had not 


raised his hand. “Charies,” she said 


why 
don’t you know yours?” 

Charles shrugged. “I forgot to remem- 
ber, I guess,” he said 

Evervone laughed, even Miss Ball. “It's 2 
good idea to remember your phone num- 
ber,” she said. “There are times when you 
mught want it in a hurry, without taking 
time to look it up in the phone book. Sup- 
pose you aren't able to get to a phone but 
want te send a message home? It might 
save time and trouble if you could tell 
someone your phone number Evervone 
who is able to talk should learn his tele- 
phone number 

“Everyone who is able to talk,” Janie 
repeated now. “Sam, that means you as 
well as me! You can talk if you want to. 
I'm going to teach you our phone number. 
I won't give up until you say it. “Elwood 
905.’ Say, ‘Elwood 905.’ 

Janie was still trying when Eddie came 
home. As soon as Sam came in, and with- 
out any prompting, Sam began to whistle 
“Old MacDonald had a farm, ee-i-ee-i-o.” 
Eddie opened the Continued on page 84) 
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NALLY DAWSON could hardly contain the won- 
S derful feeling of excitement inside herself. 
That morning, for the first time, she was going 
to take her pony out all by herself. 

On her way to the corral, Sally smelled the 
early morning fragrance of alfalfa and heard 
the tuneful calls of meadow larks all around her. 
New spurs jingled on her heels. 

For a long time her father hadn’t let her ride 
Brownie anywhere except around and around 
in the corral. This had seemed so unnecessary 
and silly to her. “Golly, Daddy, what's there to 
learn about a horse? You just get on and kick 
him and steer him here and there,” she would 
say. “Why can’t I ride him out on the range?” 

Sally didn’t understand her father’s answer. 
“Brownie isn’t like your play horse back in the 
city apartment, Sally. He’s high-spirited, and he 
knows a lot that you don’t know.” 

As Sally approached the barn, she saw Jimmy 
Quigley, the boy from the next ranch, straddling 
the corral fence. Jimmy knew everything about 
ranches. He had even ridden his pony to school 
for two years. He never said anything, but Sally 
could tell that he thought that she was strictly 
a dude. 

Sally wished that Jimmy didn’t know so 
much. “But, after all,” she thought, “what’s 
there to know about ranches and animals that’s 
so important?” 

Jimmy hopped off the fence and said, “How 
about my riding along with you on your first 


he Time the 
owsies Roo 


Blew O 


MIDDLE-GRADE STORIE 


Horse Talk 


FORSMAN HEGWER 


day out? I can show you some good riding coun- 
try. O.K.? Want me to help you saddle up?” 

“Well, all right. You can come along,” Sally 
answered, not wanting to be impolite. “But 
Daddy is going to put the saddle on.” 

Sally's father came through the barn door 
leading Brownie, who was shaking his head and 
pulling at the bridle. “Brownie’s in a frisky 
mood today, Sally,” her father said. “Think 
you can handle him by yourself?” 

“Oh, of course I can,” Sally laughed. 

Mr. Dawson patted Brownie on the broad 
part of his neck and carefully hoisted the sad- 
dle into place, saying, “Easy, old boy. Easy.” 

Sally couldn't understand why her father and 
Jimmy always talked to horses. Horses couldn't 
talk back 


When the cinch was pulled up B 


rownie made 
a grunting noise as if he was holding his breath. 
Anxious to get started, Sally said, “O.K., Dad- 
dy, let me hop on now.” 

“Not yet. Brownie’s trying a trick on us this 
morning,” Mr. Dawson explained. “He’s push- 
ing his belly muscles out, and he plans to hold 
them out until you get Continued on page 90 


MARY CALHOUN 


HE Towsies were all sitting around the “I see squirrels,” laughed little Tim, pointing 
kitchen table—Milly and Sam _ Peter, at the big elm tree dipping down over the liv- 
Trinket and Tim, Mom and Pop—when the roof ing room. The tree shook in another whuff of 


blew off. Whoosh! It was gone just like that. 


One minute the Towsies had a root over their 


wind, and green leaves drifted down. 


“The way leaves carpet a_ forest floor,” 


heads and everyone was calmly eating bacon and Trinket sighed happily. “Oh, isn’t it wonderful! 


























scrambled eggs. No one was even thinking about 
the roof. 

The next minute they had blue sky over their 
heads and their roof was sailing away on a big 
huff of wind. The Towsies’ mouths fell open as 
they watched the old roof fly over the back 
fence and land square on top of Riley's garage 

Mom snapped her mouth shut and looked up 
at the sky. “Well,” she laughed. “I guess we 
won't have any more cobwebs dangling from the 
ceiling.” 

“I knew that would happen someday,” Pop 
said sadly. “I knew the roof was getting mighty 
loose. Heard it rattling in the wind just last 
night.” 

“Our house is just like a fort now,” cried 
Milly, who was the oldest. “Walls, but no top. 
I know just what we can play after breakfast.” 

“What? Oh, look at the clouds!” Trinket 
said dreamily, as the sun warmed her back. “I 
see a cloud-boat, Sam Peter. What do you see?” 

Sam Peter grinned at his little sister. “1 see 
an airplane. That’s better than clouds any day.” 
Sam Peter practically lived at the airport, 
watching his friend, Joe, work on the airplane 
engines. 


Just like camping out, only more comfortable.” 

Just as they had finished breakfast, there 
came a great thumping at the front door. Milly 
opened it. Outside was every child in the neigh- 
borhood, come to ask what had happened to 
the roof 

“It blew away,” Milly laughed. “Now we've 
got a fort! You kids be savage Indians attack- 
ing us poor pioneer settlers inside. Man the 
guns, all able-bodied men!” 

Sally jumped on a chair with a broomstick 
and poked it over the living room wall. Sam 
Peter and the others ran to get their toy rifles 

The Indians were whooping and storming the 
walls when Milly cried, “Hold your fire, all 
within! An enemy approaches carrying the 
white flag of truce.” 

“Why, that’s nobody but old Mrs. Queep with 
a cup in her hand,” said Sam Peter, who was 
defending the northwest corner of the house 
with a mopstick 

Mom opened the door and Mrs. Queep 
marched in. “For pity sakes! You've lost your 
roof,” said Mrs. Queep, peering around over 
her sharp nose. “And those awful neighbor 
children tearing (Continued on page 82) 
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He looked 
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wouldn't fall down over his ears 
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told about 
An apprentice has 
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‘One lad, long ago, 


hard. chippin and brushu and sweeping soot trom 


es 
at his master’s biddin 


forward to the day when he, too, 


\t the 


him to the shops to do 


} 


nimneys 


He loved the work and looked 
vould be a master. But one 
end of the day his master would send 


without 


thing bothered him 
giving him a chance to 
clean the sooty Children 
laughed at his streaked face beneath the little round cap, and 


errands 


smudges from his face and hands 
shopkeepers didn’t want to touch the blackened coins he gave 
them. 

“One day on the way to the baker’s, he saw an old silk hat 


lying beside the road. “What a fine gentleman’s hat,’ he thought, 
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and tried it on over his little leather cap. ‘With a hat like this, 
no one will notice how poor I look.’ So, in the tall, silk hat, he 
marched grandly to the baker's and back to the master’s house. 

“When the master saw his young apprentice he roared, ‘Why 
are you wearing such a hat? You forget what you are—an ap- 
prentice sweep, not a fine gentleman on the way to the opera. 
Never let me see it on your head again.’ 

Years later, when the apprentice became a master, he remem- 
bered how grand the tall, silk hat had made him feel. When ap- 
prentices came to him to learn, he gave each a tall, silk hat, so 
that they would not be ashamed to be seen. ‘For,’ he said, ‘it is a 
fine thing to be a chimney sweep and help keep our city safe from 
fires. We always should be proud to be chimney sweeps.’ ” 

One day Sepp would be a proud sweep, too—as proud as his 
father with his tall, black hat tipped to the side. Sepp always ran 
to meet his father as he bicycled home from work. Father made 
funny faces for Sepp, his eyes and teeth so white in the black 
smudged face. As they came down the street, people would touch 
the sleeve of Father's leather suit. “For luck,” they said as they 
smiled at the master chimney sweep and rubbed their charcoaled 
finger tips together. (Continued on page 89) 













SPRING WIND 






Spring wind likes a line of clothes 
To hug and tease; 

To billow a sheet is fun 
For a frisky breeze; 

And jerking jeans and dresses 
In a puppet dance, 

Or flapping flags of towels, 
Gives jubilance! 










Wind whimpers like a tied-up pup 
Outside a new, 

Efficient house that gives a breeze 
Nothing to do— 

Where an electric drier claims 
(When set to run 

And toss the clothes about) 
To be better than wind and sun. 

—LEE AVERY 















NOISES AND SOUNDS 





jor verse-spe aking chowurs 






FULL CHOIR 
I like to listen to noises and sounds: 






SOLOISTS 
The plink of a pebble dropped into a well, 
The sound of a gong on an old Chinese bell, 
The rat-a-tat-tat that a woodpecker makes, 
The twitter of birds when at dawn one awakes. 
FULL CHOIR 
I like to listen to noises and sounds: 
DARK VOICES AND LIGHT VOICES (a/lfé ting) 
The noise of a train as it roars down a trestle, 











The faraway toot of a seagoing vessel, 

The honking of traffic on Saturday noon, 

The soft, tinkling chime of a music-box tune, 
The rumble of thunder, 

The patter of rain, 

The wind—when it howls, 

And then whispers again! 

The sputter of logs and popcorn that pops 


rs ' 


The fizzle of ginger ale blowing its top! 














SOLOIST 
It’s fun to sit still and hear noises, I’ve found, 


So I tune up both ears and attend to each sound. 
—JACQUELINE ROWLAND 


APRIL FOOL! 


Three little bulbs slept in the ground 
All winter long, without a sound. 


In February one awoke, 
Sprouting high with a mighty poke 


Blossoming snowdrop, sweet and fair, 
Winter’s flower; spring’s first dare. 


The second bulb woke up in March, 
Green as grass, stiff as starch, 


And there, upon its sturdy stalk, 
A crocus danced like fairy folk. 


But the third bulb snuggled in its bed, 

Stretched its sleepy roots and said, 

“April Fool! April Fool! You won't find me today, 
But I'll look like a tulip "bout the middle of May.” 


—HELEN SUE ISELY 





No echo can be stirred from where it fell, 

Nor shadow tethered to a thing or place. 

No golden ray can be clipped from the sun 

Nor rainbow straightened from its curving grace. 
Dewdrops cannot be pailed to quench the thirst, 

Nor twilight stored with which to mellow noon. 

These are elusive powers of loveliness 

God keeps from marring touch of men, immune. 


OUR FLAG’S NEW STAR 


There’s a new star in our flag 
Standing for a brand-new state. 

Now stars are lined up seven by seven 
Instead of the long-used six by eight. 
But none can tell which star is new 

For it merged with all the rest 

Pledged to keep the liberty 

With which our nation has been blessed. 
Here’s to our flag high in the air 

Above its patriots just and brave— 

The banner of a country where 

No man is king; no man is slave! 
-—-MILDRED SHACKLETT 


IMMUNE 


—AMY VIAU 


In PRAISE of a PUDDLE 
DAIRY FARMER MAN . SE of a PUDDLE 


primary choral reading Oh, isn’t a puddle delightful? 


Oh, isn’t a mud puddle gay? 
With a glimmering face 
In a puddie-y place 


Daddy and I, in the car one day, 
Rode out along a country way 
To see a Dairy Farmer Man, 
Who owns the cows 
That give the milk 
Delivered to us by our milkman, 
(Repeat the last three lines after each stanza.) 


And a chocolate-y rim 

With a scallopy trim 

And a simply enticing way 
That invites you to play? 

Oh, isn’t a puddle delightful? 


Oh, isn’t a mud puddle gay 
When your boots are high 


I like the barns so big and clean, 
Some are yellow, one is green, 
That belong to the Dairy Farmer Man, To keep you dry 
And you're sure your mother 
And any other 
Won’t mind if you stay 
For puddling play? 
—SOLVEIG PAULSON RUS ELI 


There are many cows, all black and white, 
Milked by machines each morning, each night, 
For the Dairy Farmer Man, 


“To give good milk, produce Grade A, 
Cows must have feed and lots of hay,” 
Said the Dairy Farmer Man, 


The milkhouse is so clean and white, 
The cooler and milk tanks dazzling bright, 
That belong to the Dairy Farmer Man, 


OPEN-DOOR DAY 


Spring is here, and 
. Summer’s coming 
I’m very glad we took that ride eummers coming 
And learned that we should look with pride 


Upon the Dairy Farmer Man, 


This is how I’m sure: 
Inside—outside. 
Outside—inside, 

“Never mind the door.’ 

— BARBARA K. WALKER 


Who owns the cows 
That give the milk 
Delivered to us by our milkman. 
—FLORENCE EDICK SULLIVAN 


, 


INDIAN PIPE 


Nobody puffs 

On an Indian pipe, 
An Indian pipe, 
An Indian pipe. 
Nobody puffs 

On an Indian pipe. 

It isn’t a pipe at all. 


Nobody plays 
On an Indian pipe, 
An Indian pipe, 
An Indian pipe. 
Nobody 
On an Indian pipe. 
It isn’t a pipe at all. 


piays 


We searched the wood 
For an Indian pipe 

An Indian pipe, 

An Indian pipe. 
A white waxy flower 
Is the Indian pipe. 
It looks like a pipe 

that’s all. 
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Tell Me, 
Little Robin 


Words and Music by NANCY BURNS 
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1. Rob - in Red - breast in 
2. Tell me who taught you to fly 
3. Tell 





the tree, 


think of 
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Tell me what you 


High up im the 
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Tell me who makes upthe song That yousing the whole 


will look 


Tell me what you think 


Tellme how you builda nest So that it 


Rob in Red - breast in the tree, 
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day long. 
the best, 
of me. 
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O-Ka-Lee 


e- 


There’s a lit - tle black - bird that sings all day, “O-ka-lee, O-ka-lee, 


i 7 r 


fara-way, “O~-ka-lee,O-ka-lee, O-ka-lee.” 
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v “+ 
bird with the red - marked wings. 
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On the tall, brown cat - tails he gai - ly swings, 


A mes - sage of cheer to me he brings, “O + ka - lee, O-ka- lee, 


cw 
Chorus 


Won't you tell me, lit - tle Rob - in? Won't you tell me true? 


Words and Music by 
ALICE M. UNDERHILL 


O - ka- lee.” In the marsh- y mead - ow not 


cs 
This lit - tle black - 


O-ka-lee.” 








Lets Sing about Machines... 


Trash Truck Words and Music 
; New by 


Asia ELYA S. DANIELS 
Say, Mis - ter Trash Truck, Stay, Mis - ter Trash Truck, vented I want to ba 


There you go. Mov - ing so 
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see. 1. O- pen up that wide reardoor, In- to it thetrash will pour, 
Ash -es, crates, a worn-out boot, All go in theload-ing chute. 
2. Allfilled up, so shut the door; Hearthe mo-tor roar, roar, roar, 
slow. Soon the trash js packed down tight, You'll be movy-ing out of sight. 
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1. Here comes the tree spray-er down our street, Spray -ing trees to- 
All kinds of in-sects and pest - y bugs, You can’t get a- 
2¢ Here comes the tree spray-er down our street, Noz - zle point-ing 
Elm bee - tles, lace bugs, and spi, - der mites, You are sure to 
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f goes the spray to the tall-est tree, Up goes the mist-y white, 
high, 
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- Street Flusher 


Poof goes the spray on the marsh - es low; Say good - by to mos - qui - to's bite, 











1. Look at the chil - dren run, run, run, Street flush-er trucks are fun, fun, 
2. Look at the chil - dren dash, dash, dash, Watch-ingthe wa-ter splash, splash, 
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For pictures of these machines, see other 
issues of THe INstrructor: the trash truck, 

; ; ' © » 1905 ge 73: > tree spraver. 
fun, Wa-tershoots a-long the street, Mak - ing our town look clean and neat, Novembe . 1958, a 73: the tree pray ™ 
splash. Brush -es. turn - inground and round, Mak-ing a jol - ly swish - ing sound. March 1959. page 90. The street flusher will 
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‘Along the Atlantic 


Tour of New England and the 
Canadian Maritimes — by the N EA 
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The Time the Towsies’ 
Roof Blew Off 


(Continued from page 77) 


down your walls when you have such 
trouble.” 

“No trouble,” chuckled Mom. 

Mrs. Queep looked sour. “Laugh at 
me, ha! Well, you can laugh now, but 
someday you'll wish you had a roof 
over your heads. Mark my words, 
something dreadful will happen!” And 
she hurried away without borrowing 
anything in her cup 

But the sunny summer days passed 
as happily as if each one was the first 
day of vacation. Trinket was right— 
it was just like camping out. 

The Towsie family had a picnic 
every day. Just for fun, they did most 
of their cooking in the fireplace, and 
the house was always full of the crisp- 
brown smell of wood smoke. 

All the turned brown as 
baked beans from being in the sun so 
much. When it got too hot, they sat 
in the corner of the living room that 
was shaded by the old elm tree. And 
when it rained, Pop and Sam Peter 
spread a big piece of canvas over the 
house Sam Peter had borrowed it 
from his friend, Joe, at the airport. 

Tim coaxed the squirrels and birds 
down from the tree. And they became 
fast friends. Any time of day you'd 
find birds on his shoulder and squirrels 
in his pockets. He helped the squirrels 
find hiding places in the wall cracks 
for their nuts 

Of a night, the Towsies slept sound 
as Rip van Winkle in the cool air un- 
der the stars 

All the neighbor 
that thev had 
They slept on the 
many nights as their 
let then And grownups came 
and said, “Where's your roof?” the 
Towsies just laughed and pointed at 


Tow sles 


wished 
houses 
floor as 
mothers would 


children 
out -of-doors 


Towsies’ 


when 


ley’s garage. 
But then summer ended and the 
weather turned cold. The Towsies had 
quite a time trying to heat their house. 
Regardless of how much coal Sam 
Peter shoveled into the furnace, the 
house was always chilly. 

“It’s like trving to heat the whole 
outdoors,” Pop mutt red 

Early one morning, Tim woke up 
feeling verv cold. He reached down to 
pull his blanket over his head, and his 
blanket “Say, what hap- 
pened?” he said. “Last night my 
blanket was green. Now it’s white.” 

Then Tim saw that his bed, and 
the floor, and everyone else’s bed was 
covered with snow. 

Tim sat up and scooped a snowball. 
He threw it at Sam Peter and it 
landed squish, right on his nose. 

Sam Peter woke up shouting, “Who 
hit me?” Then he saw the snow, “Oh 
boy.” he ve lled. “Snowball fight! 
Snowball fight!” He dug some snow 
off his blanket and threw it at Tim. 
The girls woke up and everyone had 
a fine time throwing snowballs. 

Then a snowball landed on Pop’s 
ear. Pop opened his eyes and stared 
up at the gray sky, then down his nose 
at his snowy bed. Slowly he climbed 
out of bed and shook the ice from his 
ear. “I knew it,” he said mournfully. 
“Snow.” 

Then he sent the boys around the 
neighborhood to borrow snow shovels. 
The Towsies had to shovel the snow 
out of the house before Mom would 
give them a bite of breakfast. 

Finally they got every bit of snow 
piled outside the house, except for a 
few patches in the corners and under 
the chairs. Those bits of snow melted 
and made things a trifle wet under- 
foot, but cared, because the 
sun was shining brightly. 

Nobody cared, that is, except Pop. 
(Continued on page 86) 
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The Best Pet 
(Continued from page 74) 


carrot tops, celery, lettuce, cabbage, 
grass clippings, hay, and an apple 
now and then. All of these the chil- 
dren bring from home. They can also 
be fed rabbit pellets purchased at the 
pet store. When they are fed the pellets, 
they will need more water; otherwise 
the lettuce and greens afford plenty of 
moisture, 

Some children whose parents don’t 
care to have a permanent pet at home, 
take our guinea pig home for week 
ends or holidays. He can be wrapped 
in a blanket for transporting and a 
cardboard box makes a fine week-end 
home. 

We have many pets in our kinder- 
garten. I feel the children are espe- 
cially fond of Orangy because he is 
quiet and patient and they can cuddle 
and pet him and he stays where they 
put him. The children learn to care 
for a pet, feeding him properly, brush- 
ing him, cleaning his box, being kind 
to him. Some children who find it 
difficult to talk often spill out whole 
sentences about what Orangy has 
done or is doing. 

So, get a guinea pig for your kin- 
dergarten, teacher. I recommend it 
highly. 


The Missing Toy 
(Continued from page 75) 


“If you only knew what it was you 
needed,” said Billy’s mother when they 
arrived home empty-handed from their 
shopping. 

“Yes,” Billy agreed. He walked un- 
happily out to the front porch, shut- 
ting the door very quietly behind him 
Chere he sat down on the top step. He 
tried to think of exactly what toy it 
was that he needed. 

And as he sat there, a small, blue 
ball bounced over the front fence. It 
bounced in front of Billy. But before 
it could bounce again, a boy in a red 
sweater, with short brown hair that 
stood straight up on his head, ran up 
to the gate. 

“Hi, that’s my ball 
throw it back to me, please?’ 
the boy in the red sweater 

Billy picked up the ball and threw 
it. His throw was a good one. The 
ball landed right in the boy’s hands 
The boy laughed. He threw it back 
again into Billy’s hands. Billy laughed 
too. He threw it back to the boy an- 
other time 

The boy threw the blue ball again 
Five, ten, twenty times, the ball zipped 
back and forth across the fence. “You 


Would you 
* asked 





Directory of 
Book Publishers 
(See pages 18-19) 


Allyn & Bacon, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 

Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Park Sq., 
Boston 17, Mass. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Hart Pub. Co., Inc., 74 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 

Hastings House, Publishers, Inc., 41 E. 
50th St., New York 22, N.Y. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N.Y. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
i2nd St.,. New York 18, N.Y. 

William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 W. Erie 
Bivd., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 

Teachers College, Bureau of Publica 
tions, Columbia University, 525 W 
120th St., New York 27, N.Y. 

Charles E. Tuttle Co., 28-30 S. 
St., Rutland, Vt. 

Whittlesey House. See McGraw-Hill. 
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know,” called the boy with the short 


brown hair and the red sweater, “if we 


had a bat we could really have a good 
time.” 

“T have one,” called Billy excitedly 
“Wait! I'll get it and my catcher’s 
glove, too.” Billy got the bat and 
glove. The two boys played together 
for an hour. Then the boy with the 
brown hair, whose name was Peter, 
had to go home. Billy went into the 
kitchen. 





“Well, have you thought of what 
the toy is that you need?” asked his 
mother. 

“Yes,” admitted Billy. 

His mother looked surprised. “Fine. 
I hope it’s not too expensive. Maybe 
we can get it for your birthday.” 

“Thank you just the same,” said 
Billy smiling happily. “But you don’t 
have to buy it for me. I found out 
that I don’t need another toy. What 
I needed was a friend! A friend to 





help me play with all the toys I al- 
ready have!” 

Billy's mother’s “I know a secret” 
smile turned into a laugh. “I knew 
you'd finally be able to figure out 
just exactly what it was you needed 
Now, tell me,” she added, “wouldn’t 
you like to share your toys?” 

Billy grinned. “Yes, I guess at last 
I would,” he agreed. Then he skipped 
off into the living room to tell his 
father and grandfather all about it. 
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What We Know 
about Water 
(Continued from page 32) 


ANNOUNCER vi—Now the girls will 
do a water-ball exercise for us 


Girls go to a large box behind the 
curtain to get balls. They bounce them 
to music. Boys join them by clapping 
in fine 

ANNOUNCER vi-The boys will en- 
tertain you by playing a game. 

Boys pla ’ uttal game or 
they may do stur ind pyramids 

ANNOUNCER Vi-— lhe following song 
gives good advi to all swimmers. 

ill sing “When You Swim” from 
sing a Song of Safety, pul hed by 
Irving Caesar Mu Publisher, 1619 
Broadway, N York ¢ 

ANNOUNCER !—We hope vou enjoved 


our program. We had a good time do- 





ing it for you. Now we will introduce 

] 
ourselves 

i } t sta each 
f } } nar in a clear 
’ p ’ n 

2 
Raindrops 


{dele Lindeman Brown 


I am just a little raindrop. 
I may not be large or great, 
But with my brother raindrops 


I can make a lovely lake 


We can swell the smallest rivers 
And regulate the crops 

We can reclaim a desert 

With our good life-giving drops. 


You wouldn't have electric lights 
Or power tor your needs 

If it wasn't for us raindrops 

And our daily helpful deeds. 


You couldn't have a navy 

For there wouldn't be a sea. 

Your daily drinking water 

Comes from raindrops just like me. 


Nature has a purpose 

For us raindrops here on earth. 
But oftentimes we wonder 

If man appreciates our worth. 


So next time you see the raindrops 
Dancing on your window sill 

ry to be a bit more thankful; 
We've a mission to fulfill 





Sam the Parakeet 


perched on his shoulder Whoo 
whoo,” Sam whistled ni 


eft the hous« 


she was alone 





with Sam, Janie kept trying to teach 
Sam their telephone number. “Say 
‘Elwood 905 Elwood 905.’ But 
Sam never made a sound. He just 
cocked his h d and looked ‘d her. 

One day, when Sam and Eddie were 
whistling and having great a Eddie 
opened the cage door. Sam flew out 
and ps rched on the refrigerator. Just 
then they heard the paper boy ou tsidk 
and I é lie opened the door to get the 
Pp ne; 


“Wait!” Janie cried. “Sam’s coming 
after vou!” 

Eddie turned and held out his hand 
But, instead of landing on his hand or 
his shoulder as expected, Sam _ flew 
right ove! Eddi s head and out the 
door Eddie and Janie ran outdoors 
They saw Sam fly into the air and 
up over the treetops. 

“Oh, oh, oh,” Janie screamed. 
“Sam’s gone! He’s flown away!” 


Mother came rushing from the liv- 
ing room. They were all outside, still 
looking for Sam, when Father drove 
home from work 

“He'll come back. Surely he'll come 
back,” Eddie said. 

“I don’t know,” Father said. “May- 
be he'll like his freedom so much that 
he won't want to come home.” 

“But it’s cold,” Janie said. “And 
Sam is used to the warm kitchen 
What shall we do? 

“There’s nothing we can do but 
wait,” Mother answered. 

All during that evening, Janie or 
Eddie ran to the door at the slightest 
noise. They listened to the radio re- 
ports and heard the weather forecast 

frost. “He'll freeze,” Eddie said. 

Janie stayed up later than usual 
But, still, Sam did not come. Finally 
Mother said, “You'd better get to bed, 
honey. Tomorrow’s a x hool day, you 
know.” >a 

Janie went to her room. It was hard 
for her to keep back the tears. But 
she knew that Eddie felt bad too. 
He thought a great deal of Sam. 

Janie had had her bath and was in 
her pajamas when the phone rang 
Eddie answered it. She could tell by 
his voice that something exciting had 
happened. But before she could ask 
what, Eddie ran into her room, caught 
her up, and swung her around and 


ou did it, Sis! You did it!’ he 
“Did what? Let me down. Let me 
“I'll let you down. But not before 


By this time Mother and Father 


were standing in the doorway. “What 
on earth * Mother began 

“Tt’s Sam. It’s Sam!” Eddie cried 
joyfully. “He flew onto a window sill 
on the other side of town. A Mrs 


Clark took him in. I have her addres 
tut how did she know where he 
lived vai ither sk d 
“Why, because of Janie,” Eddie ex 
“Tar s been trying to teac 
number. Only he'd 
never say it for her. But Mrs. Clark 
said he kept saying a number over and 
over plain as anvthing—and at last 
she phoned. And here we were wait- 


“T'll go for him right away,” Father 
said. “Eddie, you come along and hold 
the cage.” 

“May I wait up till they come 
back?” Janie asked 

“Yes, indeed,” Mother said. “I’m 
afraid that with all this excitement 
you wouldn't sleep anyway.” 

It wasn’t long before Father and 
Eddie were back with Sam. This tim 
they made sure that the kitchen door 
was closed before thev pened the 
cage. Sam flew out and perched on 
the re Irigerator H » looked all around. 
Then he flew over to Janie’s shoulder. 

“Elwood 905,” he squawked. “El- 


wood 905.” 


Clancy’s Secret Wish 
( Cc ntinued from f¢ 1geé 4 ) 


After dinner Clancy and his father 
played fire department. Father rang 
the alarm. Clancy clanged into the 
room with his fire engine. He pointed 
the hose at the pretend fire. And then 
he heard real water running. He 
stopped clanging and looked at his 
hose. But there wasn’t anv water com- 
ing out. “That’s good,” he = said 
“Mother wouldn't want the rug wet 
But where is the water running?” 

“It’s in the bathtub,” said Father 

“Do J have to take a bath?” asked 
Clancy 

“Nope,” said Claire. She was carry- 
ing her tall, red box. “/ get to.” 


(Continued on page 85) 
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Clancy’s Secret Wish 
(Continued from page 84) 


Clancy followed Claire into the 
| bathroom. He watched her pour a lit- 
tle of something from the tall, red box. 
It ran into the stream of water 
Mounds of bubbles boiled up in the 
bathtub. Bubbles and more bubbles 
tumbled over bubbles. Soon the top of 
the water was covered with foam. It 
was all sparkly with bits of rainbow 
colors. 

“What is it?” whispered Clancy. 

“Bubble bath,” said Claire. She 
climbed in with a swish. The bubbles 
climbed up her back and slipped ovet 
her shoulders. When she raised her 
arms, they plopped down from her 
elbows. They squished between her 
fingers when she clasped her hands 

Clancy turned around and walked 
away. “Girls’ stuff!” he said. But he 
ran the red fire engine into the bath- 
room twice, and pretended to put out 
fires in the bathtub. 

That night Clancy felt a secret wish 
grow inside him. At first it was just 
a drop of a wish. Then the wish grew 
like a bubble. Like a thousand bubbles 
Like a bathtub full of soft, squishy, 
puddly, ploppy bubbles—all popping 
into nothing at all 

Clancy turned over in bed. He told 
himself that he was pretty lucky to be 
big and strong. He was pretty lucky 
to have a new fire engine. But the 
big bubbly wish was still there, even 

1 the morning 

Breakfast, lunch, and dinner passed 
Mother and Father didn’t even sus- 
pect a secret wish. Not that Clancy 
should go around telling his secrets! 
But he thought that this one would 
just bubble right out of him if some- 
body didn’t guess 

After dinner he drew a lion with his 
new crayons. Claire got out the tall, 

d box again. He watched her go into 
the bathroom. He heard the water 
rushing out of the faucet. He imagined 
he bubbles growing hills and moun- 
tains under the streams of water 

Clancy turned back to his picture 
He drew a big bubble popping under 
the lion’s paw He bounced another 
bubble off the lion’s nose. He colored 
i big plop of bubbles dropping from 
the end of the lion’s tufty tail. And 
then he drew bubbles and bubbles 
and bubbledy bubbles under and 
around pe over the lion. Soon all you 
could see was the he ip of bubbles 
floating around the shaggy, wet head 
f a lion 

Ihat’s a funny lion,” said Mother. 
He fell in the bathtub.” 

After her bath Claire saw the pic- 
ture. “Thats i funny lion .. . falling 
in the bathtub,” she said. 

But Father just put his hand on 
Clancv’s shoulder and said, “No! That 
lion didn’t fall in the bathtub. He 
climbed in because he wanted to take 
a bubble bath ” 

Clancy nodded his head 

Father said, “He’s a smart lion, 
really. He knows how big and strong 
it makes you feel to pop bubbles and 
he ap mountains on your hands.” 

“He dos »s!” said ( lan y. 

“He certainly does!” said Father 
“And besides—even lions like to smell 
good.” 

“Sure they do!” cried Clancy. And 
then his secret wish popped right out 
“T want a bubble bath, too,” he 
| shouted 

So Mother ran the water and Claire 
poured the powder under the faucet 
Then Clancy climbed into the squishy 
bubbles. He felt them tickle un his 
back. He pretended that he was a 
giant who could carry mountains on 
his hand. Then he proved that he was 
very, very strong. Clancy clapped his 
hands together and popped twenty- 
three bubbles with one bang. 
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family, school authorities are never notified. Every- 
thing is handled entirely through the privacy of 
the mail. 








Summer School 


H Because we are licensed 
See 








Nebraska Banking department, you are assured ro | 
low, lawful rates. No deductions, no fees. You get RENT 
the full cash amount immediately and pay back in AF 
small monthly installments. DURING SUMMER P Ip: 
VACATION MONTHS YOU NEED MAKE NO lA ys 
PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS. —— 





Just your signature is all we need for you to bor- 
row $50 to $600. No mortgages, no security, no in- 
surance. Just rush the coupon below. By return mail 
you will receive complete loan papers .. . every- 
thing you need to borrow $50 to $600 immediately 


POSTAL FINANCE 


c COMPANY Dept. 2E | 
\ 200 Keeline Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 































Postal Finance Co., Dept. 2E 
200 Keeline Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 


Gentlemen: Please rush complete loan papers and full information telling what special 


privileges |, os a teacher, enjoy when borrowing from Postal Finance Co 

Name 

Address . - 
Town ‘ . a 


Age Amount | wont to borrow $ = : — - 
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The Time the Towsies’ Roof Blew Off 
(Continued from page 82) 


imphantly at the sky 


And more snow is <« 


You know gray 
Mom after bre 


that winter's 


something,” he said to rianced tt 

ikfast It occurs to me 

That means more ing 

snow from time » time. And I, for uess e got a tw 
don't like to wake under a f e¢ hed Mr. Riley 

blanket of snow.” op said pn grimly. “I’ve 

ght. Pop.” said Mom roof back and I’m 


yead. “Makes for chilly t t it. Sam Peter, have 


here 


one, up 
got 
‘ou're ri 
you 


er was gone 
the Towsies heard 
sky. They looked up 
Joe Sam Pet 
was | the h 

out wind w 
r, shouting, “Hey, Pop 
ands climb on th peer I'll throw down 


fasten the 


better start thinking 


a buzz- 


and 


root back, 


ed Milly. “We can tie ypter 
/ 


balloons to our rool irport nd 


» our house ‘Ha ngil 


ting 


of th 


dime store 
clerk had 
irty out in ‘ Inne 

up ball Phey he helicopter stopped in the ai 
the balloons, and lev s garag Sam Peter let 
the strings jown a rope with a g iron hook tied 


the hook 


ms the round 


bought al | 
had i p 


Then 
the 
tied long strings to 
Pop climbed a ladder to tic 
to their roof 
Mr. Riley came out to 
iob. “Final ecidec take y 
roof back, mm he asked 
‘Yep,” : We orta be t 
the old shingle 
op got all the balloons tied 
of, and you never saw such 
ght just like a wint 
You know, that’s right pretty,’ 
Mom ‘said dreamily Let's float bal- 
ons from our housetop all the time.” 
Fine idea!” all the T 
But flo: f back to tl rt 
house didn't seem to be su h a fine 
dea They waite ond waited for = 
wind to start blowing, but the roof 
lidn' t budge 
Mrs. Queep 
Towsies, whisking her 
“I told you so she 
her finger under Pop's 
you'll never get your ro 


EUROPE-RUSSIA 


SPECIAL TOUR FOR INSTRUCTORS ONLY 
72 DAYS FROM NEW YORK—ONLY 81697 
TIME PAYMENT PLAN AVAILABLE 


snow, blowing 


watch the 


pter, the 


T 118s 
to the 

4a @ay 
r circus 


wsies agre d 


iting their roc 


shoute d, 
999 


ried up to the 
skirts 


said, 


nose 


im Peter came 
shakin swaying 
‘Now 


vf back!” She 





This all-inclusive Grand European Russia Circle Tour 


Features all-expenses paid, visiting 13 countries: 


ENGLAND POLAND 
BELGIUM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
HOLLAND EAST GERMANY 
DENMARK WEST GERMANY 
SWEDEN LUXEMBOURG 
FINLAND FRANCE 


Plus visiting the Soviet Union including: 
Leningrad — Novgorod — Kalinin — Moscow 
Mtensk — Kharkov — Zeleny Gai — Yalta 
Sochi — Black Sea Cruise — Zaporozhie 
Kursk — Smolensk — Minsk 


Conducted by an experienced American Tour Manager 
Depart June 21 flying TWA Trans World Airlines 


Return August 31 Spending 70 exciting, full days abroad 
WRITE TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER DESCRIBING 
DETAILED ITINERARY, GIVING FULL INFORMATION 
WRITE: Instructors Tour, Maupintour Associates, 


1603 Sixteenth Street. Washington. D.C. 
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roof garage 








PERSONALLY ESCORTED TOURS 
VIA DELUXE MOTOR COACHES # 


All first class hotels — rooms with 

rivate baths. All expenses includ- 

ing all meals, all sightseeing and 

all entertainment, fees and tips. 
9 TOi2 18 TO 31 

COUNTRIES DAYS 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE: 


SQ EUROPE-ON-WHEELS 


527 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. EL 5-3277 


MS EUROPE-ON-WHEELS SE EUROPE-ON- 


Piease FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
send “EUROPE-ON-WHEELS" 


Name 





Address 








State 





| BE S123 M-NO-3d0UNI ME S123HM 





AROUND 1: WORLD “von "1798 


So. Pacific from $1698. Japan & Orient RR »\ ae 


| from $998. See more . . . spend less. 
‘Europ 30-99 Days fr. 750 <f 


Both adult and student trips. Off-season tours 
at much lower rates. No greater value anywhere, 


SITA «. “For the Young of All Ages ach Your 


Dept. a 545 Sth Ave., New York 17 


Travel Agen 


@ Leasing @ Rental 
: @ Purchase -Repurchase 
@ Outright Purchase 


Low rates 
on European cars 


See your travel agent or 


EUROPEAN DRIVING PLAN, INC. 


600—116 S. Michigan Ave. 
Ill. Financial 6-7320 





Suite 
Chicago 


The INSTRUCTOR 


Dept. G S D, Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me Free Literature on 
the following: 


Beacon Hotel 
Buck Hill Falls Inn 
Hotel Duane 

European Driving Plan, Inc. 
Europe—Russia 
Europe-on-Wheels 
Flying College 
Maryland Dept, 
Natural Bridge 
New England 
Ontario Dept. 
Pick-Congress Hotel 

Sita 

Utah Tourist Bureau 

Vermont Development Comm. 
West Virginia 


of Information 


of Travel 


Develop. Comm. 


STREET 


city ZONE STATE 











| Maryland Department of Information 


ongress 


MICHIGAN BLVD. AT CONGRESS ST. 


Near the heart of the Loop 


ms trom cad r ° 


1000 roo 
or chitadren 


no charge 


hir- Conditioned Rooms 


we. BURNS 
Gen Mgr. 


Radio @ 
Harrison 7- 


LEONARD HICKS 
v.P. ond Mag. Director 


FREE TELETYPE RESERVATIONS 
FOR ALL ALBERT PICK HOTELS 








Kit 
on 
Maryland 


Helps you plan 
interesting classes on 
“America in Miniature”’ 


Yours for the asking—this kit of in- 
tensely interesting, authentic, State- 
prepared brochures carefully selected 
to enable you to plan single or multiple 
classroom periods for advanced pri- 
mary grade pupils as well as 
junior high school students. 
Gives you a brief synopsis of 
the founding of the Maryland 
Colony and her colonial his- 
tory, her famous men and what they 
did, her terrain and native industries— 
together with facts and figures on her 
growth and the value of her present day 
products. Gives you a digest of Mary- 
land’s State Government—valuable 
for civics classes. You get, too, a beau- 
tiful large scale map of the State, pro- 
fusely illustrated in full color. 
Your special Teacher’s Kit on Mary- 
land is ready to mail; just ask for it. 


Also available: audio visual presen- 
tation and color slides —upon request. 





Suite 101, State Office Bidg. © Annapolis, Md. 








NEW YORK 


“COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stay at this modern 
25-story hotel. Large, 
beautifully furnished 
rooms with kitchenette, 
private bath, from 
$7.00 daily, doubie 
\) from $10.25. Two 
room suites from 
$12.50. 


LOWER RATES 
BY THE MONTH 


NO CHARGE for chil- 
dren under 14 sharing 
room with porent. 
















television available 


Broodway ot 75th St., New York 
Oscor Wintrob, Monoging Director 
Write for booklet and 


“special rates"’ for educators. 
Piease mention Instructor Magazine. 





Amnim “9 





vnamiriopm- 





= Du ane 


MADISON AVENUE at 37th STREET 
NEW. YORK 


LOCATION ...in the heart of quiet Murray 
Hill section...a few streets from Grand 
Central and Penn R&R. Stations and Air- 
line Terminals... adjacent to all business 


districts. 
Per Person 


$4 2 


AIR-CONDITIONING AND TV AVAILABLE 
Write for Illustrated Brochure 


ONTARIO... where every 


vacation is an adventure! 


Picture a vacation area 
with over 250,000 
lakes, vast acres of 
unspoiled woodland 
—and complete re- 
sort facilities! 
Here you'll find 
all-new vacation 
adventures... 
you can choose the one 
your family will like best! 
Come to Ontario, Canada’s variety 
vacationland—jusi across the Great Lakes! 





~Ontario ~ 






For this big, FREE, colourful booklet, just mail coupon: 


-a ae EE E 1 
| Province of Ontario, Dept. of Travel and Publicity, | 
| Room 378, Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2. | 
| Please send me full information on vacation adventure | 
| in Ontario ( ) camping ( ) fishing ( ) hunting ( ) 
summer resorts ( ) sightseeing ( ) boating ! 
So tinier ino | 
££ See | 
| CITY eau T E | 
ome ae em ome ae oe eae ee cee ae ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 











Utah 7 C 
Dept 148, State Capitol 
alt Lake ly tah 

oend Travel K 

Name 


State 
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River 
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b the ed 
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~ YERMONT 


GET THIS COMPLETE NEW ENGLAND 
VACATION PLANNING KIT 


Free: 


ENJOY 
THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN 


NEW ENGLAND 


See all 6 of New England's vari 

ety vacationlands. Mountains, sea- 

shore, sports, sightseeing. Every 

facility for comfort, recreation. 
weire vi 

THE NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 

1032 Stotler Bidg., Boston 16, Mass. 











PENNSYLVANIA 





at Buck Hill 


Vacation days are perfect in the beau- 


tiful Poconos. Sports include golf, 
tennis, swimming in outdoor pool, 
riding, lawn bowling, fishing. Social 


entertainment. Congenial atmosphere. 


>» ¥% Advance reservations necessary 
et", 3 HOURS FROM 
’ NEW YORK AND 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York 


Reservation 











Office 


aestseers bots 30 Rockefeller 


et Pla 
Circle S- ‘5620 





FLYING COLLEGE 


Around the World $2090. Other Tours $799 


up. South America; Middle East; Europe (3 
tours); Around Africa; Russia. 10th Summer. 
Write to 


Prof. J. P. Tarbell 
51 North Third St., Easton, Pa. 

















BIG DOIN’S 
IN "59... 
the 350th 
Champlain 
Anniversary 
Festival. 











VERMONT—A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE, WORK AND PLAY 


It’s fun to explore 


ont 


Understandably, folks who know Vermont each 
have a favorite spot. This summer indulge your- 
self in a bit of fun-packed exploration and find 
yours. Chances are it’s just the other side of a 
covered bridge. Come up and see—bring your 
camera with you, of course! 


CLIP THIS COUPON FOR FREE COLOR FOLDER 


Vermont Development Commission, Montpelier 373, Vt. 
Name - - _ 

Address ; 
City oom _— . — 


——— 
ee . 

Check here for Chat stival Folder 
IN NEW YORK CITY: Visit or write Vermont Information 


Center, 1268 Avenue of Americas at Radio City Musi 
Hall Tel: CO 5-3948 or CO $-8342 


mplain Fe oO 


pe Boe Boo 3 
















OF VIRGINIA 


Historic Hotel « Modern Motor Lodge « 


Excellent Food »« Swimming « Dancing 
Suntan Beach « Reasonable Rates. 
Write for free color folder: 
NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA, INC, 


James N. Hunter, General Manager 
Dept. |-4 Natural Bridge, Virginia 


WEST VIRGINIA 


oon 


From the heart of the 











SEND FOR 


FREI 
TRAVEL 


PACK 








City State 
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GUIDES for TRAVEL 


Cut out each euupes sey arately and mail All One enve- 
lope—with ar nittance—to Cou Service, 


THE INSTRUC TOR Magazine, Dansvill N.Y 


— << aes Gee cee cee cee eee CUT APART MERE see ee ce ee eee eee ee eee 
GEORGIAN BAY LINE. Please send descriptive folder with full information about 
your 7, 5, and 2 day cruises on the Great Lakes. ifor teachers only 191 


§ 


rn 


—— —— = «= CU APART HERE 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM. | p 
Please send me free Plan-A-Trip Kit with co 


z 
3 
* 


— — ams «xs ame CUT APART HER 


Please send free 


peckage tou iia Oi ’ ’ 626 


COLORADO THIS SUMMER. 
Rock Island Lines’ 1959 ‘independent 


z 
| §) 
+ 


1959 VACATION GUIDE } TO NEW YORK STATE, Room 106 
194-pege ‘New York State Vacationiands g 3 jetea 
16 vacation regions a tal of 208 ustrat 81 fu 
types of accommodations available and rates. This book not eveilable in quantity 


a 
3 
. 


7 


Zone 
CUT APART HERE we eee 


WESTERN VACATION TRIPS. | am interested in a Western 
redo; () Yellowstone ) Glacier Park Dude Ranches 
Northwest 


8 


——- Cut APART 


TRAILWAYS. Please send me informe! 
Vacetion Areas. Am interested in a tr 


6 


——_—— i i Oa CUT APART HERE —— 


NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU Ple 
and of Enchantment’; () Official Highway Map 
Crafts’ folder 


6 


— —_ <== —— «s— «« CUT APART HERE _— 


RENT-A-CAR FOR VACATION FUN. Please send me information about Hertz Rent- 
A-Car service for an inexpensive vacation 


) 


— eee eee ee CUT APART HERE mee me me ee 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES. 
wrope; () the Canadian Rockies St 


nformation concer 


Please send me tour ng 
Quebec Shrines 


Lawrence cruise; 


6 


Name 


Street of 


eee ees se eee CUT APART HERE mm me ee ee 


Coupons: pages 84, 88, 94, 96, 98, 100 and 104 





Don’t miss the new Teaching Aids! 
Send today for your free« f the brand-new 
tor Teaching A t y. In this group of modern 
tools, you'll find everything you want to help you 
A postal card will do. Just write to: 


Dansville, N. Y. 


your dally teaching. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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How Will the New 
Emphasis on Science Affect 
Arithmetic Teaching? 


‘Continued from page 6 


\ 


abacus, or they might engage in the 
study of other 
tion that are not an integral part of 
seventh 


aspects ol! multiplic a- 


arithmetic for fifth, sixth, « 
grade 

In the selection of such arithmetic 
content, the principle of use in every- 
day life will have to be ignored. Such 
a procedure would be in harmony 
with the current 
and mathematics, 
now focused on developing basi 


emphasis on science 


where attention 1s 
principles and : esire yntinuc 
study, without whether 
or not the « eful in the 
everyday rf life thmeti 


prin 
rvday life 


that may 
from th 


ag which 

showing | 

thods of 
t and 


may 


urrent emph: 
very benef 
lized 
| 
yroposail 


ild 


Continued from pa 
Levers 


Follow up these activities with op- 
portunities to “pry et a child use 
a lever and some box siocks as a 
fulcrum to lift the teach 
bookcase off the floor. An assortment 
of sticks and blocks can be used in 
help develop an 


levers 


rs desk or a 


a variety of ways 
understanding of how “increase 
our strength.” 

When a fulcrum can not be moved, 
engthened to 
apply more force. Get a #10 can or 
a similar can of heavy metal. Ask a 
pupil to punch a hole in one end 
Most small 


metal 


one lever arm can bi 


using a beer can opener 
children cannot puncture the 
Now tape a stout stick to the can 
opener. Ask the « hild to try this longer 
can opener The added leverage will 
help even the smallest pupil to punch 
a hole in the can. 
Follow these 
examination of the 
to be found around scl 
Let the children try cutting 
first with the tips and then with the 
lower part of scissors. Compare s« issors 


(Continued on page 93) 


experiences with an 
tools and utensils 
| and home 


cardboard, 








s AYON 


wo vaay Oe We 
a mang wy 


‘DRY CRAYON 
WET CRAYON 
WATER COLOR 
TEMPERA 


stick or brush application 


CLEAR PLASTIC SLEEVE 
KEEPS FINGERS CLEAN 


Use this amazing versatile crayon dry 
for coloring and sketching, or use as a 
dry crayon, and then paint over finished 
work with watercolor brush to blend 
the colors. Use as a dry crayon on wet 
paper or use as a wet crayon. Use for 
brush application, by applying wet 
brush to crayon, then paint as with 
watercolor or tempera. 


New Plastic PALLE-TRAY. Packag- 
ing Is Easy-To-Use, Easy-To-Store. 





12 STICK BOX. 
ALSO 24 STICK BOXES (No. 502) 
AND PACKAGES OF SINGLE COLORS. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of: Chalkboard + Chalk 


Erasers + Art Materials + Maps + Globes 








The Almost Apprentice 


(Continued from page 78 


Now Sepp put Rudi’s hat away car 
fully and wandered downstairs. Ths 
kitchen was empty. Lisa had gone to 
market. He continued down to the 
cellar, where Father’s tools were kept 
He lifted the chain with the heavy lead 
ball and swung it as if he were knock 
ing soot from a chimney wall. He 
pretended to scrape with the wide, 
curved metal hook, and to whisk away 
pieces with the wire brush. 

“I’ve known how to use these since 
I was a little boy. Why do I have t 
wait four years to be an apprentice? 
he questioned. 

The twirling brush in his hand sud- 


denly stopped. “I could do it now 

I could clean our chimney today.” 
Sepp listened for sounds in_ the 

house above. All was still. Lisa was 


still at the market. 

“Father is so busy that I can help 
him,” thought Sepp. “At the same time 
I'll prove what a good sweep I am.’ 

Quickly he picked up the ladder 
and carried it outside. He went back 
for the second ladder, and after 
difficulty, managed to hook it 
the peak of the roof. Finally, he got 
the tools up to the chimney. It 
hard work, and he realized why sweeps 
work in pairs. “But,” thought Sepp 
“if I do it all alone that will prove 
that I am big enough to be an appren 
tice.” 

Sepp hung the chain with the lead 
ball over the edge of the chimney 
tucked the brushes in his belt, held 
the scraper in one hand, and let him 
self down inside the chimney. Bracing 
his shoulders and knees 
walls, he looked around in the faint 
light that came from the top. 

“Ach, Mutti was right. It is surely 
very thick with charcoal,” he thought 


some 


ove! 


was 


against the 


He looked down between his legs 
could see nothing but a velvety 
He had forgotten to bring 


and 


blackness 


1 flashlight. Uneasily, he shifted his 
shoulders a little, and bits of soot 
loosened and dropped with a lonely 


sound into the distant darkness. 

He swung the lead ball on its chain, 
and it made a fine, resounding thump 
loosened the layers of soot. The 
scrunch of the against the 
crusty carbon had a crisp, busy sound 
Bits of got in his eyes, his 
cramped, and his shoulders 


as it 


scraper 


legs 


tired 


soot 


grew 


as he worked his way down the chim 
ney. He knew his face was now as 
black as any true sweep’s. Gradually 
the square above the chimney top 
grew smaller as he moved away from 
it 

“IT must be below my bedroom and 
near the kitchen now.. I wonder if 
Lisa IS back 

He listened, but heard nothing. Ther 
he stretched one leg dowr ind hi 
foot hit something. Carefully sliding 
his foot along, he discovered that the 
chimney made a turn here. Slowly he 
let the other foot down and found he 
could stand on the slope 

“Ach, how good it feels to stretcl 
my legs!” he thought. As he moved 
along the slope, | not ed that the 
chimney Was growl narrowe! He 
had less room in which to move his 
irms for scraping and _ brushing 
Narrower and narrower grew th 
spac until finally he had to work 
with his arms stretched ibov his he id 

He sl d and wi go] d and twisted to 
work tl scrape! and brushes He was 
tired, and hoped he was near the end 
He tried to twist to reach a spot at 


and his heart almost stopped 


n have YO 


the right, 
(Continued « 





This Summer come to WASHINGTON STATE 
—more fun, more study... for less money 


Fascinating natural and man-made 
wonders are ‘‘only hours apart’. 

















What's your idea for a complete change? 
Whatever it is, it’s here! Over 10,000 lovely 
lakes, miles of sandy ocean beaches, the spectacles 
of Mt. Rainier 
wonderful shoppin: . 


and Grand Coulee Dam, 
excellent accommodations. 
Perfect weather for study or fun warm, 
sunny days and cool, restful nights. You'll 
have fun earning your credits. 

Join the el 


am-diggers at Pacific Ocean Beaches. No lice 





Free color folders - Send to Jay / 


Washington State Dept. of Commerce 

Gen’! Administration Bldg., 

Olympia, Washington Tl-2 

Please send your free vacation folders to 


Fun for ’59...see_ : 
WASHINGTON 
STATE 














Nome_ —_ a 
, ; Add — 
Coming in '61...Washington's ress 
World Fair of the Future City. _State_ 
(PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 


“CENTURY 21" 





ae 











\4 
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SIF CIF I. —— —— 


4/ 


‘ahe4 


You ll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip along 
the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard “The 
Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless-steel scenic- 
domed streamliner. From high up in the Scenic 
Domes, you'll thrill to the breath-taking view 
of the snow-capped peaks and timbered trails 
of the majestic Canadian Rockies. 


And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll find ac- 


tourist or first class. 


commodations superb, the service unsurpassed. 
Choice but inexpensive meals are served in the 


Skyline Coffee Shop, the finest cuisine in the 
reserved at no extra cost. You may also travel 


In daily service throughout the year, “The 


Canadian” links Montreal and Toronto in the 


East with Vancouver in the West. The world’s 
longest, smoothest, scenic-dome ride! For full 


information see your local travel agent or: 


Canadian (Pacific 


58! Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Plaza 9-4433 


Deluxe Dining Room Car. Coach seats are 
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until es “T suppose a good sweep doesn’t get Sally, you can mount him. But watch 
With a flip, he stuck in the chimney,” he sighed. your new spurs. Brownie’s not used 
nd a louder “Well,” said Father, “I won't say to them, you know.” 

m he might that it never happens. There have Sally swung herself into the saddle 
with the been times when a chimney has had with the confidence of an old cowpoke 
ed hard to be knocked down to free a stuck and gave Brownie a straight prod with 

man. But. if a man knows his business her spurs. 
and is careful, it shouldn't happen. Suddenly Brownie kicked up his 
Perhaps you should come with me heels and bucked 
1 then, and learn a few tricks “Let up on the spurs and talk to 
de before you try a solo him,” Jimmy shouted. 
must learn to walk before “Rein him in and show him who’s 
; boss,” her father called 
thanks.” Brownie’s bucking seemed awful to 
ll, black hat Sally. Just as she came halfway down 
of your from being ‘way up in the air—wham! 
luck for Another sudden hard jolt sent her 
imney- straight up again, and again, and 
ive the again. But somehow she hung on and 
hould be she pulled on the reins till Brownie 
” And stopped. She headed immediately 
a tap for the open corral gate. “Ill show 
jaunty this old pony!” she called back as she 
i] gallo sped away 
Sepp held his head carefully, so that Her father laughed and waved. 
the hat wouldn't fall down over his Jimmy hurried to catch up, saying to 
ears, and marched grandly through his pony, “Get up, boy. We might 
the crowd of neighbors, wl smiling have some educating to do.” 
ly touched his sl ind rubbed the ir As soon as thev got onto the open 
fingers for luc )p was an almost- prairie, Sally said to Jimmy, “Now 
apprentice chimney sweep that I'm ‘way out in the open, I'll see 
how fast this pony can go.” 
She plunged her spurs into Brownie 
Horse Talk with all her might. The astonished 
Continued | Pe pony bolted from a trot into a fast 
, run. His ears went back flat against 
on and rid littl n he'll his mane, and his neck stretched for- 
relax his IS s, and the iddl ] ward and down. His small hoofs flew 
fall to one side endit 1i—ploy over sagebrush, cactus, and rocks. 
Sally felt wonderful. “Yippee! Yip- 
"she nd kept spurring 
iid. On and on they 


he turned and saw Jimmy 

d waving his hat and shout- 

vething she couldn't hear. She 
too much fun to stop 


ed , / ig GH 








oo 


re 


aol pS Wae...the wonderful world 


at your doorstep 


DISCOVER YOUR EXCITING neighbor to 

the north this summer! Never a better 

time than 1959 to visit Canada— it’s 

the summer of the Royal Visit and opening of 

the great St. Lawrence Seaway. An extra 

round of pageantry, special events and festivals 

erm» | wherever you go! Fascinating, foreign, friendly 
caliipa seed Canada invites you for the holiday of a 
mi) lifetime... mail the coupon and start 


= 


planning now! 





G2-03-03 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OTTAWA, CANADA 
The Canadian es i . ill rs . 
Vacation Package Please send the Teacher’s Canadian Vacation Kit to: 
and the pamphlet, Summer Courses 
in Canada, the latter containing a “AME Lean Pause 


general outline of the various summer 
courses, including arts and crafts, to be 
conducted in the provinces of Canada 
this season. TOWN STATE 
Stick this coupon on any postcard or enclose in envelope. : 

: 

s 


TTT ITT ree es ert 


“ 
“at 
eee 


sedtetues 


ADDRESS 
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BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Thrift Coupons 


SAVE we «woe See Britain 

and Ireland at less cost, in comfort, by 

train! Distances are short . . . service 

frequent and convenient. Buy Thrift 

Coupons before leaving U. S. (not sold 

overseas). Good for up to 1000 miles 
= 


use also on Irish cross-channel and 


MacBrayne’s steamers. 


Obtain them from 
your Travel Agent 


IstCLASS 2ndCLASS | 


°31"*21 








Mounta 
g BIG BEND Nat’ 
Park. Your favorite sport 
OLD MEXICO: bullfights, fiestas, I 
For FAMILY fun £1 Paso’ 
sure TOPS! And the cost i 


_ oO . ‘ 7h 
». Hwo C mon, VYOu-ail; 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


~ 
RAILWAYS 


BRITISH 


50999 8 


RAILWAVS 











Prefer 
a Pass? 


Buy British Railways 
“Guest Ticket” 

od on any train in 

rland, Scotland, 


few Continental 
at trains) at any 
I 9 consecu- 
iys Just show 
“Guest Ticket” 
where you 

t¢ lass $36, 


iss $24, 


Swiss Friends 


incl ided: cheese mak 
Ilful; watch and clock 
horn; milk chocolat 
il lv: cow procession 
Art and Handcraft I I mbroidery; rennet is added 
\ : : | . re , r another quiz, the teacher 
tory she had written around 
terest. She stopped where 
rd should be inserted, and 
s spoke the word in unison 
other summary called for top 
rep ginning with each letter 
iS f trerland to form an acrostic. Ther 
I uildren reported on these topics 


Music and Rhythms 





CULMINATION 


REFERENCES WE USED 
Readers 


Social Studies 
\ 


) 





Music Appreciation 


Ihe Girls and Boys page has 
been discontinued, Material for 
this department will be used in 
the back columns of the maga- 
zine. We welcome. but can- 
not acknowledge. contributions 
such as quizzes, puzzles, jokes. 
riddles. and games. Items (ex 
cept seasonal) not published 
in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected. Those with 
stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned, Addres- Girls and 
Bovs. The Instructor. Dansville 
Melle 








SUMMARIZING LEARNINGS 


Sever types f short checkuy 














you, as a teacher, can protect yourself 
against unforeseen expense due to sick- 
ness, accident or quarantine. Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters has a 10-Way 


Protection Plan—available only to 
teachers—that provides needed finan 
cial assistance to help pay doctor, 
nurse and hospital bills. Under this 
plan you are insured in a strong com- 
pany that has served tens of thousands 
of teachers over a period of nearly 60 
years. Claim checks are sent promptly 
by speedy airmail. And all this won- 
derful plan costs is Jess than a nickel 
a day. Can you afford to be without it? 
Send the coupon at once for full de- 
tails by mail—no agent will call. 


Indeed Reassuring 


During the past ten years « y € ership 
“ > 


TCU, two minor claims have been presented 
In both instances, the claims were handled wit 
all fairness and dispatch. It is indeed re } 
ng to be covered by a TCU policy that pr 
tects one from the very first day of illness 


James Robinson, San Francisco, 


Vacation Protection 


Right now, T.C.U. is making 
Special Vacation Offer that will 
protect you during the rest « 
the school year, all summer 
until late in the fal Se 


coupon for details, and receive = 
nid FOUNDED 
. 1899 


free luggage identification 


=*TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS =~ 


7 
4 2 P 
1 154 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebraska : 
81 am interested in knowing about T.C.U.§ 
; 10-Way Protection. Send me full details § 
5 without obligation. ' 
' 
: Name . 
; Address + 
5 ' 
1 ' 


rammmsNO AGENT WILL CAL Lemmwe! 


spelling today!” the teacher said. “We 
nodded because we ire sO pl ased ss 

ae SEI The prin ipal nodded too, 
and said, “I imagine that Jefferson 
Ames is probably th most pleased of 
all. How about it, young Jefferson 
Ames?” 

] ff rson Ames looked straight at 
the principal, and he nodded too 
Just like... this 

Simple Machines 
Continued fr ive Bt 
with pruning shears to show how long 
handles and short blades ike difh- 
lt cutting easy 

Drive a nail into a board, leaving 

bout two inches of th | exposed 
Ask a pupil to try pulling it out with 
his fingers. Let him try with a claw 
h i It may be difficult, even 
“ | mer. Now k him to 
pry against a block nearly as high as 

nail. Th comes out easily 
If experiences with levers have pre- 
ceded this activity hildren will un- 
derstand why tl block under the 
hammer made tl nail pulling easy 
The block ved tl rum close to 
the nail. Can y show the children 
how this block acts like the spool or 
brick moved « to the loaded 
plank 

Levers do not ilwavs help to in- 
crease force. Some s they help to 
ncrease speed In sport 
ing equipn nt ] ill | s 
fishing poles, g ind tennis 

k r har hard against 

h i I } \ wly 
but D <« pole mov 
very \ g ; ling the end 

fa lor tick keep a y fr 
wing A | ball it increas 
speed but not for 

With your pupils explore the cor 

| tents of your classroom, looking for ex 
amples of levers tl help to increas 
force, and those that help to increase 
spe d or distance 

Lifting each other by means of a 
ever ypening cans \ | ] ng and 

ca | rs, pu na tron 

rds, cranking heavy weight i 

ven pulling wagons and small « 
up incl ll th tiv sery 
to provide a background of under 
standing of the way in which simp 
mact s help man to “increase his 
muscles or his speed.” 

The Screw 

equ I ul t ru hane 

the vise. Around rim of the ¢ 
mark off hes. Attach the circl 

the axle vi » that when th 
handle turns, its distance in inches 


Jefferson Couldn’t Spell 
Continued from page 76) 


Early next morning, Jefferson Ames 
took his lunch pail and his book 
and trudged down the road. He scuffed 
at the brown dust in the road and he 
smelled the white clover in the fields. 
He listened to the call of the meadow- 
lark and the song of the wild canary. 
He felt the wind on his face. 

When the bell sounded and they all 


sat in the classroom, Jefferson Ames 
waited He knew the teacher would 
call on him, certain sure, for he had 


missed yesterday 
1 she did 

“Jefferson Ames,” the teacher said 
“Can you spell ‘eggs’ today?” 

Clear and loud he spelled the word, 
E-G-G-S.” The teacher looked VERY 
surprised. She nodded her head and 
the class nodded their heads too 

At that precise moment, the princi- 
pal of the school walked in. He smiled 
and said, “Why are you all nodding 
your heads?” 


Because Jefferson Ames knows his 





(Continued on page 96) 





Ple 














r that will 
cost trip 


ise send tolde 





help plan 
to Colorado 
MISSOURI PACIFIC, 





via 





RELAX! 


TAKE THE SCENIC 
ROUTE TO COLORADO 


LO}. i ip = 8 2 
ole) Rey: ¥-U0le. 


EAGLE 
VIA 





ST. LOUIS—DENVER (Round Trip—plus tax) 
e In the Coach...$45.25 «+ Thrift-T-Sleeper 
(incl. Upper Berth)... $50.25 


Lower Berth, Bedroom or Drawing Room slightly higher. 
¢ Deluxe Sleeper Service also available. 


Your COLORADO EAGLE is waiting: with 
restful overnight service to the Rockies; 
an every-day Family Fare Plan; Dome 
Coach and Diner all the way; Travel 
Tray meals served at the coach seats 
(Breakfast——75¢, $1.00). And 
for the second season, popular Thrift-T 


Dinner 
Sleeper accommodations for little 
more than coach fare. “All aboard” — 
every evening from St. Louis! 





I MR. R. J. McDERMOTT ! 
| Gener Passenger Traffic Manager j 
] 1601 Missouri Pacific Building 

i St. Louis 3, Missouri | 
} i 
1 Name _ = ! 
H | 
j Address | 
I 
| City Zone State ; 
5 ciniaeidissinmnencnnnenntnneneaninananetvememnnsicammmanonnell 
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GUIDES for TRAVEL 
and SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Cut out each coupon separately and mail A// in One enve- 
lope—with any required remittance Coupon Service, 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, 


to 


ee eee CUT APART HEINE me me ee 
WASHINGTON STATE DEPT. OF COMMERCE. Please send me your new full-color 
travel folder containing an 11” by 17” map of Washington State gridded-up in 50 
mile squares. 180 


6 


nited Air 
materials 


— ee ee eee eee «CUT APART HERE see eee eee 
UNITED AIR LINES. Please send me fu 
vecations. Or, please send me oa list of 
services. (Please underline your request 


Lines 
and 


full information conc 


free aviation 


6 


‘ 
< 


eee eee eee «CUT APART HERE a a eee —>_—i—_— 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. 81. Please send me 
tion Kit, including colorful guide, map, fishing regulations 
regional information about Wisconsin 


complete Wisconsin Vacea- 
and sources of additional 


6 


Street of 


‘ 
=< 


copy of travel folders on 


Resorts. 


send me 
) Texas 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES. Please your 


() Mexico; () Colorado; () Hot Springs 





6 


eee ee ee CUT APART HIRE ee me ee ee 


BUROPE-RUSSIA TOUR. Please send me illustrated folder describing 72-day 
tour of Europe and Russie planned for instructors only, departing New York June 21 


the 


6 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Speech Therapy 


Although this article discusses the problems of th 
speech therapist when working with gifted childrer 
the ideas offered can be used by any teacher o 
superior children, with or without speech problem: 


VERNA BREINHOLT 


MARJORIE E. REED 


EDWARD MIKESELL 


Orange County Schools, California 


NE of the recurrent problems 
facing the 
motivation of the preadolescent and 


speec h therapist is 


adolescent youngster to correct his 

lers. No longer inter- 
ested in playing speech games about 
“Suzie Snake” or “Leonard the 
Lion Who Liked Lemonade,” he 
wants to know, “Why do I have to 
come to speech ? What's 
the talk?” Be- 


cause one’s manner of speaking is 


speec h dise re 


class 
wrong with way ] 
so intimately related to feelings and 
attitudes, anything that sets a child 
apart from others in the group is 
He innumerable 
excuses for avoiding speech class. 
With the youngster this 
resistance is often magnified. The 
therapist is faced with the dilemma 


rejected. invents 


gifted 


exciting than experiments with 
space travel, rocket ships, guided 
missiles, and satellites. Teachers 
who are fortunate enough to work 
with these gifted children must ac- 
cept the challenge to be creative. 
They must provide resource mate- 
rials which will appeal to the stu- 
dents’ ever widening interests while 
reinforcing the speech 
skills. 

Audio-visual aids in the form of 
scientific realia have provided an 
for therapy with 
one nine-year-old gifted boy. Chris 


necessary 


answer sessions 
was referred to the speech clinic 
for help with his stuttering and 
severe articulation problems. Each 
visit with the therapist revealed a 
models. 


growing interest in scale 


of making therapy sessions more In fact, his entire allowance was 


ART LESSONS 


teaching Art a 





eee 


— ee eee eee eee «6 T APART 


INSTITUTE OF EUROPEAN STUDIES. Please send me information on the programs 
which are checked The Salzburg Study Tour; () The European Art and Music 


Creative lessons that make 
pleasure 
Complete book of classroom 
the entire year 
Only $2.98—Money back guarantee 


Free: Mural folio for entire year with each book 


T. J. McGUIRE 
362 Walker St., Lowell, Mass. 


tested lessons for 


6 


z 
rs 
E | 
° 


“ 
2 
a 


State Ins 


cece ee CUT APART HERE me mm ee ee 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Dean Summer Session. Please 
formation about the 1959 Summer Session at the University of Colorado 
tisement on Page 10.) 


| < 


send me complete n 
(See adver 


6 


_ MQTIVATION 


BY IDENTIFICATION 
«NEW! 


WORLD FILMS 


AIDS TO LEARNING 


=< 





eee eee CUT AAT IR mee (ce ee ee | | ee 


Session. Please send me a helpful 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Dean Summer 
versity of Minnesota. 


complete bulletin on the Summer Session of the Ur 





6 


State . Ins. 4-59 

— ee ee eee CUT APART HERE qe ee eee ee ee | ee 

UNIV. OF CALIFORNIA, Director of Summer Sessions—Statewide. Please send 

me complete information on Summer Session Classes for 1959 at: () Los Angeles; 
Santa Barbera; () Berkeley; () Davis 


| < 


oO ; 
® ACADEMIC AIOS 
0) ‘ 


OF WATER 
we OF OUR BODY 
* WONDER OF GRASSHOPPERS 
* WONDER OF REPRODUCTION 


Coupon:: pages 84, 88, 94, 96, 98, 100 and 104 1,000 teaching aids. Grades 14. NEW! — Study Prints 
" sean NEW! — Elementary Science 


Name 


3 @) 
oo 


Creative Playthings, Ine. 
Herndon 6, Pennsylvania 


Send the above big new catalog with 








The Post Office has divided 106 cities into 
postal delivery zones to speed mail delivery. 
if your city has postal zones, be sure to 
include your rome number in your return 
address — after the city, betore the state. 


School 





NEVER FAIL... 
ZONE YOUR MAIL! 


Address 
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for the Gifted 


spent for models of ships, planes, with other people. He needed some- 


and guided missiles. As a quiet- one to talk with on his homemade 
time activity, this was ideal; as a_ telephone. 
speech technique it was a dead end. The most recent experiment con- 
He could read the printed direc- _ sists of building a salt-water radio. 
tions and construct the model in In addition to construction of the 
silence. How could this child be radio, the anticipated speech out- 
challenged to make models that comes include: improved articula- 
would invite social interaction tion, extended vocabulary: dilution 
that would require use of oral lan- of anxiety about speaking situa- 
euage? The curriculum librarian tions; controlled use of the voice: 
and the school psychologist were improved grammar, pronunciation, 
consulted and enunciation; experience with a 
A working model of a steam tur- tape recorder; introduction to ra- 
bine was introduced. Chris was fas- dio program format and material. 
cinated. Speech flowed freely. He Guided by the classroom teacher, 


asked questions, talked about books the entire class will enrik h their 
he had read, discussed application experiential background through 
of scientific principles. A research such activities as announcing, par- 


report: was recorded on tape 1Or ucipating in plays, originating live- 
future reference. Real scientific ap- ly commercials, giving sportcasts, 
paratus soon took the place of static taking part in quiz shows, publi- 
commercial-type models and his in-_ cizing current events, putting on 
terest seemed inexhaustible variety shows, finding out the what 
A milk-carton telephone was the and how of sound effects, forecast- 
next project Chris undertook This ing the weather 
required further knowledge relat- All of the above activities in- 
ing to communication, how sound’ volve speaking to and with other 
travels, and what substances con- people children and adults. To 
duct sound waves. More important, this experience with language will 
for a child who avoided speaking be added an introduction to the 
situations, Chris had to converse’ fascinating (Continued on page 103 


= ie 


itn > 


> oo 
“te 


'—-, 


Me . 
"Oanesncee 


. 


youd never believe a vacation Could be 
SO WONDERFUL...anc& SO ECONOMICAL, too! 


e--A GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


S.S. NORTH AMERICAN °* 5S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 

















No wonder passengers repeat their Great 
Lakes Cruise Vacations year after year! 


and visits to exciting ports ... all in one 


oackage at this low budget price? Think 
if is P 


Where else can you have so much fun, of it... over 2200 marvelous miles of 
rest and relaxation for so little? Where cruising over the scenic and historic 
else can you enjoy 7 thrilling days and 7 waterways of America’s Great Inland 
glorious nights of gay shipboard parties, Seas. Come along, and see what you've 
deck sports, dancing, sun bathing, enter- been missing! Your Travel Agent has 
tainment, new friends, matchless food all the details. 

7 DAYS from $166.50 ist about Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 


from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chic ago, Duluth Cruises a00¢ ard ocean-going Passenger-CarRo 
hips of the Fjell-Oranje Line. Georgian Bay 


Rates, plus tax, include transportation, meals ; 
Line (General Passenger Agents). 


berth in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment 







lease » > co ¥ c 
GEORGIAN BAY LINE Please send me a ee case of your 1959 


Great Lakes Cruise 


Dept. I ame 
Foot of Woodward Ave. nities . = 
“ Detroit 26, Mich. ‘ . 
es ity Zone State 


GEORGIAN 








| 


i 








Get in on all the fun of traveling. Go 
Santa Fe and meet exciting new 
people... dine on famous Fred 
Harvey food... relax in comfort... 
and see some of the world’s most dra- 


matic scenery. The fun starts the 


moment you step aboard! 


Super Chief ¢ EiCapitan 


All-room service Hi-Level chair car train 


Daily between Chicago and Los Angeles 


The Chief + Texas Chief 


Puliman-chair cor train 


Puliman-chair cor train 


between Chicogo—Los Angeles 


between Chicago— Son Francisco 


For reservations, phone any Santa Fe Traffic Office or Travel Agent 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


between Chicago—Texas 


San Francisco 


Puliman-choir car train 





Instructor Coupon Service 


For TEACHERS' USE only. Cut each coupon separately and mail all in 
one envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. 


T APART IR mm me ee 


—— ee ee eee ee CL 


Please se the 


OF SCIENCE 


ms ang the 


MOODY INSTITUTE 


WONDER WORLD f the ew aud 


tate 


T APART WERE mee eee 


—— =| 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Dept. A end us your catalogue o 
b ks entitied B . FOR YOUNG READERS 


6 


STANSI! 


SCIENTIFIC CO 
g descriptive materia 
March issue 


T APART 


Please ° 


6 


Schoo 


2 
zone 


State 


APART HERE 


| 
| 


Please send me your 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Educational Section 


free teaching aids on coal si m ga the uses of s 


z 
ey 
7 
® 


Zz 
9 


—— eee ee ee «6 APART 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


we p against @ 


less than a 


6 


—— i 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY Ple 
LEARNING and arrange for a free 
venie e 


§ 


APART 


4PAGE UNIT ON RESEARCH. Please 
classr m study unit esearch is the 
Right } mit number { worksheets ¢ 


6 


ns. 4-59 


T APART HERE —_ — 


——<_ rs «om ams C 


teachers, 


262 


Please send 


BIMNEY & SMITH INC., Dept. 1-18 


entitled "“CRAYOLA Finger Paint form 


FPF 


6 


Zone State 


— APART PER me me ee 


Bala 3 


BENEFIC PRESS 


p grarr 


Piease send me your 


6 


Please 
Specialist wit 


BEL: & HOWELL. 
F 4 


8 


Zone State Ins. 4-59 


T APART HERE me me ee ee 


Coupons: pages 84, 88, 94, 96, 98, 100 and 104 
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Simple Machines 


(Continued from page 93 THE VU-LYTE I 
IS SO SIMPLE! 
| IT PROJECTS BIG 
BRIGHT PICTURES 
IN COLOR— 
WITHOUT SLIDES! 


can be recorded. As one pupil meas- 
ures the distance that the handle 
moves, another can measure the move- 
ment of the jaw. 





On the vise in the picture, the 
hes Ln alee 1 


wh e jaw 


The VU-LYTE II Opaque 
Projector is the most 

flexible. 

teaching aid in existence. Here’s 
how it works: 


easiest to use 


Brilliant light is directed on 
to the material you place into 


the VU-LYTE II! 


An optical mirror 
reflects the 


through the lens! 


The VU-LYTE II lens projects 
the picture onto a screen or wal 
—big—bright—dramatic—so 
ALL can see it at once! 


original copy 


r a 
pul 


1 third 


On the screen, magnified 

many times, right side up, 

clear and sharp, is the 

exact picture you placed 

into the VU-LYTE II 

(1 above)! 
Among many other exclusive features 
for teachers is the VU-LYTE II Pointer. 
It is operated from the projector it- 
self, points a clear sharp arrow any- 
where on the screen. Write for a 
demonstration of the VU-LYTE II, 
and ask for the FREE brechure: “Turn 

Teaching Into Learning”’. ; 

tle difficulty in 


cnanes (Seger company | 
together 


f d ] , righ = 217 South 18th Street East Orange, New Jersey 





the 
lit- 


child pulls on th end of 
cord. The third chil ill have 


REAL NATURE BEFORE YOU! 


Gorg 
rieties 


n is preset 
In these 
for junior 


NATURAL PRODUCTS HOUSE 
P.O. Box 49, Tainan, FORMOSA, CHINA 





ay an np J 
An Eye for Better Teaching ? 
minute of that “eye- 
eri your pupils by using 
INSTRUCTOR poster and bulletin-board 
W rite for free Catalog of 
ds. You'll find ideas to enliven 
subject. 


talize on every 


wandering time of 
ment materials 
, . 
vide an interest- Tea ng A 
a classroom 


Simple ma nes pt ul 
ty to tle together 


many 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


ing, useful opportum 








science and mathematics. 











| Helping Parents 


(Continued from page 8) 


a new collection of 
songs for every occasion! 


Edited by Elva S. Daniels, The Scrapbook of Songs 
presents 152 favorites from The INSTRUCTOR 


have. It is realistic to assume that 
|a child might be afraid of ridicule, 





that Teach 


(‘A.C.E.1. Approved) 


School tested and approved for school 
use, these educational games add the stim- 
ulation of competitive play to learning. 
Enthusiastically endorsed by pupils and 
teachers—for use in grades 5 through 8. 








MATH MAGIC 
Helps to increase skill in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division—through exciting 
competitive play. Features 3 different games— 
each based on mathematical thought processes 
Fun for the whole family—2, 3, or 4 players. 

Math Magic includes Indicator Dial with Spin 
ner, Number Deck with 54 Cards, Symbol Deck 
with 20 cards, 4 individual Score Registers, 50 
Plastic Tokens, Drawstring Bag and 3 layouts 





| tention 
| Some people emphasize the pain 





of the sense of failure, of isolation 
from friends. However, parents 
tend to overemphasize these factors 
and to ignore the fact that a child 
will also feel free 
from the former strain and tension 
which he endured. 


relieved to be 


Sometimes parents can be helped 
by the teacher who compares re- 
to a physical operation. 
and discomfort of an operation and 
the effec ts 
minor discomforts and below-par 
failure to 
Likewise par- 


ignore cumulative of 


feelings resulting from 
have the operation 
ents may overemphasize the fear of 


ridicule involved in retention and 


ignore the ridicule to which the} 
child is expose d daily as he fails to 
keep up with his grade group. 


Many times little daily frustrations 
leave deeper SC ars than does a quick 
once-and-for-all “operation.” 


It 


alibis 


to avoid unreal 
rationaliza- 
be ing held 


Al h- 


IS Important 
unhealthy 


“You 


and 


tions, such as, are 





back because you had a poor t 
er.’ However, the giving of realis- | 
fic lace-Saving « xplanations 1S quite | 
appropriate. For example, if a child 
is among the youngest in his group, 


this can be pointed Out as a Ccausa- 





Illness and resulting 
possible { Fre- 
1S anoth- | 


live factor 


absences are actors 


it changing ol schools 














each with full-page accompaniment 


The contents are chronologically arranged for,.the 


school year. Each page is illustrated with ey« 
catching drawings. The songs from the old 
masters feature a picture and a short note of 
interest about the composer. Ready 

Reference Index. 96 pages. Hard cover $3.00. 
Paper Cover $2.25. Order from: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 








a | There 


Occasionally 


are many more | 


Catalog No. 221 Price $3.00 retention becomes 





necessary because the child simply | 

has not used the ability he has. | 

This would be more true of chil- 

dren in the upper grades than of ' 

|those in the primary grades. It is : = 
jimportant to be certain that the 


assumption of unused ability is well 
founded. It should be based, if pos- 
sible, upon | psycho- 


logical examination 


an individua 





It is of utmost importance not 


Take a lee breath | 


. maybe you can recite the 


tention as a threat or club 
In the situation 
where the child is actually at fault 


to use rr 





= ' 
TOP over a child's head Take a deep breath and maybe . . 


scenic marvels of Colorado in one uninterrupted string. 


SCHOLAR 


j i in the sense I not 1oO1In what he ‘ ~ . 
Features 12 different series of questions on the “ontticn «dat Ready? Denver Big Thompson Canyon Estes Park Rocky 
United States, 18 series world wide. Players | 1s capable of doing, retention can M : . ; P kG : Lai C rT : 
identify famous landmarks, world currencies, | be mentioned as a matter-of-fact Mountain Nationa arx GUranc sake ontinenta di ide 
principal capitals and cities, historical events, | consequence. But it must be empha- Berthoud Pass Lookout Mountain Colorado Springs Pike's 
me sn Ne 222. Tos Sch } check | sized again that teacher should Peak Garden of the Gods... 
answers. otalo °. : c n- | ' 17 
9 we oar im | not come to a conclusion about a If you have any breath left, the sight of these places will 
cludes Peg Board with self-contained Answer | 3 er . . : , 
child’s ability too easily. Children take it away. This summer, let us take you away — away from 


Panels, Code Dial, Score Register, 9 Top 
Scholar Awards and 32-page Top Scholar 
Question Book Price $2.00 


who feel they are over their heads heat, away from care and routine—and whisk you, in luxu- 


ae ee rious comfort aboard the Rock Island’s crack Rocky Mountain 


| may give the impression of 
there is less pe rsonal 


| 


ing because 
Rocket, to this spectacular vacationland. 


A O- | Irustration involved in not trying : : : 
CADAC ELLIS, ING. than in trving and failir Colorado is a world apart. And the silvery Rocket is a train 
Oo nato me ae en. ange gains ¢ . 
pean ay Sanies lo summarize the general prin- apart. If you like nice things, your vacation will begin when 


1446 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Ill. 


New York Salesroom 


you board. 


ciples involved in a situation of this 
sort, the feelings of both child and 


Remember —“Rush to the Rockies” (on the Rocky Mountain Rocket, 
of course) during the Colorado Centennial —1859-1959. 


parents need to be expressed freely 








208 Fith Avenue |to someone who is sympathetic but ‘Coronano} 
See= USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER ®*"©—% | 104 contimental. It is possible to| Low-cost tours Se Pe ree 7 
y f Nae, + vailable, * 
CADACO-ELLIS, Inc., Dept. 1-49 understand and sympathize with GVEREOTS, 556 cams ROCK ISLAND LINES | 


Imagine a week's stay 
in Colorado for as 
little as $87.44, plus 
rail fare! This includes 


1446 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Iilinois the parents’ and the child's feelings Dept. 2, 139 West Van Buren St. 


Island 
. Chicago 5, Illinois 


Please send me: of chagrin, embarrassment, failure, | 
and at the 
th nec- 


dable situ- | 


fear of ridicule, 


them 


and 
++ 


each rmation on Colorado vacatio 





of Top Scholar @ $2.00 


nf 


sets Please send 


= 00 same re @I stren 
sets of Math Magic @ $3.00 each ume time give 





your room at aluxury Stee 


essary to meet the unavo = 
hotel, all your meals, <== 


Name 


sets of Air Lines Lotto @ $2.00 each 


| 

| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| Address | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded) eaten sightseeing tours — everything 
Epitoriat Note: Dr. Hill invites except tips. For complete 
— your questions and comments. Sen information on Colorado and City 
them to him in care of The Instructor. ‘ fill 
Address Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. CET THD OER TENG, E'S State 
c Enclose a stamped, self-addressed en in and mail the coupon. . 
City Zone State _ L_ | 


Pett eeeeeeeeeeseeeeees; 


See eee eee ee ee ee eee ee eee eee | velope. 
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‘Instructor Coupon Service 


For TEACHERS’ USE only. Cut each coupon separately and mail all in 
one envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. 


(rere rere eee ee ee me CLT AAT IRIE me me ee ee ee 


BECKLEY-CARDY CATALOG OF TEACHING MATERIALS & SUPPLIES. Please send 
me @ copy of the No. 59 Teacher's Catalog of Teaching Materials and Supplies. 3§ 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D 
Ins. 4-59 


ee ee ee ee «CUT APART (IR me (er ee ee 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. Please send me a copy of your 1958-59 FREE Graded 
list of BOOKS FOR CHILOREN & YOUNG PEOPLE (ELEMENTARY or JR. H.S.) oF 


BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


eee ee ee CLT AAT IRIE ee mee ee ee 


CALIFONE SCHOOL PHONOGRAPHS. Please send your catalog of school and 
classroom phonographs together with price list 504 


Grade 
No 


Zone State scone Oe. CH 

T APT IR er ee 

4-PAGE UNIT ON ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. Please send reprint in colors of your 

World Book classroom study unit Science Is Method which appeared in the 
September 1956 issue of The Instructor 


— ee ee ee CUT AAT IR mem 


VENUS PEN & PENCIL CORP., Educational Service Dept. Please send ful! informa- 
tion on approved Venus writing instruments for sch " 


ee ee LT AAT IR me er ee ee 


DIAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 0-20. Please send me, in a plain envelope, com- 
plete information about your Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, as described in 
advertisement on Page § 


ne Ins 
— ame come coe comes CUT APART MERE comme ce ce ce cee cee es oe 
ALLYN & BACON, INC. Please send me further information on THE ARITHMETIC 


IN MY WORLD SERIES for grades 1-9 as advertised on Page 17 of The Instructor 
443 


School .... 


Ins. 4-59 


— ee cee eee «CUT APART HERE ee cme ce ce ee eee 


DITTO, INC. Please send me 
cator; () The DITTO D-30 duplicator 
Send folder of DITTO School Samples 


° price D-20 dupli- 
The new Electric DITTO DO-31 duplicator 


Information about your new low 


PRINT a TYPE 


a 8 ! a a ee eT ee rn eT No. Pupils .. 


Zone State Ins. 4-59 


ee ee CUT APART HERE mee me me eee 


Coupons: pages 84, 88, 94, 96, 98, 100 and 104 











Kindergarien-Primary ART ACTIVITIES 


An illustrated handbook that contains complete 





Kueadargartan - DP ramaray 


directions for 150 new art activities. Art Skills, 
Health and Safety, Holidays and Social Weeks, 
Music, Language Arts, Parties, Seasons, Science, 


and Social Studies are included in the activities. 


Ready Reference Index. 96 pages. Bound in hard 
cover. Price $3.00. Order from: 





F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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Horse Talk 
(Continued from page 90) 


But then, very very suddenly she 
did stop. In an instant she felt 
Brownie’s strong body stumble and 
give way. Sally fell forward and hit 
hard against the ground. At the same 
time she felt Brownie’s hot side crush- 
ing on her legs. 

But in an instant the weight was 
gone. Brownie jumped swiftly back 
ynto his feet without hurting her. 

Sally was dazed. She began to cry. 
Then she felt a soft nose nuzzling het 
shoulder, and when she looked up she 
saw that Brownie was trying to help 
and she saw a real pony for the very 
first time 

She got to her feet and be gan talk- 
ing to Brownie. “When you stumbled 
and fell you jumped right up so you 
wouldn't hurt me. I’m so sorry I made 


you go faster than you knew you 
should go.” 

She patted him and saw that she 
had cut him with her spurs and made 
him bleed. “Oh, how awful,” she 
cried, and wiped the smail wound 
clean with her handerchief. 

Jimmy had caught up with her just 
after the accident, and he now looked 
thoughtfully down at her. He got off 
his pony, saying, “I’m sorry it had to 
happen this way, but I’m glad you 
finally found out what horses are like.” 

“Oh, I’m just beginning,” Sally 
answered. “Brownie still has a lot to 
teach me.” 

They got into their saddles and rode 
slowly back to the corral, both pet- 
ting their ponies and talking to them 
softly and happily. 


OOUDOUECEUDGCUSL EUGAUECCUAALGUOLcODEEMEL ORO OO OE ENORONN NOON tENE 





Seenveaeananceeen 


ight u 


Visions of Mexican pla- 
women walk 
dressed in colorful rebozos 
and comfortable huarachos 


zas where 


April’s 
Bulletin Board 


are inspired by this bulletin 
board, created by upper- 
grade artists, who have 
studied life in Mexico, 


a 


“LIVING 


—_—e_ 








__ The topagraphy of Mexico is tateresting. 


Shaped like a great cornu- 
copia, Mexico’s topography is 
indeed interesting. It is a rug- 
ged, picturesque land, where 
mountain ranges, deserts, jun- 


gles, and swamps are numer- 
ous. Primary children have 
captured an authentic “touch 
of Mexico” in the brush tech- 
niques displayed here, 


Photos from San Diego City Schools 











Club Exchange 
(Continued from page 9) 


pictures, post cards, and souvenirs with 
children in western and_ southern 
United States, Canada, Alaska, Mexi- 
co, and Hawaii. Address mail to: Mrs. 
Alyce Proper, Webutuck Central 
School, Amenia, New York. 


New York.—My twenty-nine fifth- 
graders would like to correspond with 
other fifth-graders from the western 
part of the United States, Canada, 
South America, and Europe. We desire 
to exchange pictures, post cards, sou- 
venirs, and compare school activities. 
Address all correspondence to: Miss 
Dorothy H Gordon, Arcade Central 
School, Arcade, New York. 


New York.—My fourth grade would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
ith other fourth grades. We 


souvenirs W 


are located one block from Chinatown 
Address Mrs. Annmarie DiGangi, 
Public School 1, 8 Henry Street, New 
York 38, New York. 

Tennessee.—Our fourth grade would 
like to correspond with schools from 
any part of the United States, Mexico, 
and foreign intries, particularly 
The Netherlands. Address all mail to: 
Miss Lucille Smith, High Point School, 
Sweetwater. ler nessee 

Texas.—My fifth-grade pupils and I 
should like to exchange correspond 


and souveni with fifth-grade 


ence rs 
pupils and teachers in other states and 
countries. We | in central Texas 
where cotton, rice, and fruit aré 
grown Address Mrs Margaret 
Mathis Box : H iwkins, Texas 
Virginia.— My fifth grade would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, post 
cards, and tape recordings with fifth 
grade pupils Ha Mexico 
Canada ind Alask Address all mail 
Scenes reminiscent of “Tom and Huck | to: Mrs. Virginia H vy. Bush Hill 
cbound everywhere clong the O!' Mississippi, Elementarv School. 1904 Westchester 
ond especially ot Hannibal. Drive, Alexandria, Virginia 
NM issou ee j Wisconsin.—My fourth-grade chil- 
dren would like to correspond with 


A stote-wide pleasure land. 


History, scenery, fishing . Missouri has 
everything! Why drive hundreds of miles 
to America’s far corners? This year, make 
it a “show me vacation’”’ you'll see 
more, stay longer and spend less 

Woter sports? The finest! Among Mis- 
souri’s lakes is one that is 95 square-miles 
big! And ali are filled with fish and fun 
Rivers are many and varied, includ 
where you can enjoy a famous Missouri 


iding 25 





New Orleans 

Address 
Ann Higgins 
R e 3, Box 


fourth-graders 


other 
Seattle, and neay 
correspondence Miss 
Prospect Hill School, Rout 
123, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


The Time the Towsies’ 
Blew Off 





Room party for PTA meeting 


TO GET booklet described, 
THE SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL 
AND AT HOME; 24 pages; 
8% xz 11°"—just write 
SUPT. BRUCE MILLER, 
Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 
—and send 50¢, postpaid. 


io oO 








With grade school youngsters learning space too, go along 
with history in the making and give a space party 


Costumes for space party 
shown, other space suits and 
helmets, are all clearly and 
simply given you in diagrams 
in Supt. Miller's 

handbook ‘‘The Spaceman at 
School and at Home.” 


a suggest 


we hope proves het; f 





_ 
gi tl 


ease tenseness and relax. Enjoy daily; millions do! 





3 tips for getting up party 
Most helpful is booklet 
** SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL AND 
AT HOME ” which in 8 pages 
gives you simple, easy, see- 
at-a-glance directions for: 
1-decorations, table center- 
piece, favors; 2-clever space 
costumes; 3-“‘outer-space”’ 
refreshments—easy, low cost 










The delicious flavor of 


is such a satisfactory 


treat, yet is never rich or filling. 
And, the natural chewing helps you 








Wrigley's EZzZzzz> Gum 





seo 


TEACH ARITHMETIC ? 


AFTON PRODUCTS, 1424 KSt., N.W., Washington 5, 





Lighten your work 
with an abacus! 
rstand quicker. Fa 


ali ages. La aba 





Leading Agency seeks books, st 
for sale to 


WRITERS WANTED! 


ries 


top-paying royalty publishe 























Roof : 
specialty—float fishing P ios D.C subjects, lengths needed! New writers we 
. o. Continued from page 86) come! We edit, revise, if necessary 4 
Missouri's superb scenery, natural won- ‘ ‘ ’ your scripts today for prompt sales action to 
ders and historic shrines are evervwhere “Hold > Mom screamed to Pop CARLSON WADE LITERARY AGENCY 
along , nine thousand mil ae ie? 516 FIFTH AVE., Suite 605-A, New York 36, 
along twe nty-nine thousan¢ mies ol Low and slow th Towsie house | »Y. Phone: MUrray Hill 7-4970 
scenic highways. The _ take you to the flew over the vard. Mo! nd Milly | / 
picturesque Ozarks and quaint old river adi Wetaieee ond Tien chewed ana | Y 
towns—to springs that gush torrents up | ©. ee ye 1 “Right } ~ 7 | ° e 
to 840 million gallons a day—to old _ —-s oe ee — mien a 
, he here 
pioneer outposts and Civil War battle- | Put her righ h ; Cc PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
fields—to the Shepherd of the Hills coun- With the slightest of bumps, the 
try—to_ stamping grounds of Daniel house—roof, Pop, and all, landed right @ COMPLETE SELECTION of Learn at Home Music is important . 
Boone, Kit Carson, Mark Twain | in front of the Towsies. Pop unfastened educational filmstrips. ais aad baltic maa oe i a7 Aa —— 
} s and bu er ip fee g t me it evare 
And for a change of pace there's big-leagu the hook and scrambled down from time learn new, improved ce” Sonne 
hs ‘ ; ogee ‘ © 4 +} f Dest —_ : | @ 36 PAGES, all new, YOUR class. Sex w easily you lead then a 
baseball at St. Louis and Kansas City I roof. Sam Peter ¢ nbed down | they thuse over musical r nes, Create new inter 
hin & : a wa a er pee | easy-to-find & order. I ONLY Home Studs 
so famous art galleries, museums, out- dder from the helicopter | S wit : , : BA 
| ‘ murses leading CHELOR OF 
door light opera Thank you. Thank you all the | @ CLASSIFIED by subjects in each oo A, Ponres af ee See ee 
Heartland of Hospitality—Where the Towsies called to Joe as the helicopter grade level: Primary, bligation 5 : 
Old South and New West Meet lew away Intermediate, Jr., Sr. High. ED NS Gen ND SED OEE OS a aD a a ap 
, } , 2. sh — ; . UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
MAIL COUPON Th . they d ishe a into the he us It - FIFTY new 40th Ann versary items, Dept. 549. 2000 S« Michigan, Chicago 16, til ] 
r anebaneeneEnesenanananas my) ct rtainly was nice to be under a roof over 1000 selections in all. | Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's \ i 
Missouri Division of Resources gain. Really quite cozy ey School wee, (Supervisor's) ; 
| and Development ~ % Of course there was one drawback . SAVING of 10°, or more | P , I. : Ny ee  § | 
Dept. D946, Jefferson City, Mo. C_! A> | Jou had set the house down backwards on all complete sets. 1 H & A ‘M r I 
’ ’ 4 ‘ ‘ 
| Please send literature as checked below 1 | Now the front door opened on th @ READY NOW! 1959 Edition | I M I 
hes , a ) I 8 Voice 
j OC “THIS IS MISSOURI,” colorful 36-page | | back yard, and the kitchen looked out l | 
| brochure, sent FREE, no obligation. | on the front sidewalk. write to | Age I 
rrinket stared out the kitchen win { 
rT I) dove at the street and said happily, || SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. | ts: i 
| Address___—— Now we live in a backwards house t busine rporation - subsidiary of { City State i 
| | We'll go right on having fun!” rages 5 Member of the G P & Group) 4 | 
; t on cope) eee , Dept. 149 @ 1345 Diversey Pkwy. @ Chicego 14 Music exy e 
| ory —______ State ____—_| Fine idea!” laughed all the Towsies ’ ’ . Et aeepanie ese amemens apeen onan al 
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Instructor Coupon Service 


iii i le ee ee 


Lity 


eee eee cme CUT AAT EIR me ee 


treet © 


For TEACHERS’ USE only. Cut each coupon separately and mail all in 
one envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me my FREE copy of your complete 
and Through Golden Windows Anthology 


131 


&. M. HALE AND COMPANY. 
cetelog of Cedmus, Landmark, Aliebout 


Grede 


. No. Pupils 


Zone State ins. 4-59 


Please send me booklet on Genera! Science 


COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Grade 
No. Pupils 


Zone State Ins. 4-59 


—— ee eee «CUT AR ART PIR ee ee ee eee 


WEBER-COSTELLO COMPANY. Piease send free test sample of the new Alphecolor 
WATERCRAYONS PLUS 4-color brochures containing instructions and suggested uses 


211 


Grade 


State ins. 4-59 
Ne ae 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. Ti-31. Please send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL 
BULLETIN, showing many ways @ teacher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN 
See advertisement on Page 12.) 377 


= a 


Ins 
—_ «=e we CUT APART PER mm (cc ee eee 
THE VIKING PRESS. Piease send me your 146-page illustrated catalogue of Vikin 
Complete descriptions of books for kindergarten through high school 
ure books, stories wnior novels, history, biography, geography, nature, and 
ence. includes a graded list and helpful subject index 346 


PRINT OR TYP Grade 


No Pupils 


Zone State Ins. 4-59 


eee CUT APART PEI me (me cr ee 


F. &. COMPTON & COMPANY. 


Please send me your new teaching unit on Alaska 


Zone State Ins. 4-59 
cee CUT APART HERE meme me ee eee 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. Please send me your new 44-page Dewey Classification 
descriptive catalog of over 100 titles, the FIRST BOOKS and other publications 
of Franklin Watts, Inc 553 


Grade 


No. Pupils 


one State Ins. 4-59 


—— ee ee CUT APART PERE ee ce ee ee ee | ee 
POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 602E. Piease rush me, in a plain envelope 
FREE information, how Teachers can borrow $100 to $600 Entirely-by-Mail, with 
dignity and respect of privacy, and no principal payments required during summer 


th 
a 410 


Ins. 4-59 


——ew eee eee eee cee cee cee CUT APART HERE em cee ce cee eee eee ees 36 


Coupons: pages 84, 88, 94, 96, 98, 100 and 104 











YOUR OWN COPY OF 
THE INSTRUCTOR 





HELPS YOU DO A BETTER 
TEACHING JOB . . . MEANS 
LESS WORK FOR YOU. 





1\ OS -_ 1 YEAR $6 2 YEARS $11 
\ \ a Mail Your Subscription Today to: 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine. Dansville, N. Y. 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


Made 


Alaska—The 1%th State—In 
Pictures—Sixty-four page booklet. 
Concise pictorial view of our latest and 
newest state. Covers history, potential, 
geography, climate, people, industry, 
sports, and wildlife of Alaska (Sterling 
Publishing Company, Inc. 419 Fourth 


Avenue, New York 16, N.Y.; $1.00). 


Boy Scout Literature for 
Schools and Public Libraries— 
Leaflet listing major books for Cub 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, and Explorer 
Scouts. Also listed are School and 
P.T.A. publications on Scouting, and 
the Merit Badge Pamphlet Series (Na- 
Division, Boy 
Brunswick, 


tional Service 
Scouts of 


N.J.; free). 


Supply 
America, New 


Children’s Music Center Cata- 
logs—New titles include: “Jazz in 
Music Education”; “Records Recom- 
mended for Foreign Language Study”; 
“Dance,” which includes Recommended 
Records, Books, and Instruments for 
Rhythms, Folk, Square, Modern, and 
Social Dance; “Recommended Records 
and Books for the Elementary Curricu- 
lum” (Children’s Music Center, 2858 
West Pico Boulevard, Los 
California; free to Instructor subscrib- 


Angeles 6, 
ers upon request 


Educational Filmstrip Catalog 
—New materials listed include film- 
strips in the fields of science, phonics, 
history, and other major areas. Com- 
plete educational record libraries of 
RCA Victor and Columbia Records also 
listed (Society for Visual Education, 
Inc.. 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 


14, Illinois; free). 


Guide fer Use with the Indiana 
University Film Series—Hand- 
book and film designed to 
strengthen instruction and communica- 
tion process by providing basic content 
for workshops, teacher meetings, clinics, 
institutes, and courses on the prepara- 


series 


tion of inexpensive audio-visual ma- 
terials (Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind.; $2.00). 


Illustrated Story ef Indians— 
Educational comic book in “The World 
Around Us” series. Also The Hllus- 
trated Story of Dogs. Complete 
picture story of two subjects of con- 
tinuing interest to children (Gilberton 
Company, Inc. Dept. S. 101 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 3; $.25 each). 
Musie for the Classroom Teach- 
er—Concise pamphlet helping teach- 
ers to present music and musical ex- 
periences to young children. The im- 
portance of listening, the relation of 
rhythmic movement to music, finding 
suitable songs, and the use of instru- 
ments are discussed. Other topics in- 
clude dramatic play through music, and 
the voice in teaching ‘(The Bookstore, 
Bank Street College of Education, 69 
Bank St.. New York 14, N.Y.; $.75). 


Order 


“People Watchers” — Life-size, 
authentic bird models, for display use; 
a good teaching device for bird study; 
24 varieties. Handmade around a break- 
proof plastic core covered with dyed 
cotton batting with real feathers for 
the wings and tail. Hand-painted to 
exact coloring of original birds in fade- 
proof colors. Wire feet clamp on easily 
(Bareque Imports, Ltd., 1662 Palm Ave., 
San Mateo, California; small size $1.25; 
large size $1.75). 


Special Agent—Picture story about 
the railroad police and their specialized 
includes the history, organiza- 
describes how the rail- 


work: 
tion, and duties; 
road police are charged with the task 
of protecting railroad property—rolling 
stock, equipment, and fixed property; 
story shows a case under investigation; 
included with each order is a study 
plan (only one per teacher) telling how 
to best use this material; also, Rail- 
reads at Work—+4t7 pages of pic- 
tures showing the railroad’s operation 
(‘School and College Service, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington 6, D.C.; 
free). 


Suggested Keyboard Experi- 
ence Lesson Plan—Cuide booklet 
that outlines the keyboard experience 
method of teaching elementary music; 
developed by Marion Egbert, educa- 
tional consultant for the American 
Music Conference; especially useful in 
grades 3-6; step-by-step organization of 
the material to be taught; illustrative 
sample scores; complete source guide 
(American Music Conference, 332 South 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois; 
free; $.20 each in quan- 


Michigan 
single copy 
tity orders). 


Recorder in the Class- 
handbook in the 
series. Describes 


Tape 
room—Fighth 
“Bridges for Ideas” 
the basic ways in which the tape re- 
corder can be used in teaching. Pur- 
poses to acquaint the teacher with the 
use of the tape recorder in the class- 
room. Outlines provisions for care and 
operation of equipment and storage of 
materials, equipment, and accessories; 
describes the criteria for selecting a 
tape recorder and lists sources of ma- 
equipment, and _ accessories 
Bureau, Universi- 


Texas; $2.00, 


terials, 
(Visual 
ty of Texas, 
quantity rates on request). 


Instruction 
Austin 12, 


Teacher's Kit for National Li- 
brary Week, April 12-18—Con- 
tains promotion materials for 1959: a 
17” x 22” six-color poster, an 8” x 10” 
easel-bac k card of the poster design for 
table or desk display, a 36” x 9',” four- 
color streamer, 50 bookmarks, and a 
list of suggested programs and activi- 
ties for schools. No orders will be ac- 
cepted after March 31 (Teacher's Order 
Department, National Library Week, 24 
West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y.; 
$1.00). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 


EACH CASE. 


DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 











Want to Try Mt 


SCHOOL LANDSCAPING 


REPORTED FROM HIGHVIEW SCHOOL 


ANY an American city has had to 
M build new schools and remodel old 
ones at a breakneck speed in order to keep 
up with the growth in school population. 
Dayton, Ohio, can certainly be proud of 
its building record, but keeping up with a 
45 per cent increase in children since 1951 
task. Many new 


use at the earliest possible 


is no small schools have 
been put to 
moment. Such was the case with Highview 
S« hool 


it opened in 1951, it 


During the first four months, when 
was on a half-day 
basis with half the children coming in the 
morning and half in the afternoon. 


The 


southwest edge 


The name Highview is an apt one 


building 1S located on the 


of Dayton overlooking the downtown and 


lé 
industrial section. The clay hill on which 


the school was built,was very much in evi- 


dence during those first few months. In 
fact, teachers and custodians will agree 
that the greater part of that clay hill must 
have been carried into the building on 


muddy days, of which there were many 


There was no time for grass planting that 
money. It was not 


and dust created 


first fall, and also no 
only the mess which mud 
in our classrooms which disturbed us, but 
the fact that 
they enlarged the 

f 


grade at the back of ou 


each time the rains came, 


zullies on the steep 
building; or 
washed off what little topsoil we had left 
at the front. The children themselves were 


concerned about the problem. 


EARLY STAGES 


Steps had to be taken immediately if we 
were to conserve and beautify ou 


During the late 


school 
grounds fall and winter 
a number of money-making projects were 
The se, together with SOIT do- 


formed P.T.A.., 


landscaping in 


carried on 
nations from the newly 
made it possible to im n 
several 


the spring of 1952. Evergreens, 


maples, and flowering shrubs were planted 


on the front lawn. Much of this was done 


by the seventh- and eighth-grade boys. Al- 
together ninety-five trees and shrubs were 
planted and the front lawn was seeded 
The land in the back was still in dire 
need of conservation measures. A consult- 
ant in conservation education suggested 
we take advantage of the inexpensive pine 


seedlings offered by the state forestry serv- 
Five 


seedlings were ordered. Here 


ice. hundred white and red pine 


was a SM he ol 





project for 
Every child received a story entitled “Five 
Hundred New 
which _ the projects 
plained. Through it 


everyone to participate in, 


Friends for Highview” in 


purposes were e€X- 
we hoped to develop 
enthusiasm for, as well as understanding 
of, the project. When the trees arrived, we 
accomplished our aim—a tree planted by 


each child 
About this 


time each class 


same was 
making plans for flower plantings in spaces 
between our new shrubbery. Each room 


was given its space and each brought its 


own seeds, bulbs, and plants 


When we returned in the fall, we were 
justly proud of the colorful summer flow- 
ers and the neat, green lawn—an unbe- 


lievable change from the Highview of a 


year ago. During the second year more 
trees and shrubs were added, another area 
was rooms made 


seeded, and again the 


flower plantings. 


A CONTINUING ACTIVITY 


The program has been continuous For 
the past few vears the children have sold 
seeds, using the funds for their planting 


seedlings 


program More pine to replace 
those lost when a school addition was 
made have been purchased, also flori- 


and Kwan 
A gift of tulip 


glorious spring display 


bunda perennials, two 


roses, 
San Japanese cherry trees 
bulbs makes a 
conservation 


Throughout Higchview’s 


program, teachers have been encouraged 





MARTHA WAGNER HOGG 








to develop units dealing with conserva- 
tion and to carry out projects which would 
help children to see the value of conserva- 
The ten 
prise our s hool grounds have 
cellent The 


has encouraged pride in the care of ou 


acres which com- 


made an ex- 


tion measures 


laboratory student council 


school grounds by sponsoring ( impal ns 


to pick up litter and by directing stone- 
picking-up projects 

One year, to encourage chi 
tice conservation at home, a contest was 


held. A child chose 


tion project, and 


SOTNe home conserva- 
took snapshots of it in 
the spring before work began and in th 
fall when it 


The 


view can best be 


was completed 

true story of conservation at Hig! 

told by the eighth-grad 

boys who planted the Norway spruce, th 

seventh-grade girls who set out the petur a 


plants in the flowe1 beds, the sixth-graders 


who fertilized the lawn. th special edu 


cation’ students who have he Ip d our cus 


todians in many tasks about the eround 


the fourth-graders who have many times 


picked up the litter on the lawns, the 
third-graders who spent aiternoons itl 
ering up stones. All these undertal 
and many others would combine to tel! 
story of a rather amazing project 


values of which are measured not only 
the conserved resources, but in the learn- 
ing experiences of hundreds of childrer 


NoTE: Mrs. Hogg, a former teacher in Higt 
» hoo Was cna r I | the n ry t 
ttee during the first years of the |] 


caping program 


view 
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TIP OF THE MONTH 


V 7 HEN I was teaching Minnesota history to some fourth-graders, I 


found a project which seemed to work miracles toward bring- 
ing real meaning to the subject matter for those children. We made 
two maps of Minnesota (2’ across) by sawing them from plywood. 
Then we made a 3” high wall around the edges of the maps from 
clay, and we lined the inside with aluminum foil. We then filled the 
maps with sand and put dampened moss over the sand. We labeled 
Map 1, Minnesota before the White Man Came, and Map 2 we 
called Minnesota after the White Man Came. 
In Map | we put tepees and tiny canoes which we made from 
bark. We modeled clay Indians and wild animals. We used 
the hardwood and evergreen forests, putting them 
in their correct geographical location. In Map 2 we put signposts 
made from tiny rectangular pieces of paper stuck through lollipop 
} 


. to show the name and accomplishment of each explorer. Tiny 


presented the growth of cities; piles of logs represented the 
y. Each day we entered on our maps something new 


that we had learned from our textbooks. MILDRED JOHNSON 


OUR FRIENDS AT SCHOOL 


1a bean, radish, and tomato seeds. Some of 
the lima beans were soaked overnight. We 
pened them the next morning so that everyone 
the tiny leaves inside 


} 


seeds we p anted in Howerpots and 


sources, as placed in the window where the children could 
WINIFRED GILLET1 watch their growth ve bean, pumpkin, and 
radish seeds grew raj \ a time, and the 

children learned that those seeds need pl ntv ol 


AS TALL AS A GIRAFFE? Space and soil to continue to grow we ll The 


omato plants grew more slowly and continued 
to look green and healthy. Before school closed 
small picture put in the p: or. in June, each child brought a small pot of soil 
hin p his neck ; in which ake home a tomato plant, later to 
; outdoors 
centered around what WwW ‘re a } question ol the success of the 
- children are measured the project, when in the fall many of the now sec- 
They want to w as tall ond-graders appeared and smilingly handed me 
We make graphs or charts a large red tomato BLANCHE C. BOWERS 
rt at the end 
I f an 1 ch me a record HOA articles should not exceed 300 words. 
help all of f his growth. SABRA MARTIN Type them double-spaced, each on a separate 
y are needed. sheet of paper. Put your name and address on 
as partly solved iz April each sheet and on every photograph or sam- 
slphabetical lists of our SEED GROWTH ple thet yeu submit. cae 
We will pay $3.00 upon publication for each 
article and $1.00 for a photograph or drawing. 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six 
Even the children whose writ- pearance of some of our familiar vegetable months should be considered rejected. 
fort to seeds. We had saved some pumpkin seeds from Address: Teachers Help One Another, THE 
work, These books not only pro- a jack-o -lante rm, and I had Drought in some INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


tebooks from the dime st D rkING April I called the attention of my 


day in ea irst grade to the difference in size and ap- 


vn careless made a special el 
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Speech Therapy for the Gifted 


world of science—not only for this 
child who needs speech help, but 
for every child in his classroom. 
One of the unexpected _ benefits 
from such an experience, and per- 
haps the most important in the long 
run, is an enlarged understanding 
by the teacher, speech therapist, 
and the child’s parents as to how 
a child grows—mentally, emotional- 
ly, and socially. 


SELECTED REFERENCES 
For TEACHER TO READ 


Radio and Television 
Theory and Prac 


Duerr, Edwin: 
Acting: Criticism, 
tice (Rinehart). 

Kennedy, Dora F 
A Center of Interest,” in 
Se ience and Mathe matics, Nov 

Riley, Donald W.: Handbook of Radio 
Drama Techniques Edwards Broth- 
ers. Inc.. Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Shirts, Morris A.: “Put the Student 
Behind the Microphone,” in The 
Se h val Exe culive, Mar h 1954. 


“The Crystal Set 
School 


1955 


For TEACHERS AND Puptts To Reap 


Martin; and Pollack, 
Macmillan 


Adams, Harlen 
r. C.: Speak Up 
Chapter 12 

Elson, E. F.; and Peck, Alberta: The 
Art of Speaking (Ginn). Chapters 
16, 17, 27 


For Puptis To Reap 


Baer, Marian E.: Sound, an Experi 
ment Book (Holiday House 
Epstein, Samuel: Marconi, Pioneer of 


Radio (Messnet 


Could, Jack 1// {bout Radio and 


Television (Random House 
Meyer, Jerome S.: Picture Book of 
Radio and Te lez ion and How The \ 
Work (Lothrop, Lee, & Shepard 
Morgan, Alfred: The Boys’ First Book 
» Radio and Electronics (Scribnet 
Podendorf, Illa: The True Bock 
Sounds We Hear (Childrens Press 
Reinfeld, Fred: Rays—Visible and In- 


visible (Sterling 
Stoddard, Edward: The First Book of 
Television (Franklin Watts 


Pray CoLLectTions 


Surack, A. S., ed.: 1/00 Plays for € hil 


dren, an Anth oy of Non-royalt 
One-Act Plays (Plays, Inc 
Miller, Helen Louise On Stage for 
Teen-Agers, an Anthology of Non 
Royalty One-Act Comedies (Plays 
Inc. 
Rapio Piays 
“The Admiral and the News,” ir 
urneys into America (Houghtor 


Mifflin 
Hackett, Walter: 
Young Peopl 


Rad ? Play - 2 


Plays Inc 


Kissen, Fan The Bag Fi ? 
Other Tales Houghton Miffl 

Knight, Ruth A.: “Buffalo Bil 
Reading Roundup, B #3 Heatt 

Seymour, Katharin« “The Master 
Navigator,” in Reading Rounduf 
Book I (Heath 

Verne, Jules: “Around the World 
Eighty Days” (adapted), in P 
Oct. 1958 

FILMSTRIPS 
Hou Rad Programs Are Broad 


ye) 
1 


Stillilm, Inc., 
Ave.. Pasade na 1, ¢ ilif 
How Telez n Works i] 
ence from McGraw-Hill Text-lI 
Dept., 330 WwW. 12nd St.. New \ 


36 
FitmMs 


F nd the Informat , ( ororet Fil 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago | 








(Contin 


Enc ye lo- 


Receiving Radio Messages 


paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette. III). 

Sound Waves and Their Sources (Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films 

Tel on: How It Works (Coronet 
Films 

Your Voice (Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Films), 





anew sound in 


now 











Rugged Filmosound Specialists are 
sapphire jeweled for 400% longer life 
Choose from 3 models and many com- 


binations of features! 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


ued from page 95) 


RECORDINGS 
Record of Sounds, 33 rpm, 48 widely 
assorted sounds, grooved with stops 
Dramatic Pub. Co., 179 N. Michigan 
Ave., ( hicago l 


Sound Effects—horses running, galloping, 


etc. (Columbia Recording Corp., 1473 
Barnum Ave., Bridgeport, Conn.). 


Now, for the first time, the audio 
communicates as clearly as the vis- 
ual. Bell & Howell’s Pan- Harmonic 
sound offers new clarity and richness 
for sharper communication. 

The vastly improved sound results 
from (1) a high fidelity amplifier, 
and (2) a newly designed speaker, 
permanently mounted in the projec- 
tor case itself, 

This permanent location provides 
enclosed bafjling for superior fidelity 
and impelling realism. The location 
also insures uniform distribution of 
sound, forward and to: the sides. Sit- 
ting high, at ear level, it projects 
sound above the usual obstructions 


Bell & Howell 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


If you are interested in obta 
additional information about the r« 
mentioned in this article, write 
authors, Orange County Schoo Of 
1104 West 8th Street, Santa Ana 
fornia. Verna Breinholt is Cor 
in Speech Education and Marjorie 
is Curriculum Librarian. Both are ir 
Division of Curriculum. Edward Mike 
is Psychological Consultant for the Divi- 
sion of Child Guidance. 


Re 


sound projectors... 





and reaches the audience directly 
Add to this the convenience of a 
clean and speedy set-up, for with an 
integrated system there are no wires 
to string from projector to speaker. 
Thus, in areas of 2,000 square feet 
or less, the new Filmosound Special- 
ists offer remarkably improved com 
munication and convenience 


t 
' : . 208 

1 Write for private audition 

' 

i Gentlemen 

! I would like to hear for myself, | Pa 
! Harmonic sound can improve r Audio 
; Visual communications 

! 

} NAME 

! 

} COMPANY HooL 

! 

r ADDRESS 

i 

! crry P 

! 

i Write Bell & Howell, 71 McCormick Road 
& Chicago 45, Illinois, 
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Instructor Coupon Service 


For TEACHERS’ USE only. Cut each coupon separately and mail all in 
one envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. 


— ee ee eee «6CUT APART 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER. Please 


ege-greaded science materials for young pe 


—— i ee ee eee «6CUT APART H 


THE ESTERBROOK Pen COMPANY 


brook'’s School W: g Kit for teach 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
@nd greded catalog of books 


—— a a CUT APART HERE —— —— 


New Pa gy we On scorcn —— MAGIC MENDING TAPE. Please 
you ustrated b ; : h Brand Mas Me 
and other Scotch Bran 


CUT APART HERE 
” AMERICAN SOSCRAMINCAL SOCIETY —Know Your America Program 
Please se 3 me the ur Ame 4 Nat 3 Pa tw Geriands 
and enroll me as a member with privileges described on 


aibum 


prints, giant we mer 


Please send me a sample fo 


STIK-TACK CO. 


close 25¢ 


COLUMBIA BSCORSS. 


Songs for Childre 


4-59 


CADACO ELLIS cO., INC. Please sen Math Magic, the new arithmetic 
game, s< | tested and approved $3.00 per game (See page 


97 for full details.) 564 


Ins. 4-59 
APART HERE -——= ——S —— ee ee | ee 


Coupons: pages 84, 88, 94, 96, 98, 100 and 104 


89 NEW PLAYS and PAGEANTS FOR EVERY OCCASION 


In this | 12-page book, you will find plays 
for every holiday and special occasion 
throughout the school year, programs 
for several grades, and a section of 
plays on famous men. In addition, there 
Every are plays that can be correlated with 
art, music, and social studies; 
\ fonth pageant-type plays; and plays that can be 
adapted fo 





ye Play 


iG)a 


Lan 
sia ~~ or use with puppets. 
Excellent pointers are offered on play 
production, costuming, and integration with 
other subjects. Specific references and 
sources are given where necessary. Bound 


j j i fie in hard cover $3.00. Paper cover $2.25. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, New York 
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Mixed reactions te the Febru- 
ary cover... 
The picture looks better upside 

down. 
Jack MacGuire, New Mexico 


.-»+Areal breath of spring in February. 
Ida Baker, Minnesota 


.. +I have at least three children in my 
class who could do better. 

Martin Kilpatrick, Vermont 

My kindergarteners adored the cover. 

Mrs. Fred Prince, lowa 


. « - Did Dufy paint the picture in his 
early years, and I do mean early? 


Betty Frassman, Florida 
* 
for the 


But compliments only 
Lincoln Insert: 


I'm glad to find one educational maga- 
zine that really covered the Lincoln 
celebration. . . 

*. C. Furman, Pennsylvania 

The Lincoln pages were a wonderful 

Instructor bonus. 

Mrs. Paul Browder, Tennessee 

. First I displayed pages | and 4 on 

the bulletin board and then 2 and 3. 
The children enjoyed all of them. 

Shelia Geddes, New York 


The Lincoln 
feature made our 
February 12... 
Marguerite 


stories in your special 
reading lesson on 
Sauer, Delaware 

Many people also wrote for extra 
copies of this special four-page sec- 
tion. While we printed an extra ten 
thousand, I am sorry to say that no 
more are available. 


* 
Thank-you’s to our authors: 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Mr. Chadwick's article on Classroom 
Photography (Feb. p. 26) gave me a 
real boost. I have been campaigning for 
our school to buy cameras. I 
couldn't have better evidence. 

Aaron Black, Louisiana 


some 


Dear Miss Owen 

. Mr. Langerak does a fine job in ex- 
plaining selective grouping (Feb. p. 
109). L passed copies of the arti le on 
as a basis for our next workshop dis- 
cussion, 

Ray McComsky, I[llinois 
Dear Miss Owen: 

May I have permission to quote 
“Dedication” by Ruth D. Carnes from 
the February Instructor (p. 52)? We 
would reproduce it in our printing shop 
suitable for framing. 

Albert M. Hannigan, Ohio 

Mr. Hannigan’s letter is a tribute 
to Miss Carnes. It also gives us the 
opportunity to say that we are glad 


ce ee ee «=CUT APART HER 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL 
WEATHER UNIT as described on 


Name 


Street or 


Lows Sees 
, 








to grant permission to anyone to re- 
print this feature if you will credit 
The Instructor. Try sending it to 
your local newspaper for part of its 
story on Teacher Recognition Day. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I regret exceedingly that just recently 
I learned from the copyright code that 
it is illegal to tape anything from 
phonograph, radio, Former- 
ly | had thought nothing 
wrong with this practice if it were for 
one’s own use or for schoel. Since I 
am now wrong, I do hope my plea to 
stop publication of my article (Tip of 
the Month, Feb., p. 110) reached you in 
time. 

If the February already in 
circulation, could you not add an 
Errata in the March issue stating that 
permission must be obtained, other- 
wise it is illegal to copy or tape ma- 
terial from broadcast or phonograph 
records. I repeat that I am sorry this 
has happened. I send you my humblest 
apologies. 


and so on. 
there was 


Issue 1s 


Ruth Bampton, California 

We did not hear from Miss Bamp- 
ton in time to change her article, but 
we are glad to print her letter. 


* 
Interesting coincidences: 


Dear Miss Owen: 

One of my pupils has gone to Eng- 
land to live. She wrote: “We are going 
to have fireworks, November 5th for 
Guy Fawkes Day.” 

Guy Fawkes Day? I had to confess 
that I didnt know, but promised my 
children I'd look it up. Imagine my de- 
light upon finding the answer in the 
November issue of The Instructor under 
the caption, “The Plot That Failed” 
(p. 35). 

So much for reading The 
from cover to cover! 

Theresa Betterley, 


Instructor 
Connecticut 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The day the February Instructor ar- 
rived, the state began work on the road 
that goes past our s« hool. I had not had 
time to inspect my copy, but at recess 
one child found the picture of the grad- 
er (p. 29)—practically identical with 
the equipment outside our door. We 
used it as the center of interest for a 
bulletin board on the new road. 

Mrs. Angeline Epstine, California 


Dear Miss Owen: 

If you promise not to print my name, 
I will be glad te share this incident 
with other teachers .. . 

I am working for my degree and I 
am taking a night course in English lit- 
erature. | am behind in my reading, but 
the play “Cocks Should Crow” (Feb. 
p. 24) based on Chaucer's “Nun’s 
Priest's Tale” saved my life in class 
last night. We had read the play aloud 
as a reading activity in my fifth-grade 
class, and that gave me enough help to 
get by. 


Name Withheld 


CENTER. 


Please send me a FREE copy of your 
Page 8 66 


School 





Would you buy high school textbooks 
for elementary school children? 





WORKBOOK 


63 — 8 29... 6 e—  — e 





Of course you wouldn't, but the question points ior includes the important current events in sci- 
up the difference between Britannica Junior and ence as well as the background information. The 
other reference sets. Many others include mate- current edition, for example, contains an accou 
rial for high school, thus limiting the space they of the launching of the US. earth satellite, Ex 
can give to elementary subjects. But in Britannica plorer |—and was delivered to schools and librar- 
junior every page is designed to meet the ever- es only 17 days after the event was announced! 
increasing interests of the elementary school pupil. For copy of 
. Tt S end : J R 
his is especially important in meeting today’s Rowe R MC. | p , N 


need for greater science coverage. Britannica Jun- Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illin 


«Britannica Junior 


designed especially for young readers 








PUTALL [> 
YOUR VACATION DREAMS 
TOGETHER 












IN ROMANTIC 


New Mexico 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


COLOR! |! 


} ‘ 


BEAUTY! A \ 
Parks and Monuments. ADVENTURE! Explor 

prehistoric ruins and ghost towns, roam the nd of 

B the Kid. SPORTS! Fi 


Se d ¢ Ai for née v, FREE ] 


New Mexico | 


STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
BOX 59-X, STATE CAPITOL 

SANTA FC, NEW MEX!CO 

Please send vacation literat ue aad 
Historic Traiis Ma; to: 








NAME___ 
ADORESS 
CITY STATE 








Please Print 








VEENE! 


TO TEACHERS ONLY... 
FULL-COLOR 





HISTORIC TRAILS MAP! 


Large enough to put up 
for classroom instruction... 
attractive enough to frame. 





PLANNING ADVANCED STUDY THIS SUMMER? Then plan 
to study where it's high, dry and comfortable all summer 
. at the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque; New 
Mexico College of Agriculture & Mechanical Arts, State 
College; Eastern New Mexico University, Portales; New Mexico 
Highlands University, Las Vegas; New Mexico Western College, 
Silver City; or New Mexico Institute of Mining & Technology, 
Socorro, Address the schools for summer schedules. And " 
don't forget to. . . 
SEND COUPON NOW FOR FREE MAP 
AND FREE VACATION FOLDERS 








